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TO 

THE QUEEN'S 
MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY. 



Madam, 

When I placed in Your Majesty's hands the seoond 
volume of this work, I had hoped to complete it in another 
volume. But, as I advanced in my task, I found this to be 
impossible. No one feels more forcibly than I do the truth 
of the old Greek saying, that ' a big book is a big evil ' — a 
truth even more important to be borne in mind now than in 
the times for which it was first spoken, when books were bolh 
compact and few. Still, I am not without hope that the con- 
tents of the following' pages will justify my decision to deal 
in somewhat ample detail with the very interesting period to 
which they relate. 

The aim I have set to myself throughout in this biography 
has been, not to present my own view of the Prince's charac- 
ter, but to place upon record materials by whicli every careful 
and unprejudiced reader may judge of that character for him- 
self. The mass of these materials which Your Majesty has 
placed at my command is very great. For example, the 
Prince's papers on the Oriental Question — from 1853 to 1857 
— extend to no fewer than fifty folio volumes ; and, while 
they show the importance which he attached to that ques- 
tion, they contain so rich a profusion of materials of the 
highest value, that the embarrassment of selection iiaa boon 
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not the least of the difficulties ivhioh I have had to encounter 
in the execution of my task. They furnish, moreover, a tri- 
umphant vindication of the Prince from the obloquy and mis- 
representation which during the same period he was com- 
pelled to undergo in silence. I could not, therefore, recon- 
cile it to my duty as his biographer to withhold the evidence 
of the part, so valuable to Your Majesty, and therefore to 
England, which he played during the great struggle of the 
Crimean War. 

In doing this, I can scarcely hope to have escaped the risk 
of being charged with passing upon occasion from the sphere 
of the biographer into that of the historian But in truth, 
the Prince's life being, as it was, engrosse 1 with the great 
events of a time which has alreadj' become historical this 
was a risk which must perforce be run by his biographer, 
however much he might feel himself fettered by the pro'^ 
imity of the events, and by a proper regard for the feelings 
of such actors upon the political stage as may still survive, 
or of the representatives of those who have passed away. 

In any case, I trust it will be as clear to all who may read 
this volume as it is to myself that, in all the Prince's deal- 
ings with men, and with the questions, great and small, on 
which his unsleeping spirit was evermore employed, to be 
just, to be considerate, to look beyond ' the ignorant pres- 
ent ' into ' the seeds of time,' to hold at bay the passions 
and prejudices by which judgment is clouded and action 
turned awry, was the condition of mind to which he never 
ceased to aspire. And surely it is not unimportant, at a 
time when the Eastern, Question has again forced itself upon 
the consideration of Europe, that the opinions should bo 
made known of one to whom the welfare, not of Your Ma- 
jesty's kingdom only, but of mankind, was so vitally dear — 
of one whose political sagacity was leant upon, as this vol- 
ume will show, by some of the greatest and most experienced 
statesmen of his age. 

I cannot conclude withoufc again expressing my gratitude 
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to Your Majesty for the unreserve with whicli the Prince's 
papers have been placed at my disposal, and for the absolute 
freedom ivith which I have been allowed to record within 
these pages my own impressions from the facts and opinions 
of which they form a marvellous record. Remembering that 
truth and sincerity were the twin lodestars of the Prince's 
life — that it would therefore have been hia wish to be spoken 
of simply as he was — T have striven to prove myself worthy 
of the confidence reposed in me in the only way that I am 
sure would be agreeable to Your Majesty, by using in all sin- 
cerity the knowledge of his opinions and actions which it has 
been my privilege to obtain. The painter is no master of his 
craft who will not place upon his canvas the flaws and blem- 
ishes that are as much a part of a face as its finest features. 
Had I found "Juch in the subject of my picture, 1 should not 
have feared to find i place for them in it AJy difticulty has 
been that m all my Tfiearches I haie come upon no such 
defect as would hive iuiniihed that relief of shadow which 
would have made the portrait, if not mere impiessive in 
itself, yet more acceptable to many wha ire r luctant to 
believe in the highest order of humin woith 
I htie the honour to be. 
Madam, 
Your Majesty's very devoted 
Subject and Servant, 

Theodoee Maetix. 
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THE LIFE 



THE PRINCE CONSORT. 



CHAPTER LI. 

EeactloD tn Public Mind ii. Faroar of the Prlnw— War in ft 

euae botweea tbQ EmueFOi' uf Oie Fiiincb and the Unip^rui 
Vlmnssnd Berlin- ffemorandnm by Prince on Stale of Eur 

It was well for the Prince's peace of mind, no less than for 
his reputation, that the calumnies of hil deti:actors were 
pushed so far as to compel the public notice which was taken 
of them in Parliament, as mentioned in the preceding chap- 
ter. What had occurred was only a fresh illustration of the 
old truth, that slander is only dangerous so long as it is con- 
fined to sinuous by-paths and vague innuendoes. Those who 
attacked the Prince, either from malice, or recklessness, or 
political animosity, must have been mortified to see that, 
meaning to injure, they had, in fact, done him signal good. 
His past services to the country, as the bosom-counsellor of 
the Sovereign, were made clear, and no challenge was thence- 
forth likely to be put forward of his right to bring the daily 
growing treasures of his thought and experience to the aid of 
the Sovereign and her responsible advisers. ' Fortunately,' 
as Lord Aberdeen wrote to the Prince {3rd February, 1854), 
' the whole edifice of falsehood and misrepresentation is com- 
pletely overthrown, and we may trust that a great reaction 
will now take place, in full proportion to the measure of 
calumny and injustice which has prevailed. Tboy will always 
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14 CALUMNIES ON" THE FHiKCE. 1S5-1 

remain, however, as a signal example of popular delusion, 
and, althougli we consider ourselves to be an enlightened 
people, I know no greater instance of stupid credulity than 
has been exhibited in the disgraceful proceedings of the last 
few weeks.' 

No man bore calumny betterthanthePrince. He regarded 
it, we have seen, as inseparable from his position ; and, hap- 
pily, he was able to say, with all the sincerity of one who, 
besides being modest by nature, was habitually stem in his 
judgment of himself, ' Nothing has been brought against 
me which is not absolutelj- untrue ' (ante, vol. ii. 554). 
Nevertheless, the pain occasioned to the Prince, and perhaps 
even more to the Queen, by these persistent and well-studied 
calumnies was very great. In proportion to the vahte they 
both set upon the good-will and esteem of the nation, was 
the grief expressed by the Queen, in a letter already quoted 
[ante, ii. 539), ' that any portion of her subjects should thus 
requite the unceasing labours of the Prince ' for the welfare 
and honour of England. There are few of us who can recall 
without a pang what we have suffered, to find ourselves mis- 
understood by those who, we have thought, must know us 
best — suffered not in the moral shock only, but in the angry 
soreness of wounded affection. Then it was that we have felt 
the full force of Coleridge's beautiful saying, 'That to be 
wroth with those we love doth work like madness in the 
brain.' But if this be so, bow much stronger must the feel- 
ing be where the love that is wounded is no mere personal 
feeling, narrow at the best, but the yearning regard of the 
Sovereign for the people whom she loves — the people, on the 
fulness of whose trust she can alone rely to take the sting 
from the misrepresentations to which a monarch will always 
be exposed, but which, by the necessity of her position, she 
must bear in silence. The shafts aimed at the Prince the 
Queen could not but feel were aimed at herself. But the 
sense of personal injury was swallowed up in indignation at 
the wrong done to one whom she knew, as no one else could 
know, to be the ver} soul of goodness and truth, of honour, 
and of devotion to the kingdom, over which she was strength- 
ened to reign by his wise and loving help. ■ What wonder, 
then, if she, who had felt the wrong so deeply, was no less 
deeply moved by the desire now everywhere shown to oblit- 
erate the painful impiessions of thi last few weeks by a gen- 
eral acknowledgment of the Prince's position, and of the 
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prudence and sagacity with which he had used it. ' That 
black time,' Her Majesty writes to Baron Stocltmar (15th April, 
1854), 'when foul calumny strove to blind our deluded people, 
vanished from the hotir Parliament spoke of it ; and this 
serves to show how it was got up, and how little it had taken 

Had it been otherwise, the strain upon both the Queen 
and Prince would have been intolerable. They now saw 
close before them the prospect of a great war, which, what- 
ever its issue or duration, must put to proof the utmost re- 
sources of the country, and all the energy and endurance of 
its people. The thought of this strug^e and all that it in- 
volved — a thought that day and night was weighing on their 
hearts — would have been too hard to bear had any shadow 
been left of the distrust which had been attempted to be 
sown between the people and themselves. Instead of this, 
however, the spirit of mutual reliance which had grown up 
between the Crown and the nation during the present reign, 
so far from being shaken by the attacks on the Prince, had 
been strengthened by the frank explanations for which they 
had given occasion. Each knew the other better than be- 
fore, and with this knowledge in their hearts could confront 
with a calmer courage the difficulties and dangers of the im- 
pending struggle. 

In a supreme degree, too, the Queen and Prince were able 
to find strength in the love which is the best restorative for 
the weariness and the heartache of all mortal life. ' Trials 
we must have ; but what are they if we are together ! ' On 
the same day, the anniversary of her marriage, on which, aa 
we have seen {ante, vol. ii. 457) the Queen's heart overflowed 
in these simple words — simple, yet how eloquent I — their 
children had prepared for them one of those graceful sur- 
prises with which their afi^ection never failed to mark its peri- 
odical recurrence. The Baron and Baroness Bunsen were 
among the guests at Windsor upon the occasion, and to this 
hippy acDident we owe the following graceful report by the 
Baroness of the ' Masque ' which the Royal children had de- 
vised for the 



'We followed the Queen and Prince Albert a long way, Ihroagh one 
larqe room after ■inother, till wa came Ifl one, where hung a red curtain, 
which was prcwntly diawn aside, for a representation of the Four Seaaons, 
studied and contnvpd by the Royal children as a surprise to the Queen, 
111 tLlcbiitiDn of th dn lirst appeared Princess Alice as the Spring, 
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15 HOME HAPPINESS. 1854 

scattering flowers and reciting verses, wliich were talien. from Thomson's 
Seasons; slio maved gracefullj and spolie in a distinct and pleasing mu,n- 
nar with eieellent modulation, and a tone of voice sweet and peaetrating 
like that of the Queen. Then the curtain was drawn, and the scene 
changed, and the Princess Eoyal represented Summer, with Prince Arthur 
stretched apoa the sheaves, as if tired with the heat and harvest-worli ; 
another change, and Prince Alfred, with a crown of vino-leaves and the 
skm of a panUier, represented Autumn — lookii^ very well. Then followed 
ft change to a winter landscape, and the Prince of Wales represented 
Winter, with a cloak ooTered with icicles (or what seemed such), and the 
Princess Louise, a charming little muffled-up figure, busy keeping up a fire ; 
the Prince reciting (as all had done) passages more or leas modified from 
Thomson. Then followed the last change, when all the Seasons were 
((rouped together, and far beliind, on a h^ght, appeared Princess Helena, 
with a long white veil hanging on both sides down to her feet, holdii^ a 
long cross, and pronomidi^ a blessing upon the Queen and Prince. Thi^e 
verses were composed for the occasion. I understood them to say that 
Saitii Hdena, remembering her own British citraction, came to pronounce 
a benediction upon the rulers of the oountiy ; and I think it must have 
been so intended, because Helena, the mother of Constantino (siud to have 
discovered the remains of the cross which bore the Saviour), was a native 
of Britiun, and she is always represented leaning upon a large cross. But 
your father understood that BrUannia was intended as blessing the Royal 
pdr. In either view of the subjeot, the Princess Helena looked very charm- 
ing. This was the close ; but^ by command of the Queen, the curtain was 
i^ain withdrawn, and we saw the whole Royal family together, who came 
down severally from their raised platform ; also the baby, Prince Leopold, 
ivas carried in by his nurse, and looted at us all with big eyes, stretching 
oat his anns to be taken by the Prince Consort'— (^Jisflt's Li}!, ii. 828.) 

Although the Queen's Speech in opening Parliament (30th 
January) had spoken of the persistent efforts being still con- 
tinued, which Her Majesty had made, in conjunction with her 
aliies, to preserve and restore peace betiveen Eussia and Tur- 
key, these words inspired little confidence even in the minds 
of those who clung to the hope that war might still be averted, 
coupled as they were with the intimation in the same sen- 
tence, that she had thought it ' requisite to make a further 
augmentation of her naval and military forces, with the view 
of supporting her representations, and of more effectually con- 
tributing to the restoration of peace.' Diplomacy indeed 
might still be busy. Russia, on the one hand, might not yet 
have despaired of detaching France from the English alliance, 
and of inducing Austria and Prussia to withdraw the pressure 
which, in concert with the Western Powers, they had hitherto 
been exerting to induce the Emperor Nicholas to recall his 
troops from the Principalities. England, on the other hand, 
liad yet to assure herself that France had one common object 
with herself in embarking on the defence of Turkey, and 
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ISSl FRENCH EMPEROii'S LETTER. 17 

might bo relied on to bear her full sliare of the burden of this 
defence, til! that object was attained. But from the momeDt 
that the combined fleets of B'ranoe and England entered the 
Black Sea, ivith the avowed purpose of Bhutting up the Rus- 
sian fleet in Sebaatopol, the hope of a peaceful adjustment of 
the disputes between Russia and Turkey was at an end. Our 
Ambassador at St. Petersburg might indeed represent that 
our ships had been sent there for the protection of the Turk- 
ish territory and the Turkish flag only. But was it to be 
thought that a power like Russia, which had been accustomed 
to strike, where she could and when she could, against all 
who ventured to resist her imperious dictates, would admit 
the distinction between the defiant defence of an adversary 
with whom she was at war, and actual warfare against her- 
self?' 

Up to this time, however, and indeed for some time after- 
wards, a war with Russia was far from popular in France.' 
Of this fact the Emperor of the French was necessarily well 
aware, and he may be presumed to have been much influenced 
by it in the final attempt which he made at the end of Jan- 
uary to persuade the Czat to withdraw from the false position 
in which he had placed himself by his occupation of the Prin- 
cipalities. In an autograph letter (29th January) he laid be- 
fore the Gear his view of the state of the question in terms 
which, little likely as they were to be acceptable at St. Pe- 
tersburg, could not be regarded as otherwise than moderate. 
If the two Maritime Powers, he urged, had sent their squad- 
rons to the "Bosphorus, it was because Turkey, threatened in 
her independence, her provinces seized as a material guaran- 
tee for the fulfilment of a treaty which she had not broken, 
had claimed a support to which, by the justice of her cause, 
as affirmed by the combined voice of Austria, Prussia, Eng- 
land, and France, she was entitled. Up to the day when the 
I'urkish fleet, ' riding quietly at anchor in a Turkish port,' 
had been destroyed, ' in spite of the assurance that there was 
no wish to commence an aggressive war, and in spite of the 
vicinity of our squadrons,' the Western Powers had main- 

3 It WHS Kooordinglf denounced in a Jotter by Connt Kesaeli'odo to Baron 
Brunnow (16th January) as ' an act of flagrant hostility.' ' As for onraelses.' 
be added, ' it ia impoBaiblB for us to looli upon Buali a resolution in any other 
lijjht than as a violenoo offered to our beUigereiit riffhta.' 

' Wiitii^ to Sir James Graham from Paris (24th January, laSi), Sir John 
Burgoyne says : ' I was much surprised to hear that a war with Russia on the 
present qoestion was very unpopnlar in FrancD. Tliia must be very einbarrasa- 
ing to the Emperor,' 
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tained a passive attitude. 'After that event,' the letter con- 
tinued, ' it was no longer our policy which received a check, 
it was our military honour. . , . The sound of tbe caunon- 
shot at Sinopo reverberated painfully in the hearts of all 
those who in England and in France respect national dignity. 
All shared in the sentiment that, wherever our cannon can 
reacb, our allies ought to be respected. Out of this feeling 
arose the order given to our squadrons to enter the Black Sea 
and to prevent, by force if necessary, the recurrence of a sim- 
ilar event.' But a bitter sting was delivered in the words 
that followed, which reminded the Czar that his new policy 
of ' material guarantees ' could be effectively turned against 
himself. In prohibiting the navigation of the Russian fleet 
upon the Black Sea, he was told, the Maritime Powers bad 
acted upon the conviction, that it was ' important during the 
war to preserve a guarantee equivalent in force to tiie occu- 
pation of the Turkish territory, and thus facilitate the con- 
clusion of peace by having the power of making a desirable 
exchange,' 

After this preface the Emperor of the French must have 
been singularly credulous if, as he goes on to say, he felt as- 
sured the Czar would take a pacific course in the alternative 
presented to his choice of either a definite understanding 
with the Western Powers or a decided rupture. However 
this may be, it is professedly under this conviction that he 
proposed, that the combined fleets should leave the Black 
Sea, the Russians at the same time evacuating the Principali- 
ties, and that Turkish and Russian plenipotentiaries should 
negotiate a Convention, which should then be submitted to 
the Conference of the Four Powers in Vienna. 

When this letter was submitted to our Government for 
approval, Lord Clarendon, although he could scarcely approve 
of the suggestion that Russia and Turkey alone should at this 
stage negotiate a Convention, felt it the less necessary to 
raise any objection, because he foresaw very clearly that 
nothing could possibly come of such an appeal. The informa- 
tion which had reached him from our Ambassador at St. 
Petersburg, as to the state of public feeling there, made it 
obvious that, even if the Czar had been disposed to make con- 
cessions, the angry passions which he had evoked in his sub- 
iects would not have permitted him to recede. Writing to 
Lord Clarendon on the 3nd of January, Sir Hamilton Seymour 
said of Count Nessclrode : — 
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' He exerts himself in the caiise of moderation, ftnd except him, and in a 
less degree Count Orioff and Count Kisseleff, I should be perplesed to name 
any Russian, whose voice is raised in the same sense. It is to this very cir- 
cumstance, that is to be ascribed the remarkable unpopularity vhich now 
attaches to Count Nesselrode, and the intrigues which are set on foot against 
him. ... I hold it to be certain that, if peace still exists, it is in a great 
measure attiibutable to the Chancellor, and that the Emperor is infinitely 
more moderate than the immense bulk of his subjects. This fact does not 
exculpate Hia Mi^esty from having lent himself to plans nbich have led to 
this state of things. I long since stated to jonr Lordship, that a spirit would 
be evoked by the Russian policy, which it would be found very difficnlt to lay ; 
but now that the spirit has come forth, so far fmm the Emperor being 
amongst those most eager to obey its mandates, it is already very apparent; 
that his popularity m shaken by the resistance which he opposes to public 
opinion, while, as for the Chancellor, he is openly spoken of as an alien, a. 
traitor, a, man bought by English gold. The feuling to which I allude ia 
especially acted apon by the rumours which are in circulation of the entrance 
of the Allied flaats into the Black Sea, and a person of my acquaintance, 
wbo lives almost entirely in Rua^an society, acquaints me, that the language 
which he now hears around him is, that Russia will be humiliated, and that 
the Emperor will show that he has lost all sense of dignity, if he defers 
marking his resentment by sending off the French and Eagiish Ministers, and 
by declaring war upon their two countries.' 

Surrounded by the feeling here described, chafed by the 
successful resistance to liis troops whicTi the Turks had been 
able hitherto to maintain, and stung to the quick by being 
told, as he had been for the first time by the French Emperor's 
letter, that the Western Powers had determined to prohibit 
to the Russians the navigation of the Black Sea, the Czar's 
reply could be of only one tenor. In it every step he had 
taken was justified. France and England were taunted with 
weakness in allowing the Porte to modify the Vienna Note 
after it had been approved by themselves and accepted by 
Russia,^ and a return to the Russian programme — in other 
words, the adoption of the construction put by the Czar upon 
the Treaty of Kainardji as to the Protectorate of the Greek 
Christiana in Turkey — was announced as forming the only 
opening for friendly discussion and a possible good under- 
standing, 'Whatever,' the letter contmued, 'your Majesty 
may decide, menaces will not induce me to recede. My oonfi- 
> After war had been deelarod by the Western Powers, this argument waa 
agdn addressed in. anoifioial declaration published in the Jour/ml de Si.-I¥ters- 
ioarg (ISth of April). The offiMal answer in the MoaiUur on this head w». 
conclusive. In the Vienna Note, it bore, ' the Powers had laid down prinoi 
pies whioA, layally admiUed, migM thtit Aant solsid the differenee ; but the com 
mentttiy whioii that Note received from the Count da Hesselrode attested thi 



mltted by all the Governments represented in that Conferenoc. 
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dcnce is iuGod and in my rigLt, and Russia, as I can guaran- 
tee, will prove herself in ISoi what she was in 1812/ . . . Let 
your fleet limit itself to prevent the Turks from sending addi- 
tional forces to the theatre of war. I willingly promise that 
they shall have nothing to fear from my attempts. Let them 
send a negotiator, I will receive him in a suitable manner. 
My conditions are known in Vienna. That is the only basis 
on which I can allow discussion.' 

' My conditions are known in Vienna.' Before this letter 
reached its destination they were known in Paris also, and in 
London, and known moreover to be utterly inadmissible. 
Charged with these conditions Count Orloff arrived in the 
Austrian capital on the 28th of January ; and after a few days 
of mysterious reserve, spent in trying to ascertain the probable 
attitude of Austria in the event of war, he submitted them to 
the Conference, The Protocol of the 13th of January, em- 
bodying the views of the Conference as to the conditions on 
which peace should be restored between Bussia and Turkey, 
was rejected, and a new set of conditions was proposed as the 
basis for negotiation. The conditions were substantially 
these: — the confirmation of all existing treaties and conven- 
tions between Russia and the Porte, with a specific recog- 
nition in the sense contended for by Russia of her Protec- 
torate of the Greek Christians, which was the origin of the 
quarrel, and an engagement by Turkey not to furnish an 
asylum for political refugees. These were in fact a consid- 
erable increase upon the first obnoxious demands by Prince 
Menschikoff {see ante, vol. ii. p. 413), and on the 3nd of Feb- 
ruary they were declared by the representatives of the Four 
Powers to be Inadmissible, and such as ought not to be sub- 
mitted to the Porte, 

A further disappointment awaited the Czar in the failure 
of Count Orloff to secure a promise of strict neutrsility on 
the part of Austria in the event of a war. Pressed by the 
young Emperor to say if he was prepared to pledge his mas- 
ter not to cross the Danube, to seek no acquisition of terri- 
tory, and to evacuate the Principalities when the war was 
over, Count Orloff replied that the Czar would come under 
no such engagement. Then must Austria, was the Emperor's 

* Had the Emperor of Kussia wished to turn the tide of feoliii(( in France 
ttirainBt hlmBelf, he could ecarcely have ohoaen any maauB mora Ufcely to effect 
thifl object than this allusion to tho cvontsi of 1819. As was soon apparent, it 
chanKod the apathj- to tho Eastern Question ivhioh h:id hitherto jireviiilcd in 
Franco into eager inWrest, 
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rejoinder, be equally free to act as her interests and dignity 
might direct. Meanwhile, she would continue to be guided 
by the principles which she had adopted in concert with the 
other three Great Powers.' 

While these things were passing at Vienna, Baron de 
Budberg, who had been engaged on behalf of Russia in a 
similar attempt at the Court of Berlin, had met with no bet- 
ter success. The King, although from various causes timidly 
obsequious to his brother-in-law the Czar, and much under 
the influence of a Russian party, which was then predominant 
at the Prussian Court, was kept in chect — although only for 
the moment — by the firmness of his Minister, Baron Man- 
teuffel, and refused to commit himself to any course of action 
inconsistent with the principles assented to by his represen- 
tative at the Vienna Conference. But wliile he concurred in 
the fresh Protocol of the 3nd of February, which defined the 
views of the Four Powers as to the basis for a peaceful set- 
tlement of the differences between Russia and Turkey, he 
hung back resolutely from any pledge of active interference 
to enforce the decision at which the Conference had arrived. 
As Lord Bloomfield, our Ambassador at Berlin, wrote to 
Lord Clarendon (38th February), ' It is impossible to make 
these people understand the duties and responsibilities of a 
Great Power, and their chief thought in this question appears 
to be the chance of playing a great card hereafter in Ger- 
many, when the war shall have lasted a few years.' 

Such was the state of affairs when the Prince, in accord- 
ance with his practice, reduced to writing his survey of the 
political position, and his estimate of its probable develop- 
ment, in the following Memorandum : — 

'Sth March, 1834. 

'The attitude of Austria and Prussia in regard to tlie 
Eastern Question is naturally of the utmost importance in 
its bearing upon the course of the events to which this 
question is certain to give rise. That stage of the question 
is passed in which a peaceful solution was still conceivable. 
The Emperor has himself cut off the possibility of drawing 

' The taughtj laoguaga of Count Oiloff, and tho nir of tutelage toivarSs 
Austria, wllicu was implied in the tender of ttuaiantceH by bin msatel against 
whatever conaeqnences might resale to Austria ^om adopting the line of strict 
neutr^it;, contnbnted to the fulure of bis misrion. Austria lost no tJms in 
asserting ner iiidependenoa, by snpporlar^, through her Minister at St. Petcra- 
bui^, tJie TJllimatum which was soon afterwards addn^sed to the Emperor of 
Kussia bj France and England. 
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bacli, and is bont upon war. This being so, every proposal 
for further negotiations can only be regarded by the Slaiitime 
Powers as having for their object to deprive them of the 
very special advantage which they will enjoy from the out- 
break of hostilities before the ice begins to break up. Such 
negotiations will therefore be desired by Russia, while they 
will not be tolerated by the Allied Powers, being, as they are, 
adverse to their interests. The main point is to bring the 
war that is now inevitable to a close with all possible de- 
spatch. This can only be done if the European Powers stick 
firmly together. Their doing so will give at the same time 
the surest guarantee that the question for which the war is 
undertaken shall not degenerate into others which are funda- 
mentally alien to it. 

' Whether the Turkish Empire as such will be able to 
maintain its existence or not is not the question ; and it 
would be useless to seek to determine this problem by antici- 
pation. But it is quite certain that, if Europe maintains a 
united front against Russia, the solution must be in accord- 
ance with European interests, because it makes the realisation 
of the schemes of Russia impossible. On the other hand, it 
is said, " A war against Russia is foolish, for she cannot be 
conquered ! " Russia, no doubt, is not a country to bo con- 
quered in the sense in which Napoleon in 1813 imagined it 
might be ; but it is not therefore invincible, as people there 
and in Germany say it is. For the vital force of a State 
does not rest in an unshattered army and in the maintenance 
of a wide expanse of territory, but in the stability and abnn- 
dince of its material resources, and in its political homoge- 
neousne'is and commanding position. Both may in the case 
of Russia be brought into extreme peril. By the loss of her 
western fiontier territory she might even be reduced to a 
purely Scl wo- Asiatic State, which would cease to play an 
important pirt in the Councils of Europe. 

' If this be the general posture of affairs, what is the 
position which Austria and Prussia at this moment occupy 
in regard to them ? To Austria, Turkey is an object of 
paramount interest, inasmuch as it is of moment to her to 
shake herself free of Russia, to which she has hitherto been 
bound by her dread of revolution. She feai-s Russia, she 
fears revolution. As regards the latter, she could not pos- 
sibly desire a stronger protection than that which is offered 
to her by the alliance with tlic liberal WesLcrn Powers, 
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whose separation from the cause o£ revolution she insures by 
this alliance. This is very clearly perceived even by the 
Revolutionary Committee, Mazzini, Kossuth, &c. Austria, 
while she does not trust Prussia, at the same time regards 
herself as not strong enough without Prussia, but still she is 
quite alive to the bearing of her own proper policy. 

' Prussia — unhappy country ! The King is the tool of 
Russian dictation, partly from fear of Russia, partly from an 
absurdly sentimental feeling for the Emperor aa the repre- 
sentative of the Holy Alliance. He believes himself to have 
shown great and dignilied iudependcnco in declining a Rus- 
sian alliance, that could have only the one object of drawing 
Prussia into conflict with the Western Powers in support of 
a Russian policy, which Prussia had joined with the three 
Powers in declaring, by Protocol, to be injurious and dan- 
gerous to herself and to Europe ! Anyhow the King declines 
all co-operation with the West. 

' The Court-party, from habit partly, and partly from self- 
interest, is servile to Russia, worships the Emperor as the 
champion of reaction, sees its own downfall in whatever weak- 
ens him, and so it besieges the King with insinuations against 
France and England, with apprehensions of Russian ven- 
geance, and hypocritical cant about Christian duty in the East. 

' The Anti-Russian "pcefWoiic party is no doubt anxious for 
war against Russia, provided it be waged by the Western 
Powers and Austria, but it has no wish that Prussia herself 
shall participate in the danger. Prussia is to profit by the 
opportunity the war will give her of stepping in as Umpire, 
by which she fancies she may give the turn to the European 
balance at some decisive moment, and snatch for herself the 
reward, which she will think she has deserved. 

' This is a flagitious policy, and assuredly it was not very 
wise to have given it expression, as has been already done. 
This is the policy of 1805, which led to the disasters of 1806. 
As its natural consequence Prussia will be hated by all par- 
ties, and as her tortuous views are already proclaimed in 
every State in Europe, the feeling is sure to have been 
roused, that it will be well to be beforehand with her. If 
when a peace is arrived at, to which Prussia has in no way 
contributed, but in the way of which she has on the contrary 
acted as a stumbling-block, she should then set up claims, 
she will be astounded at the manner in which they will be 
received. 
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' That every good German desires tlic conaolidatioii, per- 
haps the aggrandisement, of Prussia, is intelligible ; but 
physical expansion is, and ought to be, the result of moral 
strength and struggle, and people ought to see that the war 
with Russia would offer many chances to attain the desired 
object in a way which Europe would regard as consonant 
with her own interests and those of civilisation. On the 
other hand, the policy of seeking to embarrass Europe now, 
in order to fish in troubled waters later on, cannot fail to pro- 
duce the opposite effect. 

' That Prussia should not permit herself to be used blindly 
by the Western Powers aa a mere tool, is only as it should 
be. But it is wholly and solely the fault of her Government, 
if she does not obtain from Austria and the Western Powers 
treaties and guarantees, which would smooth the way to an 
alliance, such as could not fail to operate to her legitimate, 
advantage.' 
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Tlie EostCTD QnostlOD— SUtfi of Public Opiuioii Id En^Lmd as to Bnasian Policy in tlie 
East— Ckiold War have been avoided f— English Govorpmant wisely slow to decliire 
It when forced upon theui— UltinuUmn Bent to Kuaali by Frnnco and England- 
War deolared— De|)Jrture of Trooys for Mails, 

The advisers of the Emperor Nicholas — and such advisers, it 
lias been confidently atsited, there were — who tj^ld him that 
the fighting days o£ England were over, and that her sons 
cared too much for money and their own ease to risk either 
in an European quarrel, must by this time have been dismayed 
to see how greatly they had been mistaken. A forty-years' 
peace had not changed the character of the people. They 
were far too confident, indeed, in their own strength to be 
prone to take offence ; but touched on a point of honour, or 
menaced with an encroachment on their possessions or their 
rights, they w^ere as ready as of yore to confront the hazards 
of war at any sacrifice of blood and treasure. 

The part which Russia had played in helping the despotic 
Sovereigns to crush the recent struggles of their subjects for 
constitutional freedom had predisposed the British people to 
look with extreme distrust on any aggressive advance which 
she might make in the East of Europe. They were, more- 
over, impatient at the idea of the world being held in awe by 
a gigantic power which they had seen imposing its will upon 
countries of a higher civilisation than its own, and which they 
believed to be the great barrier to the advancement of free 
opinion and of human progress. Little as Englishmen loved 
the Turks, and deeply as they detested the oppression which 
the Porte practised towards its subjects, both Mussulman and 
Christian, they remembered too well what Russia had done 
and was doing elsewhere to hear without impatience of her 
being put forward as the champion of humanity and of Chris- 
tian independence. 

In those days the great body of Englishmen had not ceased 
to believe that Russia had designs upon Constantinople ; and 

VOL. III. — 3 
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to these designs they would not suffer themselves to bo blinded 
by mere protestations that the policy of Peter the Great and 
Catherine was not the policy of their successors, or that the 
' long-cherished ambition of the nation,' as it was designated 
by Lord John Eussell, ' would be surrendered even at the bid- 
ding of its ruler.' ' 

Common men might not be able to estimate all the dan- 
gers to Europe which lurked in any disturbance of Its terri- 
torial divisions, but there were few who could not appreciate 
how important it was to England that the entrance to the 
Black Sea should continue in the hands of a neutral and 
friendly Power, and that it should not pass into the posses- 
sion of one by whom it might be used with formidable effect 
for the purposes of a boundless and unscrupulous ambition. 
Even Austria and Prussia, subservient as they were known to 
be to Russian influence, had concurred with the Western Pow- 
ers in declaring that the maintenance of ' the state of posses- 
sion in the East was necessary for the tranquillity of all the 
other Powers,' and that ' the existence of Turkey within the 
limits assigned to her by treaty ' was ' one of the necessary 
conditions of the balance of power in Europe ;'° buf, not- 
withstanding this clear expression of the views of united Eu- 
rope, Russia continued to maintain a position that was wholly 
incompatible with them. The Emperor Nicholas might dis- 
claim, as he did, any intention to assail the integrity of the 
Ottoman Empire ; but who could credit this assurance when 
in the same breath he declared that his armies, which had in- 
vaded Turkish territory, were there, and would remain there, 
to extort concessions which would transfer from the Sultan to 
himself the allegiance of twelve inUlions of Turkish subjects, 
and place at his mercy the future independence of the Ot- 
toman Empire ? The peace of Europe had been lawlessly 
broken ; an immense army set in motion, which, whatever 
pretext might be put forward, could only have conquest for 
its object. But if Turkey were struck down now, who could 
foretell what part of Europe might next be singled out for 
assault ? Too long had the Russian autocrat been accustomed 

■ In his Despnldi of Dtli February, 1853, to Sir Hamilton Seytnoar—Sastei'ti 
ihpsra, Part T. p. 1. It will be seen from Sir Hamilton Sajmoav's report of 
liis interview with tbe Emperor Nicholas, in which this Deapntoh was read and 
disensseil, that ttie Emperor waa compelled to admit the apMiesa of Lord John 
Euseell'B words.— (Ibid, p. 11,) 

1 1¥otf>eol of a Coafereacs of tlie llepresintalivss of the Four Fnwsrs ield at 
Vinma, 6th December, 1353. 
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lo ' bestride the narrow world like a Colossus,' and throughout 
England an all but universal feeling had grown up that the 
time had come, in our own immediate interests, no less than 
for the sake of the future welfare of the world, to let it be 
seen that we at least were not content to 



but were determined to resist the further usurpations of an 
imperious will, and to vindicate the cause of right against 
mi^ht, although in doing so we had to fight for a dynasty 
which we knew to be corrupt and all but despaired of seeing 
reformed. 

So prevalent was this feeling that the remonstrances of 
Mr. Cobden and Mr. Bright, who represented the small Peace 
party in this country, were listened to with impatience, not 
unmixed with indignation. ' Turkey,' said Mr, Cobden, speak- 
ing at Manchester in January, 'is .a decaying country, and 
the Turks cannot be permanently maintained as a ruling power 
in Europe.' So far he commanded a general assent; but 
when be went on to contemplate with complacency the pos- 
session of Constantinople by fhe Eussians, he cut himself 
adrift from the sympathies of the mass of his fellow-countrj'- 
men, ' If Russia,' he continued, ' obtained Constantinople, 
she must cease to be barbarous before she could become 
formidable ; and if she made a great navy it must be by do- 
ing as the Venetians, the Dutch, the English, and the Ameri- 
cans did, — by the accumulation of wealth, the exercise of in- 
dustry, and the superior skill and intelligence of lier artisans.' 
Mr. Bright at the same meeting adopted a similar line of ar- 
gument. ' Turkey is a decaying nation, Bussia an advancing 
one ; Russia, though a despotism now, will not be a despotism 
always. We had a despotism once, and it gave us trouble to 
get rid of it, Russia is in its natural progress from a bad to a 
better state. If we had not interfered, the difference between 
Russia and Turkey would have been settled long before this 
—settled by the concessions of Turkey.' 

No eloquence could, however, disguise the hollowness of 
arguments like these. If, indeed, Turkey were destined to 
fall, must she of necessity fall into the hands of a nation ad- 
mittedly barbarous — exchange her own despotism for a des- 
potism more absolute and relentless ? Was the Turkish na- 
tion to have no voice to say by whom it should be governed ? 
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Must it submit itself to the Euasians, whom it avowedly held 
in abhorrence f And during the period — how long who could 
say 1 — when Russia was raising herself from admitted bar- 
barism to a merely possible civilisation, what might not be 
the miseries of the conquered Turks, what the turmoil into 
which Europe might be thrown by ' barbarians,' whose means 
of agression had been infinitely augmented by the posses- 
sion of some of ita fairest and most fertile provinces ? With 
Russia at Constantinople would the balance of Europe be 
any longer the same ? Above all, would England's position 
be the same, or could that position be maintained except at 
the cost of vastly augmented armaments both by land and 
sea ? ' Concessions by Turkey ? ' Had Europe no interest in 
these concessions ? Was it of no moment to her, that Tarkey 
should be asked to concede terms fatal to her very existence 
as a nation, and which would have altered the political situa- 
tion of the civilised world ? If Turkey, weak, decrepid, ' dy- 
ing,' as she was said to be,' refused to be coerced, was it not 
the duty of England, and of every European Power, to up- 
hold her in the struggle for independence ? With such ob- 
vious considerations present to all men's minds, the great 
leaders of the Manchester School found their influence sha- 
ken, even among those who had long been accustomed to ac- 
cept their guidance with implicit faith, 

A letter of the Prince's to King Leopold depicts so forci- 
bly what was thought and felt by England iii entering upon 
the defence of Turkey, that, although written (SOth July) 
some months after the time with which we are now dealing, 
some passages of it will not be out of place here : — 

'We supported Russia,' he writes, 'in her demands at 
Constantinople, until it became cloar, that she was bent on 
annihilating the independence of the Porte, It was not from 
mere selfishness, and with a view to making cat's-paws of 
other Powers, but in order to avert the possibility of war, 
that England pressed for the concert Europien. Austria's 
and Prussia's faint-heartedness and regard for the Russians 
made our efforts in this direction fruitless. Thereupon Eng- 
land and France alone took upon themselves the burden of 
protecting the Porte. It is quite true, that our stupid club- 

' So far baot OS .— — ,. . 

Cabintt divx opinions mr la Turgui 
ed mm-U—la Of- ' — ' '- — ' ' 
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house politicians and journalists underrated Russia's strength. 
But every statesman knew how heavy wus the task we had 
undertaken, A Military European concert might even now 
bring the war to a speedy close, restore peace, and put the 
Porte under proper conditions. But if England and France 
have to carry on the war single-handed with Russia, it must 
become a war of extermination ; just as, if twenty men have 
to arrest a crimiaal, it is a simple affair to seize and bind him 
and carry him, off to prison ; whereas if one man has to do it, 
he does so at the risk of a struggle for life and death, A!l 
Europe, Belgium and Gtermany included, have the greatest 
interest in the integrity and independence of the Porto being 
secured for the future, but a still greater, in Russia being de- 
feated and chastised. For it is to weak States above all 
others of importance as a precedent, that, if a strong neigh- 
bour seeks to oppress them, ull Europe should come to their 
aid, and repel the oppressor. This is the true state of the 
case, and the politicians of the Continent should not be misled 
by their soreness of feeling at the rough and unmeasured terms 
in which it has been expressed by the English journals. To be 
plain-spoken, perhaps not over-scrupulous, is their vocation. 

' Another mistake which people abroad make, is to ascribe 
to England a policy based upon material interests and cold 
calculation. Her policy is one of pure feeling, and therefore 
often illogical. The government is a popular government, 
and the masses upon whom it rests only feel, and do not think. 
In the present instance their feeling is something of this 
sort : ' " Tho Emperor of Russia is a tyrant, the enemy of 
all liberty on the Continent, the oppressor of Poland. He 
wanted to coerce the poor Turk. The Turk is a fine fellow ; 
he has braved the rascal, let us rush to his assistance. The 
Emperor is no gentleman, as he has spoken a lie to our 
Queen. Down with Ihe Emperor of Russia ! Napoleon for 
ever ! He is the nephew of his uncle, whom we defeated at 
Waterloo. We were afraid of his invading us ? Quite the 
contrary ! He has forgotten all that is past, and is ready to 
fight with us for the glorious cause agaiust the oppressor of 
liberty. He may have played tbe French some tricks, but 

they are an unruly set and don't deserve any better. D 

all the German Princes who won't go with us against the 
Russian, because they think they want him to keep down 
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their own people. Tlie worst o£ thorn is the King of Prussia, 
who ought to knovT better."' 

Loud, however, as was the general voice for war, the 
Ministry were met by the Opposition with the reproach, that, 
if they had made it clear from the first that they would re- 
gard as a casus belli any invasion by Russia of the Turkish 
provinces, that step would never have been talten. On the 
first night oE the Session this view was urged with great 
vigour by Lord Derby, who charged them with having misled 
the Emperor Nicholas into the belief tliat England would un- 
der no circumstances oppose with arms any encroachments by 
Russia upon Turkish territory. Russia, he maintained, liad 
always recoiled from aggression when she was boldly met, 
and she would have done so now, had she been fraokly told, 
that in any such aggression it was not only Turkey she would 
have to encounter, but the combined forces of England and 
of France also. Appealing in support of tliia view to the 
past history of Russian policy, he said ; — 

'For the last IBO years it has been a policy of gradual agression — not a 
policy of conqueBt, but of aggreBsioD. It hue never proceeded hy storni, but 
by sap and mine. The first process hns been invariahly that of fomenting 
discontent and dissatisfaction unongst tbe subjects of subordinate States — 
then proSenng mediation — then offerii^ assistance to the wealier party — 
then declaring the independence of that partj — then placing that indepen- 
dence under the protection of Russia ; and, finally, from protection proceed- 
ing to the incorporation, one by one, of those States into tbe gigantic body 
of tlie Russian Empire. I say nothing of Poland, or of Livonia, but I speak 
of Mingtclia, Imeritia, and the countries of the Caspian, — Even as far as Iho 
boundaiy of the Araxes ; and, again, the Crimea itself. This has been the 
one course which Busfia has iniaiiably parened ; but although she has pur' 
sued this steady course for ICiO years, sbp has from time to time desisted 
from her sohemes wbei'e she has found they met with opposition, and has 
never carried any one of those schemes into effect nliere she has been ccr- 
tiun to meet (he oppo^tion of this country.' 

But the argument failed, unless it could be shown that 
the Emperor Nicholas continued to regard the opposition of 
this country with the same apprehension as he and his prede- 
cessors had formerly done. But who could answer for this ? 
When, at any former period, had a moment presented itself 
BO favourable for the accomplishment of the hereditary policy 
of Russia ? Tbe Turkey, which lie had regarded as dead in 
1844, no doubt still showed a provoking tenacity of life, but so 
little able was the Czar to conceal his impatience at this per- 
versity, that writing from St. Petersburg (21st February, 
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1853) to Lord John Russell, Sir Hamilton Seymour states his 
conviotion that he 'must have settled in his own mind that the 
hour, if not o/' Turkey's dissolution, at all events for ita disso- 
lution, must be at hand.' To whom, theu, in this crisis, could 
she look for aid ? To Austria, or to Prussia? These Powers 
the Emperor regarded as virtually at his own disposal,' To 
France ? Her he was prepared to defy if she stood alone, 
and if she were inclined to resistance, he might hope to tempt 
her into inaction by supporting her claims elsewhere. Eng- 
land was certainly formidable ; but without the aid of France 
— from which, under its new dynasty, the Czar mistakenly 
supposed that she had become estranged — even she might be 
encountered ; especially if a march could be stolen on her 
vigilance, and the Russian forces should gain a firm hold upon 
Turkish soil before she was in a position to move. Sincere 
herself in disclaiming any purpose of selfish aggrandisement, 
she might be quieted by the Czar's assurances, ' as a friend, a 
gentleman,' that Russia was actuated by the sanie purpose, 
while the forces were being advanced to the Turkish frontier. 
In this way a blow might be struck so sudden and so deadly 
as to turn the scale in the favour of Russia in any resistance 
to her advance upon Constantinople which might afterwards 
be attempted by England. Add to these considerations the 
effect of being told that England's fighting days were over ; 
and does it not become more than probable tliat the Emperor 
Nicholas would not have been wiithheld from his aggression 
upon Turkey by any language, however decided, which the 
English Cabinet might have used ? 

And, indeed, short of absolute defiance, more decided lan- 
guage could scarcely have been used than that which was 
held by England. The Emperor was told, early in 1853, that 
we in no way shared his belief that Turkey was in a dying 
state ; that in any case, if mischief did befall her, the question 
how her provinces should be dealt with was one, not for Rus- 
sia and England merely, but for all the Powers of Europe ; 
and that, while having ourselves no wish to hold Constanti- 
nople, we should not submit to its being held by Russia. If 

■ Thia is dear from Wh liiiiguage to Sir Hmnilton Sejmoar : — ' I and the 
Enjtliah Government having entire eonfldence in one enotXer's views, / care 
•ootimg aborii f/ii rest. Wtmn 1 speak of Eusain 1 apeak of A^tria ae well ; 
what Baits the one Buits the other: our interests as regards Turkej me Jier- 
ftotly idenlaottl.' — EdsUm H^Kra, Fart V. p. 10. And again (Ibid. p. 4]; — 
' Je desire bow parier ea ami ei en ^ntleinon ; ii tioua arrtiaiu a noiis enttndre 
3ur cetU i^aire, PAngleUrre rf nun, prmr h nsU, pew m'imj/oHe ; il m'est in- 
difffreni i» que font on peitimt le$autree,' 
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in the face of these intimations the Emperor persevered in 
his measures for invading Turliey, he must liave been pre- 
pared at all hazards to encounter any resistance from us wliich 
such a step might provoke. That this perseverance must pro- 
voke such resistance was obvious from the moment that the 
four Great Powers supported Turkey in her modifications of 
the Vienna Note. Only by adopting tbeir proposals could 
Russia have averted a war. But this she refused to do, and 
so brought matters to a point, as expressed by the Prince 
{ante, vol. ii. 419), where, ' only with the most dishonourable 
cowardice on the part of the Powers, could the demands be 
conceded by them which are now set up.' 

If the politic wisdom which had compassed the stealthy 
encroachments of Russia for the last 150 years had still pre- 
vailed, the Emperor would surely have sought the means at 
this point of retreating from the position he had taken — a 
position which he was told by the united voice of Europe was 
untenable. But lie did not do so. Many — and Lord Aber- 
deen among the number — found it hard to believe that the 
Sovereign, who, throughout a long reign, bad been the fore- 
most to uphold the obligations of treaties, would endanger 
the peace of Europe by seeking to disturb the territorial 
status, and at that very point where, of all others, any dis- 
turbance was sure to occasion an European convulsion.' The 
arbitrament of war, moreover, was too serious to bo lightly 
courted; and, although by this time a strong feeling of sym- 
pathy for Turkey had been aroused, it is impossible to look 
back upon the history of this period of excitement without 
coming to the conclusion that the Government did well to 
repress rather than stimulate any action which might have 
precipitated a recourse to arms, Russia was believed to be 
well prepared for war. Turkey was not; neither were we. 
France was equally unprepared. Austria and Prussia hung 
back, but if they could be induced to concur in active meas- 
ures with the Western Powers, it was manifestly impossible 
for Russia, even at the eleventh hour, to do otherwise than 

» It waa, as might have been expecteil, verr early foreseBQ that, 'when it wrb 
found war could not be avoided, people would he ready to Bay, that it might 
iinve been avoided if the Emperor Nioholas had been told in blunt languaKe 
that Ei^land would tight if he did not withdraw hia elaims. In writing (20th 
Deoember, 1863) to Lord Clarendon the Queon says:— 'Lord Palmeralon'H 
mode of proceeding always had that advantwfe, that it threatened steps wbioh 
'' hoped would not beoorae neoesaarv, whilst those hitheiW taken Btarted 
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recede. The Cabinet, when they joined with France in send- 
ing their fleets to the support of Turkey, could not but know 
that this was war, whatever gloss might be put upon the pro- 
ceeding.' If they hoped that a movement so serious might 
make the Kmperor pause in hia determination, tbey must 
have done so in the face of all experience of hia passionate 
and imperious nature ; and, by adopting it without at the 
same time declaring war, they seemed to have drifted into the 
war which they professed themselves anxious to avoid. But 
if they did so drift, it was not as a vessel driffa before wind 
and tide, without a steersman at the helm; but rather as 
every Ministry may be said to drift, where after long for- 
bearance a war is forced upon them by the obstinacy of an 
antagonist deaf to reason and remonstrance. It was natural, 
perhaps, that the action of the Government should seem 
wavering and uncertain to those who could not measure the 
difficulties of their position, or the importance of the negotia- 
tions which were then pending with the other Powers. But 
any misconstruction of this kind was of little moment so long 
as the Ministry had the satisfaction of knowing that they had 
not embroiled their country in war until every effort at con- 
ciliation had been made, and the utmost limits of forbearance 
had been reached. 

It was, no doubt, unfortunate for them that a belief should 
have become widely spread, — a belief traceable to their own 
ranks, — that a section of the Cabinet thought that a warlike 
policy had not been pressed with sufficient determination. At 
no time can the encouragement given by such rumours of in- 
ternal dissension to the attacks of the Opposition be other- 
wise than damaging to a Ministry, and their evil influence 
was felt long after the whole energies of the Cabinet were de- 
voted to the prosecution of the war with the utmost vigour, 
and, indeed, so long as Lord Aberdeen remained at the head 
of affairs. Many things were, therefore, said at the opening 
of the Session, which were shown to be both harsh and un- 
just, as soon as the Ministry were able to make public the de- 
tails of the negotiations of the previous year. When these 
became known, the feeling of distrust gave way to one of 

' In retamin? to Lord Clarendon (SOtli December, 185S) the Draft De- 

rtoh to Lord Cowley, which authoriaed the joi-' ""''■" "'■"■- A5i;=.q fl.ew in 
Blach Sea for conflning Russian ships of n . . 
— ■- - ""'-- — ncludiog sentenoe' [of tha Despatch] 'the 
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confidence. In an animated debate on tlie 20th of February, 
Lord Palmerston, in a speech in his best manner, triumphant^ 
ly vindicated the Ministry from the charge which had been 
pressed against them by Mr Disraeli, of credulity in attach- 
ing credit to the representations of the Russian Govern- 
ment : — 

'It 13 said, that we heard of miUtaty prepai'ations on the part of Kussla, 
and VIC ought to have inferrred fiom this thM some other demands were on 
fogt. We were told by the Russian Government itself that such prepara- 
tions were making, but we were also UM bj the Kussian Government that 
thdr sole object was to counteract the menadi^ language which had been 
used bj France, and that they bore solely and entarely on the question of the 
Holy Places. We wore told also, it is quite true, that Russia required some 
proof of confidence, as well as some reparation from Turkey, for ofEenees 
which she had committed in connection with the changes that had been made 
in the question of the Holy Places, and that the security was to be in tbo 
form o£ a treaty confirming the Sultan's firmans for the settlement of that 
question. But we bad never any intimation that any such treaty was to ap- 
ply to other matters.' 

After taxing the Russian Government with exhausting 
every modification of untruth, concealment, and evasion, 
ending with assertions of positive falsehood. Lord Palmerston, 
who was reputed to be at variance with Lord Aberdeen as to 
his policy of forbearance, went on to ask whether anything 
had been lost by that forbearance ? Dealing with the asser- 
tion that Russia would have given way if we had shown 
greater vigour at first, he spoke of it as ' a plausible opinion, 
but, after all, only an opinion,' and ' had Russia, instead of 
submission, urged us on then to the point at which we now 
stand, we should have been justly chai^eable with a grave 
political mistake.' He supported this opinion by pointinj^ 
out, that we should then have alienated the support of 
Austria and Prussia, which up to this point we had secured, 
and whose neutrality would in any case be of vital moment. 
They were not likely to have rushed rashly into a war, which, 
if Russia should succeed, would involve 

'Such an appropriation of goograpbioal power on her pari, as must be fatal 
to the Independent action of Uieae two countries. . . . Now they will feel 
it due to themselves to take some part in the contest, for, if they do not, 
Austria must have indeed forgotten all her established policy, and must be 
i"uorBnt of all her own interests ; and the same is the case with Prussia. I 
therefore say,' ho continued, ' that with Bn;;land and Prancn acting as the 
supporters of Turkey, with the opinion of the whole of Europe opposed to 
the Emperor of Russia, who will not have a single ally to support him in bis 
career of inguatico, I have no doubt as to what must be the result,' 
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This speech did much towards repairing' the mischief 
done by the reports of division in the Cabinet counsels. In 
writing to Baroti Stockmar a few days afterwards, the Prince 
speaks of it in this sense : 

' The Ministry,' he says, ' has gained in moral strength. 
The publication of the Blue Book has quite changed the 
popular feeling as to the conduct of the Eastern affair, and 
in place of indigTiation, suspicion, &o,, produced a recognition 
of the dignified bearing of the Government. The debates 
on the Eastern question have all turned out wel! for the 
Ministry, and now that even Palmerston has spoken out in 
the Commons, the public is satisiied. This again strengthens 
Aberdeen, whose downfall continues to be the dearest wish 
of the Tories.' 

True to what he considered his pledge to the country, 
Lord John Russell had introduced his Keform Bill on the 
13th of February. It had its enemies, however, within the 
Cabinet itself, and it was generally felt that the time for its 
introduction was unseasonable. On the 14th of February 
the Prince had written, ' It is true, que personne n'en veut, 
because people see, hear, and wish for war and war only.' 
In the letter to Baron Stockmar just quoted, lie thus refers 

' Lord John lias introduced liis Reform Bill, and, although 
Parliament is now as before most aosiuus to get quit of the 
whole question, and all parties, the Whigs included, would 
fain get Lord John out of the way at once and for ever, yet 
the measure has met with so much genuine support through- 
out the country by reason of its fairness, moderation, liberal- 
ity and comprehensiveness, that Parliament will have to deal 
warily both with it and its originator. The Radicals decided 
yesterday at a private meeting on giving their adhesion to it. 
The Bill is, moreover, a really good one, especially the in- 
troduction of the principle of a representation of minorities 
by way of compensation for the extension of tlie franchise.' 

Then returning to the all-engrossing subject of the hour, 
the Prince continues : — 

' Twelve thousand men will be assembled in Malta within 
a few days. Lord Baglan receives the command ; the two 
Divisions will be led by George [Duke of] Cambridge and 
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General Browne. Gordon, who goes out upon the Staff, has 
left me, and I have appointed in his stead Captain du Plat of 
the Artillerj, son of the Consul General in Warsaw. We are 
getting ready 15,000 men besides. France, which has hither- 
to shown no disposition to send a, single man, will now send 
45,000. The answer of the Kmperor of Russia to the French 
Emperor's published letter, in which 1813 is bluntly pointed 
at, breaks down the bridge between these two potentates, 
and makes future coquetting impossible. 

'We have exchanged notes with France, by which we 
mutually put ourselves under condition neither to seek nor 
reap any territorial advantage nor aggrandisement from the 
war, and offer Austria and Prussia admission into the alliance 
upon the same conditions. 

' Austria seems to have wakened up at last, and to be 
anxious to assume her place in our confederacy ; if she does, 
Prussia will come in with her. Manteuffel's behaviour hith- 
erto has been excellent. We have tendered to the Forte a 
Protective Treaty, which will be signed forthwith. 

' We have placed our own commerce and that of France 
at sea and throughout the world under mutual protection, 
as a precaution against the worst complications, and we are 
ready for war. The Baltic Fleet will be the finest that ever 
went to sea,— twenty-eight sail of the line, to which France 
will add a complement of fifteen. In Petersburg they seem 
to have made up their mind to throw down the gauntlet to 
all Europe. Doubts begin to be entertained as to the Em- 
peror's sanity. 

' Our finances are so flourishing, that we expect to carry 
on the war without borrowing a shilling, doubling the Income 
Tax in case of need ; at the same time, however, we shall 
not give a shilling of subsidy to any one. The public is as 
eager for war as ever. In the theatre every allusion to it is 
received with acclamations.' 

It soon became evident that the Prince's fears as to the 
fate of the Reform Bill were to bo realised. Although Lord 
Falmerston had professed his approval of its leading princi- 
ples, when he resumed his place in the Ministry after hia 
brief secession in December, it was notorious that neither 
Lord Lansdowne nor himself approved o£ the measure, nor 
of the time chosen for bringing it forward. The knowledge 
of this circumstance emboldened the Opposition in their 
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determination to prevent any change in the representation. 
Many even of the ordinary supporters of the Ministry re- 
monstrated against stirring further with the measure, and an 
independent member, Sir E. Dering, gave notice of his inten- 
tion to m.ove an amendment, on the second reading, that it 
was inexpedient to discuss it in the present state of our 
foreign relations. On the 3rd of March the second reading 
was adjourned to the 16th of April. But there was every 
reason to apprehend a serious defeat if this were pressed, and 
on the 11th of that month Lord John Bussell was compelled 
to announce the withdrawal of the measure for the Session. 
His emotion in doing so indicated very plainlj', that he was 
constrained to this step, as much by the coldness of friends, 
as by the pressure of tbe ostensibly more urgent business 
by which he professed to have been moved to sacrifice his 



il scheme. 

But in truth the country was in no mood to consider auy 
question, either of contraction or redistribution of the fran- 
chise. Its whole thoughts were concentrated on the war, 
which, in the Queen's words in writing to King Leopold (14th 
February), ' was popular beyond belief,' The enthusiasm con- 
tinued to rise with the preparations, which were now actively 
on foot, for a conflict, in which the country was impatient to 
engage. The Czar's reply to the Emperor of the French had 
dispelled the last hope that he would abate one jot of his pre- 
tensions ; and, if anything had been wanting to animate the 
popular feeling, tlio manifesto which he issued on the 33rd of 
February would have been more than sufficient for the piir- 
pose, 'England and France,' it ran, 'have sided with the 
enemies of Christianity against Russia conibating for the 
Orthodox faith. But Russia will not betray her holy mission, 
and if enemies encroach upon her frontiers, we are ready to 
meet them with the firmness bequeathed to us by our fore- 
fathers,' This lan^age imported a fiercer rancour into a 
strife already sufficiently embittered, by declaring that to be 
a war of creeds which the Western nations could only recog- 
nise as the offspring of a reckless ambition. 

The Russian Ambassador had quitted London on the 7th 
of February, and the same day our Ambassador at St. Peters- 
burg was recalled. The formality of declaring war had 
nevertheless not been gone through. The time, however, for 
doing this had now come. Towards the end of February the 
Austrian Prime Minister had let it be known, that if France 
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and England would fix a day for the evacuation ot the Princi 
palitics by Russia, after which, if the notice were disiegaidtd, 
hostilities would commence, Austria would support the suni- 
mons. No time was lost in acting upon thrs announcement, 
and on the 37th of February simultaneous notes to this efiect 
were despatched to St. Petersburg from London and trom 
Paris. The bearer of these despatches was to wait six days 
for a reply, and the 30th of April was nampd as the day for 
the evacuation of the Principalities. To these notes, whioh 
were delivered to the Emperor on the lith of March, he m- 
timated to the representatives of England and France, 
through his Chancellor, that he did not think it fitting {con- 
venable) that he should make any reply. This decision 
reached London by the 34th. On the 37th the Emperor of 
the French addressed a message to the Corps Jj^gislatif, an- 
nouncing that Russia, having refused to reply to the summons 
of France and England, was thereby placed, with regard to 
France, in a state of war, the whole responsibility of which 
rested upon Russia. The same day a message from the 
Queen to the House of Lords announced the failure of the 
negotiations with Russia, in which, in concert with her allies, 
Her Majesty had been for some time engaged, and on the fol- 
lowing day a formal Declaration of War was issued. This 
document, after narrating the progress of the Eastern Ques- 
tion with admirable succinctness, concluded thus:— 

'In this wmjnnoture, Her Majeetj feela called upon, by regard for an ally, 
the integrity and independonco of whose empire have been recognised as 
essential to the peace of Europe, by the sympathies of her people with right 
against wrong, by a desire to avert from hor doiainions most injurious conse- 
quences, and to save Europe from the prepondecBnce of a Power, which has 
violated the faith of treaties and defies the opinion of the civilisud world, to 
lake op arms, in conjunction with the Emperor of the French, for the defence 
of the Sultan. Her Majesty is persuaded that in so acting she will have the 
sapport of her people ; and that the pretest of zeal for the Christian reUfrfon 
will be used in vain to cover an aggression undertaken in disregDrd of its holy 
precepts and of ila pure and beneficent spirit.' 

Meanwhile a considerable portion of the troops destined 
for action in the East had sailed. No nobler body of men 
ever wore the British uniform than the regiments which 
passed through London in these days, high in heart and hope, 
and in the flower of manly vigour, amid the cheers of surging 
and enthusiastic crowds. Of one det-achment so starting to 
scenes of privation and trial, then little dreamed of by these 
crowds or by themselves, a glimpse is furnished in a few 
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graphic touches in a. letter by the Queen to King Leopold on 
the 38th of February: — 

'The last battaJion of the Guards (Scottish Fusiliers) em- 
barked to-day. They passed through the court-yard here at 
seven o'clock this morning. We stood on the balcony to see 
them. The morning fine, the sun ghining over the towers of 
Westminster Abbey, and an immense crowd collected to see 
the fine men, and dieering them immensely as with difficulty 
they marched along. They formed line, presented arms, and 
then cheered us very heartily, and went off cheering. It was 
a touching and beautiful sight. Many sorrowing friends were 
there, and one saw the shake of many a hand. My best 
wishes and prayers will be with them all. 

A few days after this (10th of March, 1854), the Queen 
and Prince left London for Osborne, in order that they might 
visit the magnificent fleet which had been assembled at 
Spitbead under the command of Sir Charles Napier. On 
the eve of their departure Her Majesty writes to Lord Aber- 
deen : — 

'We are ]usf starting to see the fleet, which is to sail at 
once for its important destination. It will be a solemn mo- 
mentl Many a heart will be very heavy, and many a prayer, 
ijicluding our own, will be offered up for its safety and glory! ' 
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ffiurt of Bsrlin— Letter by King of Pruasis to Queen VIcloria— Her Mi^s^'a Ef ply— 
Publication of Sir Hamilton Seymour'a Cooferaatlons wllh tbe Emiicior Kigbolas— 
Their £9eot upon Earone—KusBian Intrigues In Greece— Suppressien of EIbIdh tbere 
by Frencli and EnsbshTroops— Renona by Prin&j, In Letter to the King of Iho 3Sel- 
giBhs, why Eogknd went to war. 

The fame of the stately fleet which was assembled at Spit- 
head had drawn thousands to Portsmouth from every part o£ 
the country, and the appearance it presented answered the 
high expectations which had been raised. Twenty iron ships, 
all moved by steam, composed the squadron. Of these the 
Duke of WeUinffton, of 131 guns, and the Moyal George, o£ 
130 guns, were three-deckers, six more were line-of-bafctle 
ships, and the remaining twelve were all of great tonnage, 
and armed with artillery of the most formidable weight. The 
weather which awaited the Queen on her arrival from London 
was too bad to admit of any deliberate inspection of the fleet 
on her way to Osborne, and prevented Her Majesty from visit- 
ing the Admiral's ship, the St. Jean d'Acre, as she had in- 
tended. But although the bad weather somewliat marred what 
would otherwise have been a spectacle of unusual beauty and 
interest, it could not deprive those who were at this moment 
uppermost in Her Majesty's thoughts of the encouragement 
of her presence. Leaving Portsmouth amid the thunders of 
a salute from the vessels there, including the old Victory, the 
little Royal yacht, the Fairy, made its way through the squad- 
ron, amid the cheers of the men, by whom the yards were 
manned, and the roar of the guns, and then bore away for 
Osborne. 

Next day (11th March) the Queen and Prince returned in 
the Fairy to Spithcad to witness the departure of the first 
Division of the squadron for the Baltic. Taking her place at the 
head of the squadron, the Fairy led the way for several miles, 
and then stopped while the fleet defiled past the Royal yacht, 
saluting as it went. As the majestic procession went by, — 
the Admiral bringing up the rear in the I>uke of Wellington, 
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— The JVmes chronicler reports, ' Her Majesty stood waving 
lier handkerchief towards the mighty ship as she departed, 
and for a long time after the whole fleet had gone the Kojal 
yacht remained motionless, as if the illustrions occupants de- 
sired to linger over a spectacle calculated to impress them so 
profoundly.' What was in the Queen's heart at the time we 
may infer from a few words in a letter of this period to Baron 
Stockmar ; ' I am very enthusiastic about my dear army and 
navy, and wish I had two sons in both now. I know 1 shall 
suffer much when I hear of losses among them,' On the ISth, 
when the second Divison of the squadron sailed, the Queen 
and Prince returned to Spithcad to give them a parting greet- 
ing. 

On the 11th March the Prince writes to Baron Stockmar: — 

' I write to you to-day from Osborne, to which we came 
yesterday, in order to see at noon to-day the fleet put to sea 
which has been mustered at Spithead, and is to go to the Bal- 
tic under Sir Charles Napier. It is wonderfully fine, consist- 
ing almost exclusively of screw ships, and carries 2,000 guns 
and 31,000 men. The French have not yet been able to get a 
single ship ready to start, but they promise great things. We 
can wait no longer, for the ice in the Baltic is beginning to 
break up.' 

Admiral Sir Charles Napier felt that too much had been 
spoken and written as to what his fleet might be relied on to 
effect ; and, in replying to an address from the corporation 
of Portsmouth just before starting, he had done his best to 
moderate the expectations which had been raised, and which 
the event proved to be greatly exaggerated. Some days 
before (7th March) a dinner, presided over by Lord Palmer- 
ston, and attended by Sir James Graham, First Lord of the 
Admiralty, and by Sir William Molesworth, the First Com- 
missioner of Works, had been given to him at the Reform 
Club. A more prudent man would not have allowed himself 
to be put in a position where modesty in speech was sure to 
be construed into lack of spirit, and yet where confident as- 
sertion must have that air of bravado which a brave man most 
abhors. Sir Charles Napier was not the man to steer between 
a Soylla and Charybdis of this kind. But his speech upon the 
occasion created less dissatisfaction than those of the more 
practised orators, who made him the object of their e 
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It was a new feature in English political life, that members 
of the Cabinet should take an active part in a public dinner 
to an Admiral on tbe eve of his assuming a command at the 
outset of a great war. There was no need to fan the war 
spirit of the country, for it was already at fever pitch ; and it 
was generally felt that it would have been time enough to 
speak of English prowess and the great qualities of a navat 
leader, after victory, and not before it. Tbe tone of the 
speeches of both Lord Palmerston and Sir James Grrabam was 
resented as flippant and unbecoming by those whose hearts 
went entirely with the war, scarcely less than by those who 
most strongly condemned it. ' I have read,' said Mr. Bright, 
a few nights afterwards in the House of Commons, ' the pro- 
ceedings of that banquet with pain and humiliation. The 
reckless levity displayed is, in my opinion, discreditable to 
the grave and responsible statesmen cf a civilised and Chris- 
tian nation.' Losing his wonted self-control, Lord Palmer- 
ston adopted a tone of contemptuous indignation in his reply, 
but the House was not in a temper to submit to an exhibition 
of the same levity towards themselves, and he was made to 
feel that his influence, great as it was, conld not reconcile 
them to the grave mistake which he had committed. 

By this time it had become clear that Russian influence at 
the Court of Berlin was actively at work to undo the Euro- 
pean concert which had hilherto been maintained. The Prus- 
sian envoy at the Conference of Vienna had, as we have 
seen, joined in the declaration that the recent proposals of 
the Czar were inadmissible. But no sooner had this step 
been taken than the King of Prussia became alarmed at the 
act of his own Grovernment, His dread of what the Czar 
might do in the way of attack on Prussia was known to verge 
on absolute pusillanimity, and the alternative now presented 
to his choice was, either to follow the other Great Powers 
into enforcing by arms their declaration that the demands of 
Russia were incompatible with the faith of treaties and the 
peace of Europe, or to take up a position of neutrality, on 
the ground that the interests of Prussia were not involved in 
the quarrel. 

In the letter to Baron Stockmar just quoted the Prince 
says on this subject : — 

'The European complication is becoming, through the 
conduct of the King of Prussia, most perilous tor Germany. 
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He has witliin the last fortnight taken a decided turn in 
favour of Russia, and Buiiseii has fallen into extreme discredit 
here. After he had depicted in the most glowing colonrs 
Prussia's readiness to stand by the Western Powers, and 
urged us (fe pousser la pointe, and to force his Ministry into 
further declarations, telling us they needed and desired such 
a stimulus, he has, since has master's change of front, become 
suddenly very violent with Lord Clarendon — "Prussia could 
not allow herself to be bullied," &c. &c, &c. 

' The irritation here against the Prussian Court is very 
great, and not undeserved. After it bad caused intimation 
to be made of its dread of France, and we had procured a 
declaration for them that no territorial aggrandisement of any 
kind would be accepted by that nation, they now affect a fear 
of Ritasia, as though Prussia must be swallowed up in a mo- 
ment. This to a certain extent paralyses Austria, and once 
the war begins, which it will do in a fortnight, and Europe is 
found to act in concert no longer, the King's character must 
inevitably be damaged, and a revolutionary war ensue. 

' Reform is meanwhile postponed till Easter, and I do not 
SCO a chance for its being taken up again,' 

The King of Prussia seems to have thought that some- 
thing could be done by taking the Eastern Question into his 
own hands, and making a direct personal appeal to the Eng- 
lish Sovereign, It is difficult to see by what process he could 
have brought himself to think, that such a step could be of 
any avail, unless, indeed, it were that, in his conceptions of 
a constitutional monarchy, the will of the Sovereign was 
omnipotent, and could reverse the decisions of the Ministry. 
However this may be, scarcely had the decision negative of 
the Czar's proposals been come to at Vienna, when he de- 
spatched a cavalry officer. General von der GrSben, with two 
letters to our Queen, one official and the other private. Both 
letters could of course only be dealt with by Her Majesty as 
public documents addressed to her advisers as well as to her- 
self. Their only practical object was to urge the Queen to 
consider anew the Russian proposal, which had been rejected 
at Vienna, 'in a spirit of conciliation and a love of peace.' 
If only she would do this, the King wrote, he would not aban- 
don the hope that a ^ood understanding would yet be come 
to between Great Britain, France, and Russia. As the official 
letter was confined to this suggestion, the answer was short 
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and decided : ' Although anxious,' it bore, ' to oo-opcratc with 
Your Majesty in every effort for the preservation of peace, I 
deeply lament to say that I cannot venture to entertain a 
hope that war will now be averted; but I feel confidence that 
its sphere may be restricted, and the duration of that great 
calamity may be shortened by the Four Powers continuing to 
be firmly united in their policy and course of action.' 

The King's other letter, which was long and eloquent as 
usual, demanded a more elaborate reply. ' I am informed,' 
he wrote, ' that the Russian Emperor has sent proposals for 
preliminaries of peace to Vienna, and that these have been 
pronounced by the Conference of Ambassadors not to be in 
accordance with their programme. Just there, where the 
vocation of diplomacy ceases, does the special province of the 
Sovereign begin. The moment is big with a most momentous 
decision. The destinies of a quarter of the globe bang upon 
a cast of the die. If Grod be not merciful to Europe, we are 
face to face with a war of which the end cannot be foreseen.' 
Then recalling the enormous losses of human life in the war 
of 1813-14-15 — ' a war commensurate, however, with the 
horrors of the sacrifice,' — the King asks, if the impending 
war is ' worth the much greater sacrifice which it will de- 
mand, looking to the inexhaustible resources and the un- 
shakeable resolution of Russia and the Allied Powers.' 

'Is it not most strange,' the letter continues, 'that Eng- 
land seems for some time past to have been ashamed of what 
has been the special motive cause of the impending conflagra- 
tion ? "Who now speaks of the Turk ? On the contrary, the 
war will now be in the highest sense of the word a war for an 
idea (ein TendenzkHeg)^ The preponderance of Russia is to 
be broken down ! Well ! I, her neighbour, have never felt 
this preponderance, and have never yielded to it. And Eng- 
land, in trutl), has felt it less than I, The equilibrium of 
Europe will be menaced by this war, for the world's greatest 
Powers will be weakened by it. But, above all, suffer me to 
ask, "Does God's law justify a war for an idea?"' This 
last consideration it is that leads the writer to implore Her 
Majesty, ' for the sake of the Prince of Peace, not to reject 
the Russian proposals, . . . Order them to be probed to the 

■ It is diffiBult to flnil in English a ftill equivaieiit lor this word. The 
meaning seema to Ije u war directed to a remote olterior purpose aa contrasted 
with a war for an ioimodiata and tan^ble object, Bueh as a war of defeuoe or 
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bottom, and see that this is done in a desire for peace. Cause 
what may ie accepted to be winnowed from what appears 
olgectionable, and set negotiations on foot vpon this basis / 
I know that the Eussian Emperor is ardently desirous of peac«. 
Let Your Majesty build a bridge for the principle of his life 
— the Imperial honour ! He will walk over it, extolling God 
and praising Him. For this I pledge myself. 

' In conclusion, will Your Majesty allow me to say one 
word for Prussia and for myself ? J am resolved to maintain 
aposition of complete neutrality ; and to this I add, with 
protid elation, My people and myself are of one mind. They 
require absolute neutrality from me. They say (and I say), 
" What have we to do with the Turk ? " Whether he stand 
or fall in no way concerns the industrious Rhinelanders and 
the husbandmen of the liiesengebirg and Bernstein. Grant 
that the Russian tax-gatherers are an odious race, and that 
of late monstrous falsehoods have been told and outrages 
perpetrated in the Imperial name. It was the Turk, and not 
we who suffered, and the Turk has plenty of good friends, 
but the Emperor is a noble gentleman, and has done us no 
harm. Your Majesty will allow that this North German sound 
practical sense is difficult to gainsay, . , . Should Count GrO- 
ben come too late, should war have been declared, still I do 
not abandon hope. Many a war has been declared, and yet 
not come to actual blows. God the Lord's Will decides.' 

To rebuke, without violating the forms of courtesy, the 
amiable but most mischievous weatness which pervades this 
letter, and to make appeal to a sentiment higher than the 
short-sighted and selfish policy which it announced, was no 
easy task. But the firm hand and admirable tact which never 
failed the Sovereign was equal to the task. Her Majesty's 
reply was in German, and the earnest conviction under which 
it was written is visible in the firm and fluent characters of 
the draft of it, in the Prince's autograph, which lies before 
us, without a word o£ erasure or interlineation, as we trans- 

Osborne, IJUi Match, ISoi. 

' Dear Brother, — General Graf von GrOben has handed to 
me the official as well as private letter of Your Majesty, and 
I send your friendly messenger back to you with answers to 
both. He will be able to tell you by word of mouth, what I 
can only do imperfectly in writing, how deep is my regret, 
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that after we have gone hand in hand loyally until now, you 
should separate from us at this critical moment. My regret 
is all the greater by reason of my inability even to compre- 
hend the reasons which induce Your Majesty to take this st«p. 

'The recent Russian proposals came as an answer to the 
very last attempt at a compromise which the Powers consid- 
ered they could make with honour, and they have been re- 
jected by the Vienna Conference, not because they were 
merely at variance with the language of the programme, but 
because they were directly contrary to its meaning. Your 
Majesty's envoy has taken part in this (ilonference and its de- 
cision, and when Your Majesty says, " where the vocation of 
diplomacy ends, there that of the Sovereign may with pro- 
priety begin," I cannot concur in any such line of demarca- 
tion, for what my ambassador does, he does in my name, and 
consequently I feel myself not only bound in honour, but 
also constrained by an imperative obligation to accept the 
consequences, whatever they may be, of the line which he 
has been directed to adopt, 

' The consequences of a war, frightful and incalculable as 
■e, are as distressing to me to contemplate as they are 
r Majesty. I am also aware that the Emperor of Rus- 
sia does not wish for war. But he makes demands upon the 
Porte, which the united European Powers, yourself included, 
have solemnly declared to be incompatible with the inde- 
pendence of the Porte and the equilibrium of Europe. In 
view of this declaration, and of the presence of the Russian 
army of invasion in the Principalities, the Powers must be 
prepared to support their words by acts. If the Turk now 
retires into the background, and the impending war appears 
to you. to be a " war for an idea," the reason is simply this, 
that the very motives which urge on the Emperor, in spite of 
tiie protest of all Europe, and at the risk of a war that may 
devastate the world, to [wraist in his demands, disclose a de- 
termination to realise a fixed idea, and that the grand ulterior 
consequences of the war must be regarded as far more im- 
portant than its original ostensible cause, which in the be- 
ginning appeared to be neither more nor less than the key 
of the back door of a mosque. 

' Your Majesty calls upon me " to probe the question to 
the bottom in the spirit and love of peace, and to build a. 
bridge for the Imperial honour." .... All the devices and 
ingenuity of diplomacy and also of good will have been squan- 
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dered during the last nine months in vain attemptR to build 
up such a bridge 1 Frojets de Notes, Conventions, Protocols, 
&<3. &o., by the dozen have emanated from the Chancelleries 
of tiie different Powers, and the ink that lias gone to the 
penning of them might well be called a second Black Sea. 
But every one of them has been wrecked upon the self-will 
of your Imperial hrother-in-law. 

' When Your Majesty teils me " that you are now deter- 
mined to assume an attitude of complete neutrality," and that 
in this mind you appeal to your people, who exclaim with 
sound practical sense, " It is to the Turk that violence has 
been done ; the Turk has plentv of good friends, and the Em- 
peror has done us no harm," — t do not understand you. Had 
such language fallen from the King of Hanover or of Saxony, 
I could have understood it. But up to the present hour I 
have regarded Prussia as one of the five Great Powers, which 
since the Peace of 1815 have been the guarantors of treaties, 
the guardians of civilisation, the champions of right, and ulti- 
mate arbitrators of the nations ; and I have for my part felt 
the holy duty to which they were thus divinely called, being 
at the same time perfectly alive to the obligations, serious as 
these are and fraught with danger, which it imposes. Re- 
nounce these obligations, my dear brother, and in doing so 
you renounce for Prussia the status she has hitherto held. 
And if the example thus set should find imitators, European 
civilisation is abandoned as a plaything for the winds ; right 
will no longer find a champion, nor the oppressed an umpire 
to appeal to. 

' Let not Your Majesty think that my object in what I 
have said is to persuade you to change your determination ; 
it is a genuine outpouring from the heart of a sister who is 
devoted to you, who could not forgive herself if, at such an 
eventful moment, she did not lay bare her inmost soul to you. 
So little have I it in my purpose to seek to persuade you, 
that nothing has pained me more than the suspicion expressed 
through Greneral von der Grfiben in your name, that it was 
the wish of England to lead you into temptation by holding 
out the prospect of certain advantages. The groundlessness 
of such an assumption is apparent from the very terms of the 
Treaty, which was offered to you, the most important clause 
of which was that by which the contracting parties pledged 
themselves, under no circumstances, to seek to obtain from the 
war any advantaije to themselves. Your Majesty could not 
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possibly have given any stronger proof of your unselfishness 
than by your signature to this treaty, 

' But now to conclude ! You think that war might even 
be declared, yet you express the hope that for all that it might 
still not break out. I cannot, unfortunately, give counte 
nance to the hope that the declaration will not be followed 
by immediate action. Shakspeare's words — 

Beware 
Of entrance to a quarrel ; but, being in, 
Bear it, that the opposer uiaj beware of thee — 

have sunk deeply into every Englishman's heart. Sad that 
they should find their application here, where, in other cir- 
cumstances, personal friendship and liking would alone pre- 
vail ! What must be Your Majesty's state of mind at seeing 
(hem directed against a beloved brother-in-law, whom yet, 
much as you love him, your conscience cannot acquit of the 
crime of having, by his arbitrary and passionate bearing, 
brought such vast misery upon the world 1 

' May the Almighty have you in his keeping ! 
' With Albert's warmest remembrances and our united 
greetings to the dear Queen, I remain, 
' My Dear Brother, 

' Your Majesty's faithful sister and friend, 

' Victoria E.' 

In returning the draft of this letter to the Prince (18th 
of March) Lord Clarendon said, that he 'had road it with 
sincere pleasure and admiration. It is probably the first time 
that a faithful picture of his conduct and position has been 
presented to the King. I have sent a translation to Lord 
Aberdeen.' 

A few days afterwards the Prince reported his views of 
the political position in the following letter to Baron Stock- 



' During the time I have not written, a period of scarcely 
a fortnight, the political world has again undergone a marked 
revolution. The symptoms which we had noted in Berlin 
were speedily followed by a complete right-about-face in the 
Prussian policy. The indignation here on the subject of the 
inconstancy, the un reliableness, and the folly ( Unversiand) 
of the King is very great. Even Bunscn has been acting 
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foolisbly, first laying before the King a grand scheme for the 
partition of Russia to the advantage of Prussia, and then, 
when he found that this had fallen into the liands of hiB mas- 
ter's Russian camarilla, and had roused the King's own indig- 
nation, making a scene with Ijord Clarendon, in which he 
started, without any justification, the theme, " Prussia will 
not be bullied," and, in order to set himself right again at 
home, telegraphing that Lord Clarendon had answered him 
in very violent langiiage (which was true). Now, however, 
the King has referred the violence to the scheme of partition, 
called himself disgraced, &g. It was necessary Bunsen should 
have a diplomatic indisposition for some months. He replied 
that he would not be indisposed. Then Von der Groben was 
sent to explain the King's policy ! No pleasant task either ! 
But the choice for the purpose was good, for it fell upon a 
man, who knew absolutely nothing of the policy, who was no 
witch and no diplomatist, and had not read a single official docu- 
ment on the Eastern Question, and who was only allowed six 
hours pour /aire ses malles, after receiving the announce- 
ment of his mission. And this was the man charged with 
the duty of convincing England, that the intentions of the 
Emperor of Russia were excellent, and that, we ought not to 
make war upon the poor man ! The King wished to preserve 
complete neutrality, for he was furious that it should have 
been thought he was open to be bribed. Prussia and Ger- 
many have absolutely no interest in the Eastern Question, 
except the wish to see Christianity established! ! The an- 
swers you may imagine. 

' I have read Gustav Diezel's hrochure with extreme inter- 
est,' and arranged for its translation into English. It is ad- 
mirably written. When one is standing in the treadmill of 
action, the product of the calm consecutive thought of a Ger- 
man highly cultivated philosophical head is a great refresh- 
ment. You can form no conception of the fatigue which just 
at this moment this treadmill causes me, and of the refresh- 
ment which a quarter of an hour's conversation with you now 
and then would be to me. 

'Even yet Aberdeen cannot rise to the level of the situa- 
tion {Aberdeen kann sick nock nicht in die Soke sohwingen) ; 

' Bisdrmd, DeulscMand, «bi£ die Oesllieke Prage, -boti Gualao Diael, Stntli- 

Ssit, ISSS. The Prince does not Beam to have curried otit his inteotion to 
uve this very able pamphlet tranBlatad. It would have been of great use 
towards making the oompUoadoos of the Eastern Question well underatood, 
and would have been probably more useful in 18T6 than in 1853, 
vol. III. — 3 
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the war is in his eyes "like a civil war, like a war between 
England and Scotland ! " I do not like it myself {ich mag 
ihn nichi), but for all that I cannot conjure up his feeling 
within myself, perhaps because I was born in 1819, and he 
was serving in 1813 and 1814 in the headquarters of the 
Allies. 

' If Austria continue true, tliis feeling will be greatly mod- 
ified, but Prussia makes it very difficult for it to do so, 

'The Baltic Fleet is superb; on the other hand, the 
speeches at the Napier dinner at the Reform Club, where 
Palmerston presided, were scandalous and vulgar. 

' The publication of Hamilton Seymour's Conversations 
■with the Emperor of AU the Jtussias, which the Journal de 
Pitersboi^g has forced upon us, wil! no doubt produce a great 
sensation on the Continent. The Emperor's dishonesty could 
not portray itself in more glaring colours,' nor his dispara- 
ging estimate of the German Powers. 
' Buotingliam Palace, 23r(l Mareli, 1854.' 

The celebrated 'Conversations' here mentionf^d by the 
Prince might long have been confined to the official archives, 
but for the article in the Journal de St.-Fkersbourg on the 3nd 
of March, which obviously emanated from the Imperial Chan- 
cery. It professed to be an answer to the imputation of had 
faith on the part of the Russian Government, which had been 
made by Lord John Russell, in a speech in Parliament on the 
17th of February. To this charge the confidential communi- 
cations between the Governments were appealed to as giving 
an absolute negative. So challenged, the Government was 
absolved from the well -understood rule which bound them to 
confine the knowledge of such confidential communications to 
the Cabinet itself They could ha\'e desired nothing better 
than to have their hands set free, for the documents, while 
they proved, in Lord Clarendon's words,' that our Ministry 
had been ' honest to the Sultan, honest to our Allies, honest 
to ihe Emperor himself,' furnished a conclusive answer to the 
vehement assertions of their opponents, that they had wavered 
in their policy, and had allowed themselves to be hoodwinked 

> What would tha world have thought, could it have known that before 
feeling the pake of the EcgliBii Ambassador as to the diarooinbement of 
Turkav, the Emperor hud made eimilar overtures to Austria, and witb equal 
want of sueoesB 1 Our Qovemmeot was not awsre of tMs (jjl long afterwards. 

' In his speech (Slst March) on moving the Address in answer to the Queen's 
message, onnouiicxng llie oeaaation of fiicndly relations with Euasia. 
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by the devices of Russian diplomacy. If they had been tack- 
ward in recognising all the dangers of the situation, it was 
now seen, that this was due solely to the assurances, of the 
most positive character, given by the Emperor himself, that 
he would take no decisive step in regard to Turkey of which 
England should not previously have been apprised. In the 
Imperial Memorandum, which closed the series of documents 
referred to, the Emperor professed his ready concurrence in 
the English view, ' that the best means of upholding the dura- 
tion of the Turkish Government was not to harass it by over- 
bearing demands, supported in a manner humiliating to its 
independence and dignity.' The Memorandum was dated the 
15th of April, 1853 ; but at the very moment when the Em- 

feror was holding this language to our representative at St. 
etershnrg, Prince Menschikoff was trying by threats at 
Constantinople to extort from the Porte a secret treaty, which 
Lord Stratford do Ecdcliffo, in transmitting a copy of it to 
our Foreign Office, aptly described, as having for its object 
' to reinstate Russian influence in Turkey on an exclusive 
basis, and in a commanding and stringent form.' 

Read by the light of what had since occurred, there seemed 
to be no doubt that the plans for disposing of ' the dyingman's ' 
inheritance were rapidly maturing at the very time that our 
Government were being amused with a show of absolute con- 
fidence. An immense body of men had been moved up tow- 
ards the Principalities in the beginning of 1853, with a view, 
it was given out, to support Turkey in the event of any at- 
tempt by France at coercion, and this very force was now 
occupying them as a ' material guarantee ' for the fulfilment 
of Russia's demands. The idea of Constantinople passing 
into the hands of Russia was plainly seen to have taken pos- 
session of the Emperor's mind. He professed his readiness 
to pledge himself not to establish himself there ' as proprietor, 
of course ; but as trustee (dipositaire), — that he would net 
say.' 

This was a fine distinction, which might very readily be 
forgotten, should any question of dislodgment arise, espe- 
cially as the Emperor, with marked emphasis, had declared 
that it ' should never be held by the English or French, or 
any other great nation;' By whom, then ? For he was 
equally resolved that a Byzantine empire should not be re- 
constructed ; nor Greece ' extended so as to render her a 
powerful state ; ' nor Turkey broken up into ' little republics, 
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asylums for the Kossuths and Mazzinis and other revolutionists 
of Europe.' In the same breath he spoke of the Principali- 
ties as being ' in fact an independent State under his protec- 
tion,' and mat Servia and Bulgaria mig^hi be placed in the 
same position. Carried further in these revelations of a well- 
considered purpose than ho may at first have intended, the 
Emperor had, in the same interview, hinted at propitiating 
England, by an intimation that if, ' in the event of a distribu- 
tion of the Ottoman succession upon the fall of the empire,' 
we should seize Egypt and Cu.ndia, he would ' have no objec- 
tions to offer.' 

To such suggestions it was only to bo expected that the 
English Government could lend no countenance, and if they 
discussed them, as Lord Clarendon remarked in the speech 
already referred to, it was because they wished to avert the 
danger of the dismemberment of Turkey, and to bring the 
Emperor to their own view, that Turkey would do very well 
if left to herself, and helped and stimulated towards needful 
reforms. ' We fully discussed his arguments ; we gave our 
reasons for thinking the dissolution of the Ottoman Empire 
was not at hand ; we declared that we would not be a party 
to any underhand dealings, and that we would have no se- 
crets from our allies ; we dismissed with something like silent 
contempt the offer of a territorial bribe, and we pointed out 
to the Emperor the course that he ought to pursue.' 

The deep impression produced by the publication of these 
papers was not confined to England, but was felt throughout 
the Continent. They showed to Austria, to Prussia, and to 
Prance, how loyally we had refused to separate their interests 
from our own, and they could better appreciate this loyalty, 
knowing aa they did how vigourously Russia had been in- 
triguing at their various Courts for many months to detach 
them from the English alliance,' The publication was indeed 

' On the 3ith of March, Lord Howard de 'Waldeii writes to Lord Clarendon 
from Brusaals; 'The Franeh oouid hardly helievB Hiair eyes when thsy saw 
such Bvidenoe of our honesty and loyalty tflwarde Franoe, and I hear that the 
Mmark very generally made was, " that there was an end of Si per^f Albion," 
that no one eould ^ain i;sB that hnokneyed and ill-merited definition of 
En[;1and. Here the impression is astonishment at the folly of Russia in pro- 
voking the publtoation. This is natnral, from their Russian hias.' 

The Frenoh Government had some reason to be surprised at the revela- 
tEous of Russian tactics, and they lost no time in making their representatives 
throwhout EuFope aware, that, t^om the moment Bu^iu saw that Enoland 
would not fall in with her views, she had tried to sow discord between England 
and France. Prince GortschakoiT had, in November, 1853, pTOposed to Count 
BSaro. the French Minister at Stuttgart, a solution of the Eastern Question hy 
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most opportune in cementing the union nitli Prance ; and it 
was not without its effect upon the future action of Austria 
and Prussia. Austria saw with indignation that her submis- 
sion to the designs of Russia was taken for granted, and Prus- 
sia, that she was not even thought worthy of mention by the 
Emperor in reference to what was in fact the most important 
of ail European questions. Austria showed her sense of dan- 
ger by at once placing her army on a war footing, and pre- 
paring to move up large reinforcements to the frontier. Prus- 
sia, we have seen, had declared herself neutral, but if Austria 
tljrew herself into the struggle along with the Western Pow- 
ers, it seemed impossible that Prussia should long continue 
to hold aloof without danger to her own position in Ger- 

While, however, Prussia refused to make common cause 
with the other Powers, the position of Austria was a difficult 
one. Wiiting to the Prince on the 2GLh of March, Lord Clar- 
endon says :— - 

'Tho posilion of Austiia is very cmbirrasaing, and she amy certmnly 
liiLve to encoutitL-r Runsioin dangers and Garmin difficultbs if ebe talcea an 
active part tvitb England and Fcance, and Pl'ussia ta uarcUered bj any en- 
gagement, and free to attack her or intri^ie against her. I expect, there- 
fore, that she -will hesitate to sigu either the Convention or the Protocol, nnd 
it seems a matter of doubtful policy whether ahe ahould bo urged to do eo, 
which 13 tho course to which the French Government arc inclined. I should 
be grateful if jour Royal Highness would favour me with your opinion upon 
this important point.' 

To this letter the Prince replied, nest day : — ' I don't 
think that Austria has anything to fear from Prussia o ^ 
many if she were to take an active part in the war to!_ 
with us. The peculiarities of the Prussian Government and 
Court are strong in destroying and impeding a bold and con- 
sistent policy, but not for originating and following ore — 
vide 1848-1854. The King personally will never injure Aus- 

maans of annnderstandinE between Eusslaand France. In the oonrso of what 
passed Prince Gortschakoff had declared, that he knew EnglaTid would throw 
over (he Eastern Question as Soon aa she had got France Mrly committed. 
' £!lle voia aura tout simpUment aidii a hom comj^rottfUre, et vaya laisieTa 
tone lis emiarrai tPvne potUion fauMe et difficile. Nous ations tons a nous 
plaindre de cetie Patasance, Qailion tour a luijou^ pt denoui arranger sani 
dU? Q^es-moi! Miilei-tous de la perfidt Albion!'' Thislangut^e, and much 
inoro to the same effeot. Prince Gortschakoff Btated that he was officially 
authorised (o hold. ' I need not say,' M. Droujn de Lhuys writes in the 
Circular Note, tVom which oor quotaljons arc made, ' that our loyalty If 
England and towards Europe forbsde us lo lend an oar to these in--- ---' 
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tria il; he can help it, and the patriotic liberal party is poiver- 
less if Austria goes with the West, and the iialioiial feeling 
in Germany and Prussia hangs back in favour of Russia. The 
small German Courts may dislike seeing Austria engageil 
against Russia, but chiefly so from a fear of being abandoned 
to the mercy of Prussia. I can accordingly see no element 
which could make Prussia dangerous to Austria in the sup- 
posed contingency.' The Prince tben directs Lord Claren- 
don's attention to the existence of a secret treaty between 
Austria and Prussia, dated the 3rd of May, 1851, which, al- 
though he had never seen it, he had always considered to he 
' the key to the relative positions of Austria and Prussia.' 
The treaty was understood to be on the point of expiring. 
' Should it be renewed Prussia would be bound to defend 
Austria if attacked or endangered in any of her non-G&rman 
dominions. , . . Lord "Westmoreland ' [our Ambassador at 
Vienna] ' ought to ascertain the real facts about Ihis treaty, 
and until these are obtained we should, in my opinion, not 
attempt to drive Austria into a corner, but merely generally 
exhort her to back us in a cause which is her own, and for 
which we are making real sacrifices.' 

On the 39th of January, 1853, the Emperor Nicholas had 
told Sir Hamilton Seymour that he would ' never permit such 
an extension of Greece as would render her a powerful State ;' 
but within a few months of that time his agents were busily at 
work, agitating secretly for a general movement of the Greeks 
upon the Turkish frontier, and preparing them for a war, 
which they were led to believe would terminate ' not in a king- 
dom of Greece, but in the Hellenic Empireof the East.' The 
familiar pretext of a Christian crusade was put forward in the 
Greek Government paper, where the Christian Powers were vio- 
lently denounced 'as alone keeping alive the ant i- Christian 
and monstrous tyranny of Turkey,' which must be made to 
give way for ' the Hellenic Empire, which was inevitably to 
replace it under the invincible arms of Russia." In proportion 
as the determination of Russia to hold the Principalities became 
more pronounced, the insurrectionary movement in Greece 
gained a head. It had the secret sanction of the Court, which 
was Russian to the core. Regiments were accordingly al- 
lowed to be organised, and officers of high rank in the Greek 
army made a pretence of resigning their commissions, and re- 
paired to the frontier to place themselves at tho head of the 

• Despatch of Mr. Wys6 from Atliens, rth of April, 1553. 
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insurgents. A barbarous and sanguinarj warfare raged along 
the Turkish frontier. 

During March 1854 a Daspatcli, dated the 2nd of that 
month, addressed by Count Nesselrode to the representatives 
of Russia abroad, and in which the active support of Russia 
with the movement was promised, was widely circulated in 
Greece, and for a time kept alive a struggle which had hith- 
erto produced only desolation and havoc alike to Turks and 
to Greeks, But the Montenegrins, Servians, and Bulgarians, 
who had been counted on to join in the insurrection, refused 
to move, while Russia was held at bay upon the Danube by 
the Turks, and could not fulfil her promises of help. It waa 
felt that the time had come to strike at the source of the evil, 
and by compelling King Otho to withdraw his secret support 
from the insurgents, to put an end to the miseries of the 
wretched populations, who were being sacrificed to an insane 
ambition. Accordingly the coasts of Grreece were put under 
blockade, and 9,000 French and English troops lauded and 
encamped between Athens and the Pirceua. Finally, the 
Allied Gtovernmenta addressed an Ultimatum to the Greek 
Government, calling upon them to observe a strict neutrality 
towards Turkey ; and six hours only were allowed for an an- 
swer. The Cabinet immediately resigned ; but the signature 
of the King to the required declaration was accepted as suffi- 
cient. A new Cabinet was formed, and the Allied forces re- 
mained for some time to support them in their efforts to 
restore tranquillity. Tiie officers who had joined the insur- 
gents returned to head- quarters, and by degrees the insurrec- 
tion died completely out. 

In the following letter to his old friend at Coburg, the 
Prince deala with the argument, which was current in some 
diplomatic circles, that we should have let Russia overthrow 
the Turkish Empire, and have been content with taking 
guarantees, that she should not do so to the prejudice of the 
other European States : — 

' I owe you my best thanks for two kind letters. Fischer's 
letter contains everything that can be said from the point of 
view of one who desires that neutrality should bo maintained, 
and also certain individual truths, which nevertheless do not 
comprise the whole truth, and especially take no account of 
the motives by which a nation should be actuated ! The ex- 
tracts transmitted with your letter of the 13th show very 
clearly what a terrible state things are in in Berlin. This is 
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beginr.ing' to bo comprehended here, and lias evoked a con- 
tempt for the King and hia Government, which is the worst 
calamity that can befell a great State. I am much pleased 
that you like Victoria's letter,' There is now no longer any 
excuse to be made on the gromid of igaorance of the truth, 

' In regard to the reproaches cast upon England from so 
many quarters for her narrowness of heart and short-sighted- 
ness — that it ought to have been foreseen that the Greeks would 
rise, that the Turkish supremacy cannot be upheld, and that 
the fanatic Osmanlis would rather come to ternas with Russia 
than be forced to admit Cbristians to an equal footing with 
the Turks — that she should therefore have rather looked 
calmly on at the overthrow of the Turkish Empire by Russia, 
with the view of thereupon taking so energetic a part in the 
European solution of the Hereditary question, that this over- 
throw could not have resulted to the advantage of Russia, I 
have merely to reply, that we did foresee all this very dis- 
tinctly, but that a popular Government cannot carry on a 
policy which has apparent contradictions within itself that are 
only to be reconciled by time, and one portion of which is to 
receive its complement from the other at a distant stage. 
The overthrow of Turkey by Russia no English statesman 
could view with equanimity ; public opinion would have iiung 
him to the winds like chaff, and no reliance could be placed on 
such far-seeing, long-calculated, two-sided policy, with changes 
of Ministry and Parliamentary majorities at home, and more 
especially with combinations on the Continent, in which no 
confidence could be placed. We must hve from day to day, but 
white we cleave as we best can to the self-consistent and im- 
pregnable principle of justice, I feel confident that, whatever 
phases may present themselves, we shall not upon the whole 
fail to deal with them wisely. Russia has done Turkey 
wrong, we must therefore procure redress for her ; King Otho 
and the Greeks have done Turkey wrong, we must therefore 
oppose him, France is minded to do battle for the right, we 
are therefore allies with France in war by sea and land ; Prus- 
sia and Austria have acknowledged the right, on paper at least, 
and therefore we sit in conference with them, &c. &c. 

'Here in our home affairs we have had another crisis pro- 
duced by the difference between Palmerston and Lord John 
about Reform, which threatened for a time to break up the 
Ministry, This is now postponed, at least till next Christmas ; 
for which date Palmerston declares he will continue his op- 
' The letter to the King of PniBsiti abovo qaotod, p. 43. 
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position to tliat Reform, ■which he has now for the third time 
allowed to be promised to Parliament by Lord John in his 
presence. Lord John is furious; but Paltnerston continues to 
be the popular man, and the only national and liberal Min- 
ister! I Aberdeen behaves in the same high-minded, coura- 
geous, and conciliatory spirit he has always shown, but he 
has no end of troubles." At home all is well ; the children 
make steady progress. 

' The next party conflict in the House of Commons will 
be upon Finance. Gladstone wants to pay for the war. out of 
current revenue, so long as he does not require more than ten 
miUions sterling above the ordinary expenditure, and to in- 
crease the taxes for the purpose. The Opposition are for 
borrowing — that is, increasing the debt — and do not wish to 
impose in the meantime any further burdens on themselves. 
The former course is manly, statesmanlike, and honesf, 
the latter is convenient, cowardly, perhaps popular. 2\'oiis 
verrons ! 

'Windsor Castle, ISth April, 1854. 

Mr. Gladstone brought forward his War Budget on the 
3i of May, by which he ] ,,.....-. m 

and by the returns from t 
spirits and malt, to bring up the r 
was required to meet the increased expenditure for the year. 
ITie country was prosperous, and manufacturers busy. 'Such 
ia the vigour, and such the elasticity of our trade,' said Mr, 
Gladstone, at the close of the masterly speech with which he 
introduced his Budget, ' that even under the disadvantage of 
a bad harvest, and under the pressure of war, the imports 
from day to day, and almost from hour to hour, are increas- 
ing, and the very last papers laid on the table show that 
within the last three months of the year there were 250,000/. 
increase in your exports.* To have shrunk in such propitious 
circumstances from charging upon the revenues of the year 
the abnormal expenditure caused by the war would have 
been indeed 'cowardly,' and the result proved that Mr, Glad- 
stone had rightly understood the feeling of the country in 
appealing to them not to adopt this course. 

' On 14tli of April, 1S54, the Queen writes to Lord Aberdeen : ' We must 
all feel that we owe the settlement of these alarming ditflcuMes to tJint great 
spirit of fojmesa, juatiee, and nnflmohit^ BingleneBS of purpose, and rare un- 
Belfldmess, wMdi so eminenUy distinguish our kind and valued fiiend lord 
Abetdaen,' 
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The Debate in both Houses (Slat March), on the Address in 
answer to her Majesty's message, announcing the opeuing of 
war with Russia, was worthy of so great and solemn an occa- 
sion. Whatever differences existed as to the previous action 
of the Ministry were buried in the general determination to 
support them m carrying the struggle to a successful close. 
In the House of Commons the eloquence of Mr. Bright, pro- 
claiming that his friends and himself regarded the war as 
jieither just nor necessary, was listened to with unusual cold- 
ness, while the reply of Lord Palmerston, clear in its state- 
ment of the interests, national and European, which were at 
stake, and vibrating with the ring of patriotic feeling in which 
he was never wanting, was received with vehement cheers and 
welcomed throughout the country as a true echo of the na- 
tional sentiment.' 

By this time the gravity of the task on which we had em- 
barked had begun to be in some measure appreciated ; but 
there was no disposition to look back or to shrink from the 
sacrifices with which alone the most sanguine now saw that 
success could be purchased. Before the debate began in the 
House of Lords, Lord Aberdeen stated, in reply to a question 
by the Earl of Roden, that it was proposed to set apart a Day 
of Humiliation and Prayer for the success of our arms by sea 
and land. This led to the following letter {1st April) to Ixird 
Aberdeen from the Queen : — 

' The Addreaaea were presented to tho Queon on tho 3rd of April, both 
Ilousoa beini; reprBsented bv unusually large numbers. On this oooasion the 
Prince of Wales took hU place, for tho first time, beside the Queen and Priuce 
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' The Queen rejoices to see the debate was so favourable in 
the House of Lords, and that it was concluded in the House 
of Commons, 

' She is rather startled at seeing Lord Aberdeen's answer 
to Lord Eoden upon the subject of a Day of Humiliation, as 
he has never mentioned the subject to her, and it is one upon 
which she feels strongly. The only thing the Queen ever 
heard about it was from the Duke of Newcastle, who sug- 
gested the possibility of an appropriate Prayer being intro- 
duced into the Liturgy, in which the Queen quite agreed ; 
but he was strongly against a Day of Humiliation, in which 
the Queen also entirely agreed, as abe thinks we have re- 
course to them far too often, and they thereby lose all eftect. 
The Queen therefore hopes that this will be reconsidered care- 
fully, and a Prayer substituted for the Day of Humiliation, 

' Were the services selected for these days of a different 
kind from what they are, the Queen would feel less strongly 
about it; but they always select chapters from the Old Testa- 
ment and Psalms, which are so totally inapplicable that all 
the effect such occasions ought to have is entirely done away 
with. Moreover, to say (as we probably should) that the 
great sinfulness of the nation has brought about this war, 
when it is the selfishness and ambition and want of honesty 
of one man and his servants which has done it, white our con- 
duct throughout has been actuated by unselfishness and 
honesty, would be too manifestly repulsive to the feelings of 
every one, and would be a mere bit of hypocrisy. Let there 
be a Prayer expressive of our great thankfulness for the im- 
mense benefits we have enjoj-ed, and for the immense pros- 
perity of the country, and entreating God's help and protec- 
tion in the coming struggle. In this the Queen would join 
heart and soul. If there is to be a day set apart, let it bo for 
prayer in this sense.' 

The tenor of precedents was adduced in answer to the 
remonstrances of Her Majesty against the name to be given 
to the day of national prayer ; and a few days later she recurs 
to the subject in writing to Lord Aberdeen : — 

' lath April, 1854. 

' The Queen had meant to speak to Lord Aberdeen yes- 
terday about this day of "Prayer and Supplication," as she 
particularly wishes it should be called, and not " Fast and 
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Humiliation," as after a calamity. Surely it should not be a 
day of mourning. The Queen spoke very strongly about it 
to the Archbishop, and urged great care in the selection of the 
service. Would Lord Aberdeen inculcate the Queen's wishes 
into the Archbishop's mind, that there be no Jewish impreca- 
tions against our enemies, &c., but an earnest expression 
of thankfulness to the Almighty for the immense blessings 
we have enjoyed, as well as of entreaty for protection of our 
forces by land and sea, and to ourselves in the coming strug- 
gle ? ll Lord Aberdeen will look at the service to be used at 
sea, ho will find a beautiful prayer, " To be used before a 
Fight at Sea," which the Queen thinks {as well as other por- 
tions of that fine service) would be very applicable to the 
occasion, as there is no mention of the sea.' 

The wish here so strongly expressed as to the character 
of the services to be used on (he day of solemn Fast, Humilia- 
tion, and Prayer, was carried out. Like the beautiful prayer 
referred to by the Queen, they were conceived in the spirit of 
devout humility, which, while believing its quarrel to be just, 
places the issues of the struggle in His hands, who ' sitteth in 
the throne judging right,' with the prayer that He will take 
the cause of the suppliants 'into His own hand, and judge 
between them and their enemies.' In this way they met the 
feelings ai the nation, by whom the day {26th April) was 
observed, not in form merely, but with the seriousness befit- 
ting a nation on the eve of a conflict in which momentous 
issues were at stake, and by which the happiness of many 
homes was' certain to be darkened.' 

Linked as the reigning families of Europe are by the ties 
of affinity or marriage, an European war, by the disturbance 
of many friendly personal relations, brings private sorrows to 
their members, in addition to those which they suffer in com- 
mon with their subjects. Correspondence is either broken 
off, or continued only on the footing that topics are nev- 
er touched, which >et are known to be uppermost in the 
writers' minds The Prince's stepmother, the Dowager Duch- 
ess of Coburg, was the daughter of Duke Alexander of Wtlr- 



'The day was eX%a kept witU greiit solemnity in our North-A 

colonies. In the West Indies a day was also dcToted to tta same otijeot, an- 
jti India the 16th of July was set apart for the same purpoBO by the inhabi- 
tants, both Europflan and native, and observed with suoh unaniniiSy and 
fervour, that the Government aol!noivled([ed in a public docamont its eatisfac- 
tlon ill the geniTal iuanifi.stj.tijn of loyalty and attachment. 
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temborg, brother of the Emperor of Russia's mother, and hud 
been born and brought up in Russia, Naturally her sympa- 
thies were with the Russians, and for some time the Prince's 
letters to her had been less numerous than usual. On resum- 
ing his correspondence with her, he thus clears himself of the 
embarrassment, wbich the difference in their political sympa- 
thies might othcriviso have occasioned : — 

' . . . Since I iast wrote,' he says, ' the wicked world has 
gone deeper into wrangling and strife, and war is now formal- 
ly declared, and will be formally begun. I feel for you, for I 
can understand and forgive your heart for being Russian. All 
I ask in return is that you will grant me your forgiveness, that 
mine is exactly the reverse, and that it even anticipates the 
just punishment of Heaven upon the Emperor for the em- 
broilment into which he has thrown Europe by his wilfulness 
and obstinacy 1 This much I will say to vindicate my own 
honour ; for the future I will hold my peace, and not allow 
the strife, which unhappily has already caused so much misery 
in the world, to intrude with its disquieting consequences 
into the unity, love, and peace of our family also, as I have, 
I grieve to say, already seen it do in many faniilies. 

' If there were a Germany and a German Sovereign in 
Berlin, it could never have happened. 
'Buokingliam I'aUee, 9Stli April, ISSJ,' 

How strongly the Prince felt as to the conduct of the 
King of Prussia, his letters have already shown. His feeling 
of indignation was deepened by every fresh report which 
reached him of the state of things in Berlin. The King al- 
lowed himself to be a mere tool in the hands of Russia, and, 
in concert with the Princes of the smaller kingdoms of Ger- 
many, was doing his utmost to paralyse the action of Austria, 
who had shown a disposition to take an active part on the 
side of the Western Powers, 

Tli3 dominant influence of Russian counsels was soon 
afterwards made apparent by the dismissal from the King's 
service of all the men — Bunsen, General Bonin and others — 
who had made themselves obnoxious to the Czar by their 
known antajronism to his policy in Turkey. These changes 
were effected by the King without communication with the 
Crown Prince his brother, to whom they were so distasteful 
that he left Berlin for Baden-Baden, urging the necessities 
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of his health as a reason.' On the rumour — false, as after- 
wards appeared — that the Crown Prince had been deprived 
of his command, to which this incident gave rise, reaching 
the Prince, he wrote {13th May) to Baron Stocliraar : ' The 
news has just reached me that the Prince has been deprived 
of his command, and that the Russian party do not despair 
of bringing about a rupture between Prussia and France, 
and of Russia engaging Germany on her side? Will the 
Lord show long suffering for ever, and not at once send down 
his thunderbolts from heaven ? ' 

The Baron had correspondents in Berlin, who kept him 
well informed of the intrigues which were on foot at the 
Court there. Replying to one of his letters, in which ho had 
forwarded some important details which liad reached" him 
through this channel, the Prince writes : — 

' Your letter of the 16th, with its enclosure, has reached 
me safely. I am very grateful to you for this contribution 
of materials towards an accurate estimate of the present 
most perplexing and critical aspect of affairs, I have let 
Lord Clarendon also have a peep into this abyss, I cannot 
sufficiently praise bim in this affair for his unremitting exer- 
tions and his friendly way of conducting business. Without 
his restless activity and temperate and conciliatory spirit, the 
different unthankful elements would never have been kept 
together, so that things have been carried on in a way that 
is upon the whole homogeneous and consistent. 

' The best possible understanding exists with the Emperor 
Napoleon III., and yet his policy, which is composed of con- 
tinual and frequently dangerous impulses, has constantly to 

' The King of Prussia, foelinK that some explanotion of Biioli conduct, at a 
tima when lie profeaaed the wavmcst ftiendship for England, waa due to this 
oountrf, wrota to the Queen (2ith Maj), at veiy great length, to justify his 
prooeedings. From the reply of Her M^esty we translate one passage :— 
' One thhig only there is which forces me to speak out my heart to yon, and it 
ia this— Itot the men wifli whom you have broken wera lojal, truthful sor- 
vante, devoted to yon with no ordinary wamith of attachment; and who, by 
the freedom and independence of spirit with whioh they urged their opinions 
with your Mojesty, have f^van proof, not to ie gainsa^ed, that what alone they 
had in view was, not their personal advantage or their sovereign's fiivoar, but 
only his true interest and welfare. And if snoh roan as ftese — a loving 
brother among them, a prince noble and ohivnirous to the core {diirck una 
dardi), and nearest to the throne— have felt themeeivBa oonstTMnad to part 
from you at a momentous urisis, this is a»erious>j/mpl<tm,viiaahiaav well (nve 
Your Miyesty occasion to take counsel with youiaalf, and to teat with annous 
eara whether the hidden source of avila, pasli and present, may not perhaps be 
found in Your Majesty's osvn views,' 
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be checked and brought back to a definite channel. We 
have not up to this time had a moment's cause to complain 
of Austria, and I think that, with the friendly views of 
France and England towards her, she has regained some 
confidence in herself, and that the foundation for a franker 
policy is being laid, 

' I have hanging over me a speech in the City, on the 
occasion of the Bicentenary Jubilee Festival of the Sons of 
the Clergy. 

' Windsor Castle, 34th April, ISSl.' 

The speech, which the Prince here mentions ns hanging 
over liim, was delivered at the Merchant Taylors' Hall on the 
10th of May. It was a model of an after-dinner speech, 
going straight to the point, and enforcing its appeal upon 
one leading principle, and in the fewest words. On such an 
occasion, to be original without effort is no easy task. But 
by touching on one distinctive and important feature of the 
Protestant Church, the Prince contrived ingeniously to pre- 
pare hia audience for his argument that a clergy, who had to 
bear the burdens of family life, bat to whom the pursuit of 
wealth was denied, had a strong claim upon the sympathy 
and liberality of the community at large ; — 

'Wh 'h '1' -EdliCh'i fh dhl 
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subscribed on the occasion. 

Three days afterwards (13th May) the Queen had the 
pleasure of giving the Prince's name to one of the finest ves- 
sels which had hitliert:o been constructed for her Navy. ' On 
Saturday morning we went to Woolwich,' says Her Majesty, 
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in writing to King Leopold, ' where wo witnessed, amid 
thousands and thousands of spectators, the launch o£ the 
Boyal Albert (sister ship to the famed Xhike of Wellington), 
120 guns and 373 feet in length. I christened her, and it 
was a moving sight to see this immense creature glide into 
the water amid the deafening cheers, bearing dearest Albert's 
likeness,' * 

It was characteristic of the Prince's energy, that the same 
day, as appears by his Diary, he went with Lord Hardinge 
and Sir John Burgoyne by train to Guildford, and thence on 
horseback to Aldershot Common, over which they rode for 
throe hours, arriving at the conclusion that it would afford 
' an admirable site ' for the permanent camp, which the Prince 
had long set his heart on seeing established. A few days 
later (19th May) he started early in the morning with Lord 
Derby, Mr, Sidney Herbert, and Colonel Talbot, and spent 
several hours in examining some ground near Epaom Downs, 
which had been proposed as the site for the Wellington Col- 
lege, but was subsequently found to be inferior to that near 
Sandhurst, which was adopted in the following October, In 
the afternoon he presided at a meeting of the Fine Arts 
Commission, and in the evening went to hear the Cologne 
Choir, which he mentions as being 'quite admirable.' 

Like all busy men, the Prince seems to have found more 
time to see and hear things which may be regarded as re- 
creation than those who have most leisure at their command. 
As we turn over the brief entries of his Diary for this month, 
the evidence of this forces itself upon us, 

The war had immensely increased the graver demands 
upon his attention. Not a detail in connection with either 
army or navy escaped htm. He knew to a man the strength 
of both forces, where they were, how equipped, and for what 
they could be made available. The despatches to and from 
abroad were more numerous than usual, and the pressure of 

• The first asrvioe on wtioh this fina vessel was employed was in. carrjinj; 
out reinforcements to the Crimea atler Che battle of Inkermimn. In a letter 
(3J:th Mst) to the Queen from her sister, lliis passase occuis : 'I r«ad the de- 

:..:.. ;_ .i ^—j j .1.. i— „ofi gf ^^ n / .7i._. .„j 



iption in the papers yesterdaj of the launoli of tSe Boyal ASiert, and jour 
nataning it. What a beautiful sight it must h""" '"'"- ' t^j^^j ™>t Ja^^ct 
Vlotoiia, loan quits underataid jour wishing 



^hnsteoins it. what a beautiful sight it must have been I Indeed, my dearest 
"""'■"""" f can quite imderstand your wishing to have a son in the navy ^ust 
proud of having one ticre, notwithstanding all the 



^ _, _. _._ What is life worth, if you cannot spend and 

exert the strength Gm has gi^en you for a great cause, or on behalf of man- 
kind i It is this conviction which I have always endeavoured ta instil into the 
1 L_ .J. T.!.a — i !^ -g the ever vibrating narve in my own soul 
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his coTespondencc', alwaj'S great, had gm^n heavier than 
ever. One day brings tidings of the bombardment of Odessa, 
anotlier the unwelcome news of the Tiger being taken by the 
Russians, and all its crew made prisoners ; another, that Eng- 
lish and French troops have to march upon Athens to compel 
the King to hold his hand from assailing Tm-key. The dis- 
missal of General Bonin, the Prussian War Minister, is noted 
a few days afterwards as ' a very bad sign,' and the negotia- 
tions between Austria and Prussia, who have just executed a 
secret treaty, cause no small anxiety, which is, however, re- 
lieved by the frank explanations of the Austrian Emperor to 
the Duke of Cambridge, who had taken Vienna on his way 
to the East. On the 9fch Mr. Gladstone brings forward his 
Budget — an occasion made more ansious than usual by the 
fact that he had to ask for six millions of additional taxes, 
Tbese, however, were granted cheerfully in answer to what 
the Prince notes as 'a very remarkable speech' {eine ausge- 
seiohnete Hede). Lord Cowley, over for a few days from 
Paris, and Sir Hamilton Seymour, just returned from St. Pe- 
tersburg, have each to be seen, and the precious information 
at their command elicited by that skilful questioning of which 
the Prince was a master. Silistria is besieged by the Russians 
in such force, that the Prince seems to have shared the gen- 
eral opinion, afterwards to be so splendidly confuted by the 
gallantry of the Turks, under the guidance of two young 
English ofBcers (Captain Butler and Lieutenant Nasmyth), 
that it must surrender. Marshal St. Arnaud has begun to 
grow troublesome by setting up a claim to the supreme com- 
mand of the Allied forces, and has to be brought to reason. 
Bunsen, the valued and intimate friend of many years, with 
whose services the King of Prussia has dispensed, and who 
is the bearer of a letter of eighteen closely -writ ten pages from 
his Sovereign to the Queen,' has to be seen, and the grave 
aspect of affairs at Berlin to be discussed with him. But pre- 
occupied although the Prince necessarily was with such inci- 
dents as these, he found time to preside more than once during 
the month at the meetings of the Royal Commission, to hear 
Faraday lecture at the Royal Institution on 'Mental Educa- 
tion,' to inspect the works of the students of the School of 
Design at Gore House, and to be present at soirees given by 
Lord Ross to the Royal Society, and by Lord de Grey to the 
Society of British Architects, where ho threw himself heart 
» The lettor referred to in the note, p. IJ2 ante. 
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aii() soul into tlio study of the inventions and designs iviiich 
formed tlie attractioE of these meetings, as tliough science 
and art were the sole subject of his thoughts. 

Nor were the anxieties of the month wholly unrelieved by 
social gaieties. On Prince Arthur's birthday (1st of May) 
two hundred children were made happy at a ball at Bucking- 
ham Palace, to which Lord Aberdeen, who had little to cheer 
him in the heavy responsibilities of his olKce, received the 
following graceful invitation from the Queen : — 'Though tho 
Queen cannot send Lord Aberdeen a card for a child^s ball, 
perhaps he may not disdain coming for a short while to see a 
number of happy little people, inducing some of his grand- 
children, enjoying themselves.' On the 12th, marking the 
value attached to the French Alliance, tho Queen and Prince 
were present for some hours at a bal cost-umk given by Count 
W^lewski, the French Ambassador, — an honour for which tho 
Count was profuse in his expressions of acknowledgment. 
The ball, the Prince notes, ' vfas very brilliant, and the cos- 
tumes most beautiful.' A great ball, to ■which 1,800 guests 
were invited, took place at Buckingham Palace on the I'j'th, 
and the PrinCe records, as the main incident of a Royal con- 
cert, given a few nights before, that Lablache sang for the 
first time in England for two years. 

The Queen's birthday (24th), which was spent at Osborne, 
was made memorable to the Royal children by their having 
given over to them the Swiss Cottage, which had been erected 
there partly for their pastime and partly for instruction in 
little household duties, and to whidi a Museum cf Natural 
History was attached, while beside it were little garden plots 
allotted to each, where they were expected to make them- 
selves practically acquainted with the simpler elements of 
garden culture. 

On the 31st of June the Prince had to preside at the Trin- 
ity House dinner, and records that of twenty-three speeches 
made on the occasion no fewer than eight devolved upon 
himself. All were good ; but that which introduced the toast 
of the Army and Navy was especially so. No man in Eng- 
land was better qualified to estimate the difficulties of the en- 
terprise in which our army and navy were embarked, and 
knowing, as he did, the impatience with which results were 
sure to be looked for by the public, he took occasion to indi- 
cate what these difficulties were in proposing the toast of the 
two Services : — 
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'Tho toast,' he salfl, 'ofthe Army and Navy of Great lintoln will be 
dnink by you with peculiar emotions at this time. As your eyes are turned 
toiriirds these Services, your hearts beat for them, and witli their success 
tbe welfare and the honour of the country ace ao intinialfilj bound up. They 
will do tbetc duty aa they have always done, and may the Almighty bleas 
their efforts 1 What is asked to be achieved by them in this instance is a 
task of inordinate difficulty, not only from the nature and climate of the 
country in which they are fighting, but also fWim the pecaliaiity of the enemy 
to whom they are opposed, as it may so happen that the army may meet a 
foe of ten times its number, whilst the fleet may find it impossible to meet 
one at all. All these dilliculties, however, may be considered as compen- 
sated by the goodness of our cause, "the vindication of the pnblic taw of 
Europe," and the fact that we have fighting by our sicle a Power, the mih- 
tarj prowess and vigour of which we have hitherto chiefly known from the 
severity of long and anxious contests. If there be a contest between us now, 
it will be one of emulatioD, and not of enmity.' 

Tliis well-timed statement of the object cf the war, wbicli 
was not the maintenance of the Turkish Empire for its own 
sake, but ' the vindication of the public law of Europe,' was 
less necessary then than it subsequently became. Still there 
was a party who forgot, in their disgust at Turkish misrule, 
the larger issues which were at stake ; and it was desirable 
to keep these prominently before the public mind. Indeed 
had it not been felt that they involved something far more 
important to England and to Europe than the duration of an 
effete dynasty, the determination to prosecute the war to a 
successful issue could not have been sustained through the 
long months of anxiety and loss and gigantic struggle, by 
which the triumph of right against lawless aggression was 
ultimately to be vindicated. 

This was the Erst time the Prince had presided over the 
Elder Brethren since the important alterations in the consti- 
tution of their body which had been effected by Parliament 
in the previous year. To hia wise coun.sels it had been mainly 
due, that the necessary reforms had been ungrudgingly ac- 
cepted by them ; while, at the same time, by the care he had 
taken in his negotiations on their behalf, while surrendering 
to the Government the power of levying dues, which the 
Trinity House had previously possessed, they retained their 
independence and powers of administration unimpaired. It 
was therefore with perfect truth that he was able to congrat- 
ulate them on the working of these alterations, as 'a sue. 
cessful attempt at that difficult and nice operation to bring 
the spontaneous activity of a, public body into harmony with 
the general feelings of the country, as represented in its Gov- 
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ernitient, without destroj'ing all individual and organic life by 
the killing influence of an arbitrary mechanical centralisation.' 

Meanwhile all eyes were directed towards the Danube, 
where the resistance of the Turks to the assaults of the supe- 
rior Eussian forces had excited equal surprise and admiration. 
The whole efforts of the Russian generals were now concen- 
trated on the siege of SiHstria ; and, just when the tidings of 
its fall were looked for as a matter of certainty,' came the 
news of repulse after repulse inflicted upon immense masses 
of the besiegers. After the English and French army had 
reached Constantinople, it was felt by our Cabinet that the 
fall of Silistria would produce a bad effect both at the seat of 
war and throughout Europe. They therefore were urgent 
for a movement of English and French troops in support 
of Omar Pasha, with the view of raising the siege. From 
Silistria itself came the strongest representations, that it must 
fall, unless relieved by the Allied forces ; but Lord Raglan 
found it impossible, for want of the means of Land transport, 
to move any portion of his troops from Varna for the pur- 
pose. When, therefore, the tidings reached him that on the 
33nd of June the siege had been raised, and that the Russians 
were in full retreat, having lost upwards of 13,000 men in 
their unsuccessful assaults on the works, no one was more 
surprised than himself. Ail the accounts from, the English 
officers at both Schumla and Silistria had represented that it 
was impossible for the Turks to hold out many days longer, 
and he opened the despatch from Omar Pasha which an- 
nounced the retreat of the Russians from Silistria, fully ex- 
pecting to find in it the particulars of its fall. 

A crushing defeat of the Russians under General Soimo- 
noff ^ at Giurgevo, on the 7th of July, was soon afterwards fol- 

• To thia hour the involuatilo servioea of tha Prinoo to tha Tplnitj Houae in 
the year 185S aro warmly recognised. In a letter from the Seoretary^ of the 
Board. {1th. January, 1&!T> now before na, he saya : ' It is a great happiness to 
us that the wise " Baling direotions " then laid down for us have since enabled 
us (although the navigation is at times difficult and critico!) to avoid aliice the 
Soyllft of irresponsibiJitj and the Charybdia of losing our corporate identity ; 
and I may add that we continue to be deeply indebted, in the arduous task: 
known in this keen woildas "holding one's own," to the moral support which 
h^ apparently become a tradition in the Boyal iaraily, (torn, doubtless, in the 
flmt instance, Che Prince's eraciotts and illustiious example.' 

' Thus, on the 2Sth of May, the Doke of Newcastle ' regrets to inform Her 
Majesty, that by a telegram received this day; from Belgrade, dated yesterday, 
half-past one o'elock, p. »i., tha Turkish earrieon of Silistria was about to sur- 
render ; the terms of capitulation seeiu to be " asaes hoaorables " for the Turks.' 

» General Soimonoff was killed at Inkenuaiin on tlie 6th November fol- 
lowing. 
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lowed by the retirement of their whole forces beyond the 
Pnith. The invasion of the Principalities was now practi- 
cally at an end, and the dreaded name of the Czar had been 
shorn of its prestige by the valour of the Tuika, whom he had 
affected to despise. 

The precipitate movement of his forces across the Pruth 
was no doubt accelerated, in some measure, by the fact that 
Austria had followed up the Czar's refusal to evacuate the 
Principalities upon her summons, by concluding a Convention 
(14th June) with the Porte. In pursuance of its terms she 
was now moving a large and well-disciplined army into the 
Principalities, for the purpose of restoring the state of things 
which had existed there previous to the Russian invasion. 
With the Austrians on their right flank, and the Allied forces 
on their left, and confronted by the considerable forces now 
accumulated under the command of Omar Pasha, the position 
of the Russian army in the Principalities had become no 
longer tenable. But, though driven back into his own terri- 
tory, the Western Powers had no reason to believe that the 
Czar was prepared to abate one jot of his pretensions to the 
protectorate, civil and religious, of the Greek Christians in 
Turkey, which had been the proximate and ostensible cause 
of the war. In fact, the despatch of Count Nesselrode to 
Prince Gortschakoff (17.th June), which embodied the reply 
to the Austrian summons, placed this beyond a doubt. The 
private intelligence, also, which reached the Cabinets of the 
West from St, Petersburg, represented the Czar as counting 
somewhat on the anxiety of Europe for peace, to enable him 
to secure it on easy terms ; while, if forced to carry on the 
war, he had declared ' that he would do so for twenty years 
if necessary, and that he should in the end weary out Europe 
even if it were all united against him.' ° 

But if such was the warlike temper of the Russian auto- 
crat, not less were the Western Powers determined toputhis 
vaunted powers of endurance to the test. Austria and Prus- 
sia, indeed, might have been well pleased to negotiate for 
peace on the footing of the status quo ante ielhtm; and the 
States of the Diet, ever prone to support- Russia as a friend 
on whom they could rely for resistance to their absorption in 
an United Germany, had very plainly indicated that this was 
their view of the basis for a peace. But neither the Govern- 
ment nor people of Great Britain were minded to close the 

■ Deipatch from Lord Bloomfleld to lord Clflrendon, Berlin, Tth July, 1S54. 
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struggle witliout 8eeurin|; Europe against the liazard of being 
again plunged into a similar conflict by tlie renewal of the 
same pretensions. 

The public feeling on the subject found expression in a 
speech of Lord Lyndhurst in the House of Lords on the 19tli 
of June, — a speech which must at all times have been remark- 
able for the luminous force of its statements, the logical vig- 
our of its deductions, the noble rhetoric, which, while it quick- 
ened the listeners' blood, also captivated their understanding, 
but which was especially remarkable as a display of intellec- 
tual energy by a man in his eighty-second year. His argu- 
ment that Russia had shown her faithlessness and treachery, 
that it was idle to make engagements with her, was received 
with enthusiasm by men little given to the display of feeling'. 
Cheers followed cheers, as ' the old man eloquent ' denounced 
a long career of successful perfidy in passages like these : — 

' Look,' he said, 'at her whole conduct, and lien, if any person can be 
cvedulous enough to triiat in any statement of Russia, or in anj engagement 
into whicb aUe may enter contrary to tier own interests, all I can say is, that 
I admire the extent of Ws faith. Let me recall to your lordships' reoollee- 
tion what (ODk place at St. Petersbui^. ... Sir U, Seymour beard that Rub. 
sian troops were bein°; collected on the Russian fronljer : he was satjs&ed 
with his authority, and he mentioned the circumstance U> Count NeGSclrodc. 
The Count contradicted the statement : he said to Sir H. Seymour ; " Do not 
believe what you hear ; believe only what you see : all that ia taking place is 
unly a chaise in the position of our armies, which is usual at this season of 
the year. I assure you, you are mistaVen. . . ." Is this the system, and are 
these the persons on whose assurances wo are to depend. . . . ? 

* When Che interests of millions are at ataUe, wlien the liberties of man- 
kind are at issue, away with confidence. Confidence generally ends in credu- 
lity. This is trae of statesmen as of individuals. My lords, the history of 
Ilussia, from the establishment of the empire down to the present moment, 
is a hiatory of fraud, duplicity, trickery, arrifice, and violence. The present 
Emperor has proclaimed himseif protector o£ the Greek Church in 'Turkey, 
just as the Empress Catherine declared herself protector of the Greek Church 
in Poland. By means of that protectorate she fomented dissensions and 
stirred up political strife in the country. She then marched into Polanii un- 
der the pretence of allayiag tumult, and stripped the liingdom of some of its 
fairest provinces. We know the ultimate result ; it is too familiar to require 
more particular reference. 

' Look at another instance of Russian policy of more recent occurrence. 
Enssia i^reed to a treaty with Turkey, by which she recognised the indepen- 
dence of the Crimea. Nevertheless she stirred up insurrections in that coun- 
try, nnder the old pretence of protecting one party i^inst another, and when 
the opportunity offered, she sent SuwarofE, one of her most barbarous Gener- 
als, into the Crimea, who murdered the inhabitants and despoiled them of 
their territory, while a line of Russian ships invested the const and cut off 
all communication with Constantinople. At the very moment when this was 
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being dono, Russia was not only at pCiu^; witli Tiirltey, but was actually no- 
gotiating & treaty ol commeroe with her. . , . Russia has doubled her Eu- 
topean territories within the last fifty years, and jet she is bent on possessing 
bei'self of Khiva, The loss of two armies does not deter her from prosecut. 
ing ^is purpose, although the place cannot be of the slightest value to her, 
except as affording her the means of aonoyiiig us ia respect to our Eastern 
possessions. In this way does Russia go on for erer. Take the most recent 
instance. While Nicholas was pretending to act the part of protector to Tur- 
key, and trying to cajole tlie Sultan with professions of friendsliip and esteem, 
he was at the iime planning the partition of his empire. Ibis is the Em- 
peror with whom jou are now dealing, and on whose statements and rep- 



More to the same effect followed, leading up to the con- 
clusion, that li any engagement were to be made with Rus- 
sia, England mwt take material guarantees for its fui&lment. 

' But then my noble friend opposite may say, What course would yoa 
pursue ' Whit IS your policy ? My reply is, that this will depend a good 
deal on the events of the war. This, however, I unhesitatingly declare, that 
in no event, except that of estreme necessity, ought we to maiie peace with- 
out previously destroying the Russian fieet in Che Black Sea, and laying pros- 
trate the fortifications by which it is defended.' 

Prolonged cheering hailed the venerable speaker when he 
sat down, having closed one of even his finest speecjies with 
the words — 

' My lords, I feci strongly on this subject, and I believe that if this bar- 
barous nation, this enemy of all progress except that which tends to strength- 
en and consolidate its own power, this state which punishes education as a 
crime, should once succeed in establishing itself in the heart of Europe, it 
would be the greatest calamity that could befall the human race.' 

Lord Clarendon followed, and his language made it clear 
to all, that if the Government were silent as to the terms of 
peace to which they looked forward, their silence was not due 
to any want of will to curtail the dangerous predominance of 
Russian force, or to check her policy of selfish aggrandise- 
ment. ' All Europe,' were his closing words, ' is not to be 
disturbed, great interests are not to be injured, the people 
are not to have fresh burdens imposed upon them, great 
social and commercial relations are not to be abruptly torn 
asunder, and all the greatest Powers of Europe are not to be 
miited in arms for an insignificant result.' 

Had the debate ended here all would have been well. 
Lord Derby, however, rose after Lord Clarendon, and pro- 
nounced a vehement philippic, which was little more than an 
echo of what had been better said by Lord Lyndhurst. 
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Stung by the implied reproaches of both these brilliant ora- 
tors, that tho Government were disposed to deal alaokly with 
the enterprise they had in. hand, and possibly feeling that 
their language might make it more difficult, by alarming the 
other European Powers, for England and France to carry 
these Powers along with them, Lord Aberdeen was tempted 
to reply. The tone of his statement seemed peculiarly cold 
after the passionate eloquence of former speakers. Knowing 
himself to be as solicitous as they could be for an effective 
peace, but also knowing, as they could not know, how hedged 
about with difficulty the position of the Grovernment was, a 
want of heartiness in the cause for which English blood was 
now up at fever heat seemed to weigh down his words. Even 
tills might have escaped censure, bad be not tried to mitigate 
Lord Lyndhurst's denunciations of Russian encroachments. 
The ex-CLancellor had gone beyond the fact in alleging tiiat 
they had enabled the Czars to double their European territory 
within the last fifty years. But though exaggerated, the 
general charge was true ; and it was idle in L«rd Aberdeen 
to attempt, as he did, to vindicate the systematic aggressions 
of years by calling attention to the fact that, although the 
Russians were within twenty miles of Constantinople in 1829, 
they had not made the surrender to themselves of any Turk- 
ish territory in Europe a condition of their accepting the 
treaty of Adrianople. Only by that fatuity which upon oc- 
casion overtakes even the most judicious, was it possible to 
account for this inopportune reference to a treaty, which Lord 
Aberdeen in the same sentence denounced as disastrous. 

The mischievous effect which it produced was soon ap- 
parent. Lord Aberdeen's words were laid hold of, as giving 
countenance to the charge, thoroughly unjust in itself, but 
which not merely the adversaries of the Government, but 
some of its own members, had been at pains to keep con- 
stantly before the public, that the war was coldly prosecuted 
by the First Minister of the Crown, and that he had been 
dragged into it against his will. So general, indeed, was the 
dissatisfaetion, that Mr. Layard gave notice in the House of 
Commons, a few nights afterwards (33rd June), of a motion 
' that in the opinion of ihis House, the language held !iy tho 
First Minister of the Crown was calculated to raise grave 
doubts in the public mind as to the objects and results of the 
present war, and to lessen the prospect of an honourable and 
durable peace,' 
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The Government would not have been sorry to join issue 
with their opponents on this motion, where they would have 
been sure of a victory ; for as Lord Aberdeen said, writing 
to the Queen (34th June), ' after the various defeats of the 
Government, it is most essential that an opportunity should 
be found of testing the real feelings of the House of Com- 
mons,' But he felt it was necessary, for his own sake, that 
he should remove the misapprehensions created by his speech, 
and in the same letter he announced that he had given notice 
of a motion for the purpose. To this communication Her 
Majesty replied : — 

' aeth June, 1S64. 

' The Queen is very glad to hear that Lord Aberdeen will 
take an opportunity to-day of dispelling misapprehensions 
which have arisen in the public mind in consequence of his 
last speech in the House of Lords, and the effect of which 
has given the Queen very great uneasiness. She knows Lord 
Aberdeen so well, that she can fully enter into his feelings, 
and understand what ho means ; but the public, particularly 
under strong excitement of patriotic feeling, is impatient and 
annoyed to hear at this moment the First Minisler of the 
Crown enter into an impartial examination of the Emperor of 
Russia's character and conduct. 

' The qualities in Lord Aberdeen's character, which the 
Qieen values most highly, his candour and his courage in ex- 
pressing opinions, even ii opposed to general feelings at the 
moment, are in this instance dangerous to him, and the Queen 
hopes that in the vindication of his own conduct to-day, which 
ought to be triumphant, as it wants in fact no vindication, he 
will not undertake the ungrateful and injurious task of vindi- 
cating the Emperor of Russia from any of the exaggerated 
charges brought against him and his policy, at a time when 
there is enough in that policy to make us fight with all our 
might against it.' 

Lord Aberdeen introduced his statement by moving for a 
copy of a Despatch written by himself to Lord Heytesbury 
on the 31st October, 1829, with respect to the Treaty of 
Adrianople, then recently concluded. The portions of this 
Despatch which he read were sufficient to prove that he con- 
sidered the concessions obtained by Russia under that Treaty, 
though not of territory, were, by the political influence which 
they gave her over Turkey, really more disastrous to that 
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country's independence, and ultimately to the peace of Eu- 
rope, than a partial loss of territory would have been ; — 

' Exception,' he sitid, 'has been taken to some expressions of mine, as if 
I expressed doubt oi' disbelief of any danger from Rnsaian aggression. Now 
I wish here to say thai I coterlaiu tbe greatest alarm as to Russiui agres- 
sion aguDSt Turlce}'. Ag^nst that agression in any shape — nhether in the 
shape of iiiflnence, of conquest, or othei'wiso — we are prepared to protect 
her. But with rcspeet to Kussiun aggression upon Europe, independently of 
her designs upon Tuiliey, I cert^tily did express no great alarm, because I 
feel none. If Russia, indeed, couid be supposed to ha^e nmde good ber ag- 
gression upon Turkey, and to be in possession of Constantinople, then indeed 
I should feel alarmed, because I think she would Chen acquire the means of 
becoming formidable and dangerous to Europe. . . . Danger from Russia to 
Europe appears to me mdnly, if not entirely, to depend upon her power in 
Turkey and ia the East. If tiiat power be checked, then T cannot tJiink that 
there need be any very great alarm as to what she may do to Austria, or 
Pmesia, or France, ot Ei^land. This, however much it may have been mis- 
understood, was really all I meant t« express as to my general disbelief in 
any danger from Eussian aggression.' 

Tbe general views developed by T,ord Aberdeen in his 
short statesmanlike speech were so thoroughly in accord with 
those of all moderate men, that he had no difficulty in setting 
himself right, both witli the House of Lords and with the 
public. Passing over the outrageous attacks upon his sin- 
cerity and patriotism, to which he had for some time been 
persistently subjected, with the remark that he should feel 
degraded by condescending to enter into details on accusal 
tions so absurd and improbable, he explained his attitude with 
reference to the war in words which, for the time, silenced 
even his opponents: — 

' It is true, my lords, that I have, perhaps more than any other man in 
this country, struggled to maintain a state of peace. I have done so, because 
I thought it a duty to the people of this country, a duty to God and man, first 
to eshaust every possible measure to obtain peace before we engaged in war. 
I may own, though I trnst my conscience acquits me of not having done the 
utmost, that I only regret not having done enough, or lest I may have lost 
some possible means of averting what I consider the greatest calamity that 
can befall a country. It lias been said that my desire for peace unfits me to 
make war ; but how and why do I wish to make war f I wish to make war 
in order to obtain peace, and no weapon that can be used in war can moke 
the war so sure and speedy, and attain peace, as to make that war with the 
utmost vigour and determination.' 

Only one Peer, Lord Clanricarde, was found, a£ter this 
statement, to renew the old charge of pusillanimity against 
the Premier, but the elaborate distortion of facts by which 
the accusation was supported, made more conspicuous by thd 
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personal rancour which inspired it, was not calculated to 
awaken any response in such an a,rena. The result was tliat, 
as Lord Aberdeen wrote the same evening to the Queen, ' it 
was very coldly received throughout, and ended without a 
single cheer.' For Mr. Layard to have persisted in his motion 
after Lord Aberdeen's explanation w^ould have been to court 
defeat, and he accordingly withdrew it. 

In his reply to Lord Lyndhurst, Lord Aberdeen had alluded 
with some bitterness to what had fallen from him as to the 
necessity for razing the fortifications of Sebastopol. 'My 
noble and learned friend,' he had said, 'has given the Em- 
peror due notice that he had better lose no time in fortifying 
Sebastopol, and I daresay His Majesty the Emperor will fol- 
low my noble and learned friend's advice.' It may have flashed 
across his mind, that the allusion had been prompted by pri- 
vate information, that at this very moment the Cabinet were 
not at one upon the expediency of an attack upon Sebasto- 
pol — expediency, that is to say, with reference to the chances 
of success, not with reference to the object itself. From the 
outset of the war it had been generally foreseen, that to suc- 
ceed there would be to strike at the basis of Russia's power 
to endanger the peace of Europe. So early as the 14th of 
March the Duke of Newcastle sent to the Queen the copy of 
a plan which had been sketched by the French Emperor for 
military operations in the East, in which he suggested that 
Sebastopol should be attached. This plan, the Duke stated, 
had been approved by Lord Raglan, Lord de Ros, Lord Claren- 
don and himself. But, looked at more closely, it was found to 
be beyond the resources at the disposal of the Allied Powers 
in the early part of the campaign, and whilst the safety of 
Constantinople was still in jeopardy. But the recent turn 
of events had revived the idea; and by the 28th of June it 
was so far matured and adopted by the Ministry as a body, 
that the draft of the instructions to Lord Raglan which led 
to the expedition was submitted by the Duke of Newcastle 
on that day to a meeting of the Cabinet. This meeting was 
held at Lord Russell's house, Pembroke I^odge," and in writ- 
ing to the Queen next morning, Lord Aberdeen says; — 

a whioli Mr. Kinglaki 
S the airy cliamiiei' in 
A pleaakie load of dTOwsyliedd, 
Of di^Hms th&t wave berore tlie half -flii 
it of wliicli a body of remarkable man, 
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' The Cabinet assembled yesterday eremnK at Lord John Itusgell's at Eicli- 
mond, and coBlinued to a very late hour, A draft of instructions to Lord 
Rnglan had been prepared by the Duke of Newcastle, in which the necessity 
of a prompt attack upon Sebastopoi and the Russian fleet was strongly ui^cd. 
The amount of force now assembled at Varna, and in the neighbourhood, ap- 
peared to bo amply suffident to justify such an enterprise wi^ the asaistaneo 
of the English and French fleets. Eut although the eipedltion to the Crimea 
was pressed very warmly, and recommended to be andertaken with the least 
possible delay, the final deei^on was left t» the Judgment and discretion of 
l/ord B^fan and Marshal St^ Amaud, alter they should ha.ia communicated 
with Omar Pasha.' 

It is now known, upon tlie authority of Lord Raglan him- 
self, that he did not consider that the terms of this Despatch 
left 'the final decision' in his hands. Soldiers naturally 
judge such matters very differently from civilians, for upon 
them the point of honour presses more keenly. While, there- 
fore, the language of tho Despatch will probably be held by 
moat people to fairly justify the view expressed by Lord 
Aberdeen, it is nevertheless the fact, that Lord Raglan re- 
garded it as ' little short of an absolute order from the Secre- 
tary of State,' and as such ' determined to obey it.' 

That the disappointment at home would have been great 
had it been otherwise, is certain. Impatient as the country 
had become at the comparative inaction of the Allied forces, 
people were not disposed to listen to the cautious counsels of 
those who urged delav, until some certain information could 
be procured as to the strength of the defences of Sebastopoi 
and the forces which would have to be encountered in the 
Crimea. Lord Raglan was well aware of this. He knew 
also, how completely the feeling was shared by the Emperor 
of the French, for before his Despatch left England, the Duke 



piud by some of Ms friends to his very ably written Despatch, ahonld have 
mentioned tho inddent is natural: bnt tits purport of that Despatch having 
been settled, according to Mr. Kindate's own admission liisd. p. 410), by the 
Cabinet the day before with ' anxious ears and attenlAon,' the document was 
not likely under any (aroumstanees to provoke discussion. If, then, a few of 
the overworked members of the Cabinet succumbed to the soothing monolsnea 
of the Duke of Newcastle, why disoredit Uia Cabinet by suggeatmg that the 
terms of the Despatch only escaped challenge, because ' all its members, ex- 
cept a small miaority, were asleep V It is not even hinted, that of those who 
*'--T 'slept the sleep of the weary,' Lord Aberdeen was one, and he at least 
""'■''■■"; in the Despatch to fetter the discretion of the responsible loaders 

A r 5 which Mr. Kinglske, upon the weighty authority of Lord 

"' ■"' Despatch itself, wiUi the private letter to 
rintod by Mr. Kinglake (vol. 11. cap. xvi,). 
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of Newcastle was in possession of a copy of a letter to Lord 
Cowley (28th June) in which the Emperor wrote: 'J'avais 
d^d pr&venu la pens&e du g<ntvemement Anglais, en ordon- 
nant A St.-Amaud que si les Musses ee retireraient, H fallait 
prendre la Crimes, et porter la guerre en Asie.' The Allied 
forces were being wasted by sickness and inaction. The 
greatness of the object in view warranted some boldness in 
adventure; and the very uncertainty with which the enter- 
prise was invested must have given it some attraction, even 
for a disciple of the great chief whose rule it was, to leave as 
little as possible to chance. These, and other considerations 
which might be suggested, may have all helped, inaeiisibly, to 
influence Lord Raglan in reading, as he did, between the lines 
of his instructions, without having recourse to the serious im- 
putation on the Ministry of having dictated an impracticable 
enterprise to the head of an army in the field. 

'Parliament,' says Mr. Kinglake {vol, ii. p. 346), 'was 
sitting, and it might be imagined that there was something 
to say against the plan for invading a province of Russia at a 
moment when all the main causes of dispute were vanish- 
ing.' But Parliament had shown, by the incidents recorded 
in this chapter, that it did not consider, any more than did 
the country, that 'the main causes of the dispute were van- 
ishing ;' while the response awakened by Lord Lyndhurst's 
words showed conclusively enough, how eager it was for the 
invasion of the Crimea. The destruction of Sebastopol, in- 
deed, was the thought uppermost in men's minds, and be- 
tween this time and the period when it was known that the 
expedition with that object had been decided upon, the press 
rang with reproaches on the supineness of the Government 
in not hurling the Allied forces at the great naval stronghold 
of the Czar." The general feeling was so thoroughly shared 
by the Prince, that lie gave a special study to the question, 
how the advance against Sebastopol was to be conducted. 
By a curious coincidence he sent the result of his studies to 
the Duke of Newcastle the same day {39th June) that tiie 
Duke forwarded to the Queen his Despatch to Lord Raglan for 

ii Thus, for example, The Tima writes (24th July) : ' Wc are now approach- 
ing the sisth month of actual hostilities, and as yet not a shot baa been fired, 
hy the land forces of England. . . , The broad policy of the war consists in 
Btriking at tho very heart of the Russian power in the East, and that heart is 
at Bebastopol. ... To destroy Sebastopol \a notbing less than to demolish 
tho entire fabric of Eussian ambition in those very resions where it is most 
(Iiingerous to Europe. Thia feat, and this only, would have renlly promoted 
tho solid and durable objects of the wur.' 
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Her Majesty's approval. In the letter which accompanied his 
conclusions, he puts them forward merely as ' the considera- 
tions which had occurred to him in hia room,' adding, ' but 
such as they are, you might perhaps communicate them to 
your colleagues, and even to Lord Raglan when you write to 
him.' 

The Prince's Memorandum is prefaced by the statement, 
that ' after the retreat of the Russians from the Danube, and 
the entry of the Austrians into Wallachia, it appears clear 
that it cannot be the policy of England to send her troops 
into the marshy ground of the former, or the exhausted 
country of the latter ; but that our object should be the de- 
struction of Scbastopol, the point which really commands the 
Black Sea.' 

' Sebastopol,' he proceeds, ' appears to be inaccessible by 
sea. We are in total ignorance as to the strength of its gar- 
rison, and it may be difficult, under any circuins lances, even 
for a land force, to carry on a siege against it by regular 
approaches. Probably, however, it may bo possible to estab- 
lish an efficient blockade both by land and sea, so as to ensure 
its reduction by starvation. To effect this an occupation of 
the Crimea in force would be required. 

'The British troops in the East amount to 30,000 effective 
men. I'he French speak of 80,000, and probably 40,000 may 
be available for such a service ; while the Turks should now 
be in a condition to send from 30 to 40,000 of their army 
from the Danube, with a large quantity of siege artillery, 
which they certainly possess. 

'With a combined army of 110,000 men we need not 
fear to undertake the expedition. 

' The question would then only remain as to the best mode 
of conducting it. 

' The first difficulty is the absence of all information as to 
the Crimea itself, which can in any way be relied upon. Wo 
are equally ignorant as to its population, its harbours, its 
rivers and roads, its means of supplying troops, and the 
amount of the Russian force employed in it.' To meet this 
difficulty, the Memorandum suggests, roving ^speditiona 
should be made by our steam squadron to all parts of the 
coast — landings should be effected where possible, and some 
of the inhabitants carried off and subjected to cross-exami- 
nation. 

How and when to land was the next question. 'The 
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point selected,' the Prince continues, ' should be such as 
would bring us nearest to Sebastopol, without exposing us 
to interruption in our eariy operations from its garrison, and 
at the same time command and cut off its communications 
from the interior.' Into this branch of the question he then 
goes in considerable detail, founding his observations on the 
map of the Crimea copied by Major Jervis from the Russian 
olKcial map of 1837, which was subsequently used by Lord 
Raglan for the expedition. The plateau between, the Rivers 
Katscha and Belbek seemed to the Prince to be well adapted 
for the formation of an entrenched camp, with a view to the 
object aimed at, and to offer, from the nature of the ground 
and its command of the roads to Sebastopol, a secure positioi 
for the invaders, and an excellent basis for an attack on Se- 
bastopol. When, however, the Allies reached this ground 
after the battle of the Alma, it disclosed features which would 
have made a descent there most dangerous, if not impossible. 
The Prince then goes on to suggest that the attention of the 
Russians should be drawn away from the points of invasion 
by attacks from the sea on other parts of the coast of the 
Crimea, during which a landing might be effected at the 
place selected, and time be gained for securing the position 
by field-works and entrenchments. ' From this position, 
should it not appear advisable to direct an immediate attack 
upon Sebastopol itself, such heights might probably be gained 
in rear of the harbour as would give the means of throwing 
shells among the shipping and into the dockyard.' 

To seize the isthmus of Perekop, or to take up a position 
to the south of it, so as to prevent the advance of reinforce- 
ments to Sebastopol from that side, might also, continues 
the Prince, be a matter for consideration ; but this ought not 
to be done at any risk to the security of the main body of 
the invading army, or its efficiency for the Investment of Se- 
bast<^ol, 

' It is idle, perhaps,' says the Prince in coDclusion, ' to 
speculate at this distance, and without better information, on 
the mode of besieging Sebastopol. But we may be iustified 
in contemplating its possible investment by an army from 
60,000 to 70,000 men, covered by another from 30,000 to 
40,000 strong— the communication of the investing forces 
with the sea maintained, and the mouth of the harbour block- 
aded, in hoping for its fall.' 

It is probable that no one, either Englishman or French- 
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man, had at this time gone more carefully into the subject 
discussed in this Memorandum than the Prince, for among 
his multifarious pursuits none seem to have more interested 
his attention than those of the military tactician and strate- 
gist. We are not in a position to say, however, whether it 
ever went beyond the hands of the Duke of Newcastle ; but 
those who are familiar with what was subsequently done to 
prepare for the landing in the Crimea will know how closely 
the steps taken correspond with the main suggestions of the 
Prince's sketch. 
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CHAPTER LV. 



the Cubinet— Good Influence of Lord Aberdeea— I'rorai 
spondsnM betweea KIdj of Frnsalft and the Prlnce-T 
Emperor and (be Campa nt Boulogne and St. Omer— His 



United as England and France now were in an enterprise 
for the success of which mutual accord and loyalty were in- 
dispensable, it was natural the Emperor of the French should 
seek to establish persoual relations between himself and the 
Court of England; as these, while gratify lag his own am- 
bition, might help to draw closer the political understanding 
with France, which in the interest of both nations it was 
most desirable to cement. The first approaches with this 
view came naturally from the French side. The Emperor had 
decided on establishing during the summer a camp of 100,000 
men between Boulogne and St. Omer, and early in June he 
asked Lord Cowlej', as a friend, ' whether he thought an in- 
vitation to Prince Albert to come and see the French army 
there would be acceptable.' In communicating this circum- 
stance to Lord Clarendon, Lord Cowley mentioned that he 
was sure one of the great objects of the Emperor, in seeking 
this interview, was the hope, by personal communication, of 
dispelling the prejudice which he supposed to exist against 
him. However this might be, the political advantages likely 
to result from gratifying the Emperor's wish were obvious. 
A visit from the Consort of the Queen of England could not 
fail to raise his position with his subjects, and to strengthen 
his hands as our ally. ' Nor,' added Lord Cowley, ' in calcu- 
lating the advantages which may result from a compliance 
with the Emperor's desire, can I forget the impression which 
Prince Albert's sound understanding must mate upon His 
Majesty, or the results which it may produce,' 

The course presoribed by the interests of the country was 
so clear, that the Prince could not hesitate for a moment in 
letting it be known that the proposed invitation would be 
accepted. It came in the following letter : — 
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' Mon Frfire, — Votro Altesse Royale sait que niettaiit en 
pratique sa propre id^e, et voulant prouver une determination 
de soutenir jusqu'au bout la lutte que nous avons commenc6e 
ensemble, j'ai d^cid6 la reunion d'une armee entre St.-Omer 
et Boulogne. Je n'ai pas besoin de dire i voire Altesse quel 
plaisir j'aurais S, la voir et combien je serais heureux de lui 
montrer mes troupes ; je suis d'ailleurs persuade que les liens 
personnels contribueront encore d cimenter I'union si heu- 
reusement 6tablie entre deux grands peuples. Je vous prie 
de presenter A la Reine mes respectueux hommages et de 
recevoir I'expression de I'estime et de la sincere affection que 
je vous ai voufies. Sur ce, raon Frfire, je pric Dieu, qu'il 
vous ait en sa sainte et digne garde ! NAPOLfiox. 

' St. -Cloud, le 3 Jiiillet 13S4.' 

To this the Prince promptly replied : — 

' Sire et cher FrSre, — C'est avec une bien vive satisfaction 
que je viena de recevoir la gracieuse et airaable lettre quo 
V. M. a bien voulu m'adresser. Le desir qu'Elle y t^moigne 
de me voir au camp de St.-Omer, ainsi que les iermes si aima- 
bles dans lesquels Elte a daigne I'exprimer, me font un devoir 
d'y satisfaire ; et ce devoir, je vous prie de le croire, me sera 
bien doux & remplir, comme il me procurera le plaisir de faire 
la connaissance personnelle de votre Majesty et de pouvoir 
lui exprimer en personne, quel prix la Reine et moi nous 
attachons A l'amiti4 et it I'lntimit^ dea rapports qui uuissent 
les gouvernements et les peuples de nos deux pays. 

' II me sera en outre du plus haut int^rSt d'assister & une 
concentration de troupes de eette noble armee rangSe dans 
ce moment A. cQto de la n8fcre pour la defense du droit public 
Europeen, et de voir ces troupes commandoes par votre Ma- 
jest4 elle-mSme. 

'La Baine me charge de ses sincSres remereiments pour 
I'aimable souvenir de votre Majesty, et dfeire d'etre rappeli^e 
A cclui de I'lmperatrice. 

'C'est avec les sentiments d'attachement ct di'vouement 
bien scncferes que je suis, 

' Sire et cher Frfere, 

'de Votre Majestc Impemle 

'le bon fri^ro, 



' Buekiugliam Puloce, lo j cla Juillet 1S54.' i 



irofyou 



' Albert. 
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Writing to Baron Stocbmar a few days afterwards (18th 
July), the Queen announces the arrangement thiisL — 'I may 
now disclose a secret, viz., Albert will go early in September 
for two or three days to the camp at St, Omer. The Emperor 
wished it much, and it was also wished hero, and thought a 
right and natural thing to do, considering that our armies are 
fighting together.' Why and how warmly the Baron ap- 
proved the projected visit, he tells the Prince in a letter from 
Ooburg a few days afterwards (34th July) : — 

' I highly approve your intention of going in September to 
the camp at St. Omcr. As a general rule, English politicians 
do not sufficiently observe t}ie state of things on the Conti- 
nent with their own eyes. From everything that induces 
people in an influential position to make such personal in- 
spection I anticipate good, and from the present occasion 
more than usual, inasmuch as the good or evil destiny of the 
present time will directly and chiefly depend upon a rational, 
honourable, and resolute alliance between England and France. 
Once the war has begun, the weal and woe of these countries, 
both at home and abroad, as indeed of all Europe, will de- 
pend upon whether or not the Allied Powers shall vindicate 
successfully the principles of honour and justice, and shall not 
■upon any consideration be induced to conclude a peace which 
shall have the effect of confirming again by treaty, and for a 
lengthened period, the preponderance of Russia, and there- 
fore of Barbarism over Civilisation,' 

If ever a Ministry, strong io its own unity of counsels and 
mutual trust, and strong also in Parliament, was necessary, 
it was so at the present time. But notoriously discontents 
reigned within the Cabinet itself. Two at least of its mem- 
bers, Lord Eussell and Lord Palraerston, would have preferred 
to lead rather than to be led. Each had his partisans within 
and without the Cabinet, and itwas apparent to all tlie world 
that no cordial unanimity existed between the Peelite section 
of the Ministry and their colleagues. In the House of Com- 
mons the followers o£ the Government showed no symptoms 
of coherence. The head of the Ministry was a favourite ob- 
ject of attack with them, no less than with the Opposition, 

Is quite excellent, and must, I am sure, be procluctlvB of good effect. I con 
BOB no obJEOtiDii, but tbe contrary, to jonr Eoyal JXigbness nddreaEuig the Em- 
peror as "frire," and lord Aberdeen, whom I havo consulted, is of the &ams 
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Nor was this met by that display of loyalty on the part of 
his supporters, which the head of the Government has a right 
to expect. It was impossible for a Ministry thus obviously 
not at one with itself to command either the respect or ohedi- 
ence of the House, and, having themselves encouraged insub- 
ordination against their chief, some of its members were not 
entitled to complain, if they found themselves thwarted in 
their measures through & similar disregard of party ties by 
the body of the Liberal party. 

This want of attachment and support by his nominal 
friends was so keenly felt by Lord John Russell, that ho 
wished to resign the lead of the House (14th July), and only 
reluctantly agreed to reconsider his decision. A meeting was 
summoned for the 17th, at which 180 members of the House 
of Commons attended, in which, as reported by Lord Aber- 
deen to the Queen, ' many hostile speeches were made, and 
much confusion prevailed. ' The support of the party was, 
however, secured at this meeting to the Government measure 
for separating from the office of Colonial Secretary the duties 
of Secretary at War, with which these had hitherto been com- 
bined, and the way was prepared for carrying a few nights 
afterwards a vote of credit for 3,000,000t to meet the exigen- 
cies of the war during the approaching recess. This vote, in 
which manv of the Opposition might be expected to join, was, 
moreover, the most favourable issue for the Government which 
could be raised. 



'The aspect of politics is very singular. The Ministry 
here has had an explanation with its supporteis at Lord John's 
house, in which their total disorganisation made itself ap- 
parent ; these supporters have since made the most vehement 
attacks on particular Ministers, especially Aberdeen, brought 
forward a motion against the Government, and lost it without 
a division. 

' A vote of credit of 3,000,000^. for the Recess has become 
a vote of confidence for the Ministry. Aberdeen himself is in 

• In replyine to Lord John EusaeH'e report of the meeting, the Queen bbjb 
flBth July) ; ' The party wMoh aupports the Government is eextainly a strange 
boais for a Govonunent t^ rest upon : but, auoh an it ie, one must make the 
best of it, and nothing will oonMibnte more to keeping it togctJier than to give 
it the impreaston that" the Government i» thoroughly united.' 
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deep distress at the probablo death of his eldest son, as well 
as the great amount of iiijustice, not to say folly, on the part 
of the public. With them the steam is fairly up, as it ought 
to be in going to war, and Aberdeen is a standing reproach in 
their eyes, because he cannot share the enthusiasm while it is 
his part to lead it. Nevertheless, he does his duty, and keeps 
the whole thing together, and is the only guarantee that the 
war will not degenerate into crack-brained, fruitless. . . . 
absurdities,' which are certain to turn out solely for the ad- 
vantage of Russia. Austria has now como to the point where 
she must make up her mind, and will no doubt conclude an 
alliance, offensive and defensive, with the Western Powers, 
which will also provide for the accomplishment of certain de- 
fined objects, such as the evacuation of the Principalities, the 
abolition of the Russian protectorate over them, the cancel- 
ling of all previous Russian treaties, and the substitution of 
an European for a Russian protectorate of the Christians, or 
rather of European protection for a Russian protectorate, the 
opening of the Danube for the commerce of the world, in ac- 
cordance with the principles of what was settled at the Con- 
gress of Vienna, &c. &c. Prussia's conduct is truly revolting, 
and the King is looked upon by all political men here with 
profound contempt. Still, I do not think that Austria has 
anything to apprehend from him, as it professes to have, by 
way of excuse for its own temporising. Sweden would 
easily be induced to join, supposing Austria to advance, and 
Austria will bleed to death financially if she does not help 
speedily to bring the war to an end. 

' The inactivity of our army and fleet is attacked on all 
sides. Tiie Commanders-in-chief have carte blanche to do 
what they can, but what they can or cannot do depends in so 
many ways on Austria's decision, that any decisive action by 
them as matters now stand is not to be expected. 

' Uncle Leopold has just written to me to say that he has 
been invited with his son to his neighbour's camp and will 
go. He wishes to have his visit over before I come, and 
names the 1st of September as the earliest day he can be re- 
ceived. On the 5th the coast would be clear for me, and I 
should then relieve him, 

' Now farewell. If my letter be confused, ascribe this to 
my being in truth intolerably out of sorts, and give ua the 
hope of seeing you again,' 

ation of PoUiiiJ, and I'or depriving Eus- 
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The Prince's mention of his own indisposition seems to 
have alarmed the Baron, who knew well both how little his 
correspondent was disposed to complain of his own health, 
and how heavily he had been taxed for many months in both 
body and mind. In his reply he says : — 

' I have to offer your Royal Highness my best thanks for 
your gracious letter of the 39th, How closely you are en- 
twined round my heart I feci most vividly when I hear, as I 
do now, that you are unwell and morally unstrung. The de- 
sire to be near you, to see you with my own eyes, to hear 
you, and to be able to comfort you, rises to a pitch of actual 
impationco. 

' People write, but this is only to calm roy uneasiness, 
that it is no more than an ordinary cold, such as you have 
had before. But this consolation fails in its object, as I rather 
judge by what the patient says of himself than by the opinion 
of any third person. 

'. . . . Upon the whole I feel rather better, so that I am 
speculating on being able to go to Brussels towards the end 
of this month. There I can easily hear of any movements 
your Royal Highness may be contemplating about that time, 
and after all a meeting may jierhaps be arranged, as to which 
I have had many and grave doubts this year. 
' Coburg, ith August, ISai.' 

The Prince, who was delighted at the prospect here Jiold 
out of a meeting with his friend, after an absence of over 
eighteen months, urged him in reply not to delay his journey 
too long. On the Sth of August he wrote ; — 

' Uncle Leopold goes with his son Leopold on the 1st of 
September to the Camp of St. Omer, or more properly Bou- 
logne ; the days for my visit there wiU fall between the 3rd 
and 10th, After my return Clark insists upon our enjoying 
some Highland air before the rains of autumn set in, and I 
feel that Victoria needs it as well as myself. I cannot shake 
off my cough. Still, it is rather better. ... I hope the state 
of affairs, political and military, will not prevent us from 
making our visit to Balmoral. Mountain air would certainly 
do you, too, a great deal of good. And if the one small 
room, which is all we have to offer you in that little place, be 
neither large nor commodious enough, Clark would be de- 
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lighted to put you up at Birkhall, ■wliicli is no great distance 
off.' 

On the 12th of August Parliament was prorogued hy the 
Queen in person, Her Majesty coming from Osborne for the 
purpose. The Court returned there the same day. Cholera 
was then prevalent in London ; but from the East the worst 
news were now arriving daily of its ravages in the Allied 
armies, where, the Prince's Diary notes {31st August), 'vre 
have lost 500, and the French 5,000 men, and are quite de- 
moralised.' A few days later came the tidings that it had 
broken out in the fleet also, and that it was uncertain whether 
the state of the army would admit of the expedition to the 
Crimea being carried out. The Prince's sympathies were at 
this time deeply moved by hearing unexpectedly of the death 
of the brother of Baron Stockmar, and he wrote : — 

' A piece of news from Munich, which I found last night 
in the KOlner Zeitung, has cut me to the soul ! I flew in 
thought to you, and can picture vividly to myself the deep 
grief which so sad an event must cause you. Is it then true, 
that you have lost your beloved brother ? The circumstan- 
tiality of the account leaves me scarcely any room for doubt, 
and yet I go on searching for reasons not to believe it. Let 
me know soon by some third hand, how you are, for this 
heavy blow must have told upon you greatly. Would I 
miglit be with you, to help to comfort you 1 

' Here too we have had many sad cases, occasioned by the 
spread of cholera, among which the most noteworthy is the 
death of Lord Jooelyn in Lady Palmerston's drawing-room ; 
the malady carried him off in a couple of hours, 
' Osborne, ITth August, ISSl.' 

This brought from the Baron the following reply ;— 

' My brother died of cholera at Munich on the 10th of 
this month. In less than eleven hours, and after the most 
acute suffering. For the domestic happiness of the family, 
for the private business of the King, his death is a most 
serious loss. As we have no relations in Munich, he died 
alone and among strangers — a circumstance which imposes 
upon mo great additional trouble, of which I do not see the 
end. as to the arrangements about his funeral and succession. 

' As he was a philanfchropically minded man, to an extent 
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not often seen, he had made for himself a wide circle of 
friends, who now from numerous quarters pay an honourable 
tribute to his character. . . . 

' My wish and purpose still arc, so soon as business and 
health will permit, to go to Brussels, and thence to England. 
My chief motive is the yearning to see you once more in this 
lite. Shall I be able to do this? It is uncertain. In these 
last years I have grown older and feebler. The agitation, 
the grief of the last fortnight, are not calculated to make me 
strong and young. . . . 

' Most earnestly do I entreat you to be careful of your 
health. Avoid getting chilled, overheated, or wet. Be pru- 
dent about diet. 
' 24th August, 1854.' 

On the Slst of August the Prince h^d received from the 
King of Prussia a letter, which he at once forwarded to Lord 
Clarendon, with a translation for the use of himself and Lord 
Aberdeen, In sending it, the Prince wrote, ' You will think 
it curious and interesting in many points, and find it verifies 
that fear is his strongest motive of action. That he should 
have held strong language to the Emperor of Russia is of 
iciiportance, as well as the declaration that he will not allow 
Austria to be attacked. This corresponds with what I always 
told you, — that Austria need not be afraid of the King's 
playing false to her. J^wssia would at any time rejoice at a 
difficulty for Austria. The King will always be ready to 
sacrifice even Prussian interests for A.u&tria?'' 

The main object of the letter appears to have been to find 
out whether our fleet was to winter in the Baltic. ' If,' the 
King wrote, ' I knew only that the winter quarters of the 
Baltic Fleet will give no protection to our coasts, we should 
then know how to protect ourselves,' He had recently been 
fortifying Dantzig towards the sea. Did he wish on the one 
hand to explain this away, as not an act of hostility to the 
Western Powers, but as a defence against Russia — and then, 
if wo said we should not defend him by sea, to be free on the 
other to maintain that he was bound to defend himself by 
fortifications ? After hearing from Lord Clarendon, with the 
views of Lord Aberdeen and himself, the Prince wrote the 
following reply to the King :— 

< The King had ■pfritten : ' Tha Emporoi- Nicholas knows at this hour, from 
mj" own hand, that the first step across the Austrian frontier will obliga ma to 
meet him tvith my army and that of the German Confederation.' 
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' Your Majesty's letter of the 16th inst. reached me safely, 
and I shall do my best to give Your Majesty the explana- 
tions you desire; although 1 fear they will be found unsatis- 
factory by you, 

'No decision has yet been come to about the winter quar- 
ters of the fleet, and the recent occupation of the Aland Isl- 
ands introduces a new element into the calculation, which will 
have to be dealt with, before a decision can be come to. This 
much, however, is certain, that the object of our operations 
in the Baltic is, to shut up the Russian fleet in harbour, or to 
annihilate it if it ventures out. So long as there is a possi- 
bility of its venturing out, our fleet is sure to be on the look- 
out for it. The circumstances — bad weather or ice — which 
would drive our ships away, would make it equally impossible 
for the Russian fleet to move, I see, therefore, no peril for 
Your Majesty's seaboard, even should Russia show any special 
inclination to assail Prussia, So little able are England and 
France up to this moment to conceive the possibility of such 
a danger, that they could only regard Your Majesty's orders 
for the fortification of Dant^g seaward as an act of hostility 
towards themselves. It appears that this is the impression 
which the measure has produced upon the people of Germany. 
Under these circumstances I am glad, for Your Majesty's sake, 
that you did not make an official appeal to the Queen's Grov- 
emment, which very possibly would have replied, " Prussia 
has no right to claim protection for her harbours from us, so 
long as alie is not our ally against Russia.; nay, while on the 
contrary she makes use of her neutrality to give Russia the 
means of pushing her trade through these ports, and so 
thwarting us in one of our chief measures for carrying; on the 

' In this Your Majesty wiil no doubt find an outburst of 
the unfortunate animosity of English diplomacy to your per- 
son, of which you complain. I should not be dealing with 
you as a true friend, were I not frankly to avow that this ani- 
mosity does in fact exist, not merely, however, in English 
diplomacy, but also in the English nation, the EVeneh nation, 
and also, unless I am mistaken, in a considerable section of 
the Germans. And Your Majesty will scarcely say that it 
is wholly unjustifiable if you recall the events of the last few 
months. 

'The four Powers acted in perfect harmony up to last 
March, when Prussia rejected the Quadruple Treaty which 
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Austria, with tho wisest intentions, had proposed. To satisfy 
Fruasia, the much less binding Protocol of the 9th of April 
was substituted for it; and simultaneously with the closing of 
the Chambers, all Your Majesty's servants were dismissed, 
who were well affected to the Western Powers and who stood 
in the bad graces of the Emperor of Russia, Since that time 
Prussia has been the chief drawback to the energetic adhesion 
of Austria to the Western Powers, and the cause w^hy it has 
been to a certain degree possible for Russia to thwart the 
policy of Austria. 'Ihe Prussian ambassador was forbidden 
to take part in the Conferences at Vienna in July, whereby 
the three Powers felt themselves almost compelled to act 
alone ; besides which, at the most critical moment, and at the 
most favourable season of the year, three weeks were lost be- 
fore the Ultimatum could reach Be, Petersburg, which could 
not be despatched from Vienna till the 10th inst. In short 
Russia obtained from Prussia that neutrality bienveUlante 
which it had desired from the outset, but which, in the same 
degree in which it is bienveUlante to Russia, could not but be 
regarded by the Western Powers as hostile to them. I am 
quite aware that you do all this in order to secure for Prussia 
the blessings of peace, but you must not be surprised if the 
West shows displeasure towards a Glovernment whose policy 
is directed solely to protracting the state of war, to throwing 
obstacles in the way of peace, and flinging wide the entrance 
for the spirit of revolution; which proffers Russia the most 
important services, by keeping Germany divided, by crippling 
Austria, by fostering Russian commerce; and in this way pre- 
vents the European Question, which has been raised by the 
misdeeds of Russia, from being settled in the interest of Eu- 
rope, and by an vnited Europe. 

' Whether the Emperor of Russia wDI be permanently ben- 
efited by this, I must leave to time to show. For the longer 
the war continues, the heavier wOl be the conditions which 
the Western Powers will feel themselves justified in exacting. 
And the longer Russia is misled into relying upon the support 
of Prussia, the more grievous will be her disappointment — 
for of these in this imbroglio she has already had so many — 
when Prussia is brought to the point, where she must act up 
to her assurances. The animosity of Russia, of which Your 
Majesty is already apprehensive, will then fall exclusively 
upon Prussia, and I tremble at the thought, that she shall 
be held responsible both by Aualna and the Wc&t for all 
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the suffering and loss, wliich a well-timed combined action 
of all the Powers would have averted. The angry feeling 
which now prevails is an indication not to be mistaken of 
what may be expected. May the Almighty direct all for the 
best! 

' With Victoria's warmest greeting's, I remain. Your Maj- 
esty's most faithful servant and kinsman, Albeet. 
' Oabome, 2Stli August, 185i.' 

The time for the Prince's visit to France was now draw- 
ing near, and on the 39th of August the Queen writes to King 
Leopold: — 'To our great joy, Stockmar writes on the 23nd, 
that he intends to set out shortly for England, which will be 
a great pleasure, and I trust he will be here during Albert's 
absence. This would be a great support and comfort to me, 
as you know how forlorn and melancholy J am when he is 
away. Moreover, this will be the longest absence, since the 
one ten years ago, when that dear angel, now no longer with 
us,' comforted and supported me, and when you also were so 
hind and good to me. He leaves me on Monday evening 
(4th) and I trust will be with mo again early on Saturday 
the 9th.' 

The Queen's hopes as to Stockmar were disappointed, as 
he was not able to como to England for some weeks. The 
Prince left Osborne on tho evening of the 3rd of September, 
accompanied by the Queen in the Fairy as far as Spithead. 
Along with him were the Duke of Newcastle, Lord Seaton, 
General Wetherall, General Grey, Captain (now Lord) De Ros, 
and Captain (now Colonel) Du Plat. The following passages, 
translated from the Prince's letters to the Queen, will be the 
best record of the incidents of this memorable visit : — 



' Whilst you sit at breakfast with the children, and are 
teased by the wasps, of which Arthur is horribly afraid, and 
makes grimaces at, I sit in the cabin at my table (yours is 
there empty) and wish you on paper a friendly good-morning. 
The night was superb. After we had thrown you, by blue 
lights, a parting salutation, which you returned from the 
Fairy, following it by one last greeting under a flare of 
torches, which was left unanswered, we travellers sat upon 

• Louise, tlic late Queen of the Bclgi:m3. 
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deck till half-past eleven, in the glorious mooulight. It was 
close upon twelve when I got to bed in the cabin, which had 
a verj- blank and desolate look. 

'When I got up this morning about seven, in splendid 
weather, the first news was, that our stupid ships of war were 
" out of sight astern." They were not where they should 
have been, despite a fourteen -hours' start in advance, and ex- 
pjTess orders " to make the best of their way." So we shall 
have to run in without escort, and without even having it in 
our power to return the French salute, Denman is very 
wroth about it, and we share all his annoyance, which, how- 
over, can do neither him nor us any good, 

' About ten we shall make the port, and I have to get 
myself into full uniform dress beforehand. Shortly after- 
wards, some further news, my dear child 1 ' 

^ Boulogne, iialf-past one o'clock. 

' We have arrived safely, as the telegraph will have told 
you. The Emperor met me on the quay,' and brought me 
liere in his carriage to an hotel at the back of the town near 
the railway station, which ho has hired for the occasion, but 
which looks more like an old French chateau, only two stories 
high, with long wings, a paved courtyard and a grillage in 

'The Emperor has been very nerrous, if we are to believe 
what is said by those who stood near him, and who know him 
well. He was kindly and cordial, does not look so old or 
pale as his portraits make him, and is much gayer than he is 
generally represented. The visit cannot fail to be a source of 
great satisfaction to him. He asked me at once whether I 
could stay here till the 9th, which is the earliest day he can 
get the troops together for a grand review ? I assured him 
I must embark again on the evening of the 8th, and that this 
was the latest moment I could give him. You see, a shorter 
visit would have been a mistake, Drouyn de Lhuys and 
MarSchal Vaillant are the " persons of note " who are here, 

• ' The Emperor,' Lord Cowluj wrote, the same day, lo Lord Clarendon, 
' had intended to go on board the yaoht, bnt the Prince was beforebond with 
him, and etepped on shore as soon na the garigway was ealabiishod. ... I 
thought the jlmpeior very nervous (the first time 1 ever saw him so) na wo 
were driviiffi down the quay ; and the Duke of Newcastle (fills me that the 
tears stood m His M^asty's eyes while he expressed the pleasure which he re- 
ceived from this fresh proof of the oordiolity of the aUiance which England 
profiered him.' The Prince was the bearer of an autograph letter to the 
Emperor from the Que™, by the terms of which ho ivas much gratified. 
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besides GreneralMontebello, whom wo saw at the camp in Eng- 
land, and Colonel Fleury ; all the other gentlemen are officers 
of no distinction. 

' I have had two long talks with the Emperor, in which ho 
spoke very sensibly about the war and the " question du 
jour." People here are far from sanguine about the results 
of the expedition to the Crimea, very sensitive about the 
behaviour of Sir Charles Napier, scantily satisfied with Lord 
Stratiord ; nevertheless, so far as the Emperor is coneerned, 
determined to consider the war and our alliance as the one 
thing paramount, to which all other considerations must give 
place. To all complaints I have only replied, that to carry 
public opinion with us in England is the main point (so far 
as consequences go), and that this is firmly rooted in support 
of the war ; that Sir Charles Napier, Lord Stratford, and Lord 
Palmerston are the three persons who alone could carry on 
the war. . . . 

' Uncle Leopold was here for a couple of days, and left a 
letter for me ; he seems to have preached peace. Pedro [the 
young King of Portugal] was here yesterday with his brother, 
and made a very favourable impression. "JZ a tout-d-fait 
gagn^ mon cc&ur,'" was the Emperor's expression. He has 
returned to Ostend, and people here understood that he is to 
go to England; I therefore conjecture that he will pay you 
a visit at Osborne. Should this be so, I shall be greatly 
pleased if you can keep the young people till I return. It 
would be too sad for me not to see them before they go hack 
to Portugal.' 

' About half-past eleven we had a dtjeuner & la fourchetie. 
The dinner hour is six. About four we are to ride to the 
camp of a division, which is pitched on the Dunes near the 
sea, about five miles from here. About seven a.m. to-morrow 
we go to St. Omer {thirty-two miles ofi), where the whole 
day is to be devoted to a review. I fear this will leave me 
no time to write to you at any length. The heat is fearful, 
and my little room has the much-lauded " south aspect," 
which has the effect of making my fingers stick to the paper. 

' I forgot to name Lord Cowley, who is here, and makes a 
useful "go-between." Meyer [Stallmeister, or Master of the 
Prince's Stable] is in a state of supreme delight (1" 

' The King and his brother, tli« Duko of Oporki, had oi 
: attaehnK 
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Gloriole), and yet (dissatisfied that I will not put on the sad- 
dle-cloth, as here everything is so gorgeous. 

' Now I concluiie lor the present, as the Maire is waiting 
for me.' 

' Half-past seven p.u. 

'We have only now got back from the camp, after a very 
fatiguing ride ; the hills very steep, the roads detestable. 
We went to two separate camps, each consisting of an in- 
fantry division of 8,000 men. Lord Seaton had a fall from 
his horse, but did himself no mischief. I must make haste 
^vith dressing for dinner. Meanwhile the messenger leaves, 
so I must conolnde,' 

' Boiilogno, 5tli September: ten p.m. 

'Before I go fo bed, I must wish you good-night upon 
paper, even though the wish may be rather late in reaching 
your dear hands. I have to go out to-morrow morning by 
six, so that there will be little time for writing. The Emper- 
or thaws more and more. This evening after dinner I with- 
drew with him to his sitting-room for half an hour before 
rejoining his guests, in order that he might smoke his ciga- 
rette, in which occupation, to his amazement, I could not 
keep him company. He told me one of the deepest impres- 
sions ever made upon him was when, after having gone from 
France to Rio Janeiro and thence to the United States, and 
been recalled to Europe by the rumour of his mother's seri- 
ous illness, he arrived in London shortly after King WilHam's 
death, and saw you at the ago of eighteen going to open 
Parliament for the first time. 

' To-day Soliman Pasha has turned up, jovial as ever. We 
spoke of military caps : he remembered one in the Imperial 
army in 1813 ; one of the Generals said, " C'Uait les bonnets 
d la Marie J>outse." " Ah, faime mieux qu^on les appelle d 
la, Napolkon, moi" was his rejoinder, with a contemptuous 
shrug of the shoulders. The Empress's brother-in-law, the 
Duke of Alba, is here.' 

' Gth September : half-past six a.u. 

' Good-morning ! Though my bed was too short, the 
counterpane too heavy, the pillows of feathers and the heat 
frightful, I have slept pretty well, and am already booted 
and spurred. The heat in the dining-room yesterday was 
terrible. The weather seems fine to-day, but windy. 1 must 
be off. More this evening, should we return before the mes- 
senger has to leave.' 
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' Quarter-pnst six p.m. 
' I avail myself of the moment I have before diiioer to tell 
you that we got back half an hour since, and that I found 
your letter of the 4t!i and 5th waiting me here. My warm- 
est thanks for it. Give Vicky also and Lenchen thanks for 
theirs. . , . "We made our way for three hours by post (quite 
after the manner described by Albert Smith") to the hamlet 
of Viserne, breakfasted there in a peasant's cottage, had some 
time to wait for our riding horses, and ultimately rode to the 
heights above St. Omer, where 30,000 men under General 
Carlot were posted, tivo infantry and one cavalry division 

St Cuirassier regiments), — superb troops.' I am called to 
ess. 

'II.af-p.iBtnmap.ii, 

' The messenger is on the point of returning. During the 
six hours (three hours going and three returning) which I 
passed in the carriage with the Emperor alone, we discussed 
all the topics of home and foreign policy, material and per- 
sonal, with the greatest frankness, and I can say nothing but 
good of what I heard. 

' He has explained his relations to Persigny in exchange 
for my communication as to ours to Palmerston, and I have 
made him understand our position with reference to his eoup 
d'lrtat. His wish is to see Spain and Portugal united. I have 
imfolded our reasons for a different view ; we have discussed 
political economy, taxation and finance, reformatories, prisons, 
and transportation, constitutional government, liberty and 
equality, &c., all secundum, artem, &c. &c. More of this 
hereafter by word of mouth. He was brought up in the Ger- 
man fashion at the Gymnasium in Augsburg, where he passed 
the greater part of his childhood — recollections which have 
remained dear to him, and a training which has developed a 
German turn of thought. As to all modern political history, 
so far as this is not Napoleonic, he is without information, so 
that he wants many of the materials for accurate judgment. 
He has made a thoro>:gh study of military matters, and is 
completely master of them. 

s In his Ase/nt of Mont Slano, which he hnd ffivcn at Osborne on tlie 
Prince's last birthdny (26th Au^t), and by which two words in tlia Prinea'fl 
Diary igehr kontiach) show that be, like the rest of tlie world, bad been greatly 
amused. 
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'I send two of the new gold fivo-franc pieces which the 
Emperor gave me, one for yourself, and one for the numisniat- 
ical department of the children's museum.' 

' Boulogne, Tlli September, 18f 4. 

'. . . Tt is now ten. I have just returned from a stroll 
with the Emperor through his stables, where the alliance is 
typified by the union of his horses and my own. To-night the 
Duke of Newcastle received his despatches from Varna and 
Hango. General Jones reports that it would be easy to bom- 
bard and even to take Helsingfors ; Napier pours cold water 
upon the project. Eaglan continues to apeak only indirectly 
of the Crimea. 

'The Emperor is to visit the vacht to-day. In the after- 
noon we go to inspect the Division By five this morning 
troops passed through the town for tomorrow's review. I 
have had a letter from Pedro, according to which he is to go 
to Osborne, but bids me adieu ask him not to leave till Sat- 
urday evening, so that I may arrHe in time to see him and 

'I have this moment (two p.m.) received your letter of 
yesterday. Hearty thanks for it and all the words of iove. 
. . . The Portuguese are with you, as the telegraph intimates, 
and I have sent you my reply. The review to-morrow will 
not be far from Calais. The heat and dust put us to a severe 
trial, still I am well. The Emperor has been greatly delighted 
at making Uncle Leopold's acquaintance. 

'IIaif-paattcnF.U. 

'I wished to have sent you some further news, but now 
there is no time to do so. It was eight o'clock before wo got 
back from the camp. I have just risen from dinner, and the 
messenger must be off. I have in general terms expressed to 
the Emperor your wish to see him in England, and also to 
make the Empress's acquaintance. His answer was, he hoped 
on the contrary to have an opportunity of receiving you in 
Paris. Next year the Louvre would be completed for the 
Exhibition. 1 must leave the matter here, and unless he says, 
"Iwii! come, when can the Queen receive me?" I cannot 
fix any date. Perhaps the inquiry may come to-morrow. 
I have talked to Lord Cowley. He will gladly come with 
him. At this moment hope runs high about Sebastopol. 
I hear, alas ! by the telegraph that the Portuguese will not 
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grant mc the twelve hours I ask, ■which is very shocking of 
them. 

'To-morrow morning we turn out about six ; I must be up 
and stirring by five. 

'. . . Ttds is tho last letter you will receive from me. 
To-morrow evening ice start, and not the messenger.' 

The Prince records in hia Diary the same day, that ' upon 
the whole he was greatly pleased' with the Emperor {iin 
Ganzen recht zufrieden mit ihm) ; and on his return to Os- 
borne, he wrote to renew in writing, as the letter bore, the 
expression of his gratitude for the kind reception given to him 
by His Majesty at Boulogne, ' The remembrance,' he added, 
' of the days I have just spent there, as well as of the trustful 
cordiality {la confiante cordiality) with which you have hon- 
oured me, shall not be effaced from my memory. I found the 
Queen and our children well, and she charges me with a 
thousand kind messages for your Majesty. The King of 
Portugal was still in Cowes Roads, on board his yacht, wiiich 
had been kept back to complete her coaling — a piece of Portu- 
guese backwardness to which I am indebted for the pleasure 
of seeing him again for a few minutes.' 

VOL, HI. — 5 
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Two days after Lis return, from Boulogne the Prince dictated 
the following Memorandum to General Grey. Its value as an 
authentic historical document cannot be overstated, nor is it 
less valuable for the light which it throws upon the Prince's 
character, by the remarkable contrasts between himself and 
the Emperor of the French which were elicited in the unre- 
served discussions which each seems equally to have courted : — 

'Memorandum on my Visit to Soulogne. 

' I think it will not be uninteresting to note down some of 
the impressions which I have gathered, and the purport of the 
conversations which have passed between the Emperor and 
myself, during my stay of four days with him at Boulogne, I 
saw a great deal of him during that time, having been thrown 
entirely into his company, particularly during our drives to 
and from the different encampments of the troops. I cannot 
sufficiently acknowledge the openness and want of reserve 
with which he broached all the most important topics of the 
day, and hope I was as open and unreserved in the expression 
of my own opinions. 

'He appeared quiet and indolent from constitution, not 
easily excited, but gay and humorous when at his ease. His 
French is not without a little Gferman accent; — the pronunci- 
ation of his German better than that of his English. On 
the whole T observed a good deal in his turn of mind, that is 
owing to his education at Augsburg, where, as he told me, he 
was brought up at the Gymnasium. He recited a poem of 
Schiller on the advantages to a man of peace and war, which 
seemed to have made a deep impression upon him, and ap- 
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pears to me to be not without significance with reference to 
his life. 

' His Court and household are strictly kept, and in good 
order, more English than French. The gentlemen composing 
his entourage are not distinguished by birth, manner, or edu- 
cation. He lives on a very familiar footing with them, although 
they seemed afraid of him. The tone was rather the ton da 
garnison, with a good deal of smoking ; the Emperor smoking 
cigarettes, and not being able to understand my not joining 
him in it. He is very chilly, complains of rheumatism, and 
goes early to bed ; takes no pleasure in music, and is proud 
of his horsemanship — in which, however, I could discover 
nothing remarkable. 

' His general education appeared to me very deficient, 
even on subjects which are of a first necessity to him — I mean 
the political history of modern times, and political sciences 
generally. He was remarkably modest, however, in acknowl- 
edging these defects, and showed the greatest candour in not 
pretending to know what he did not. All that refers to the 
Napoleonic history he seems to have at his lingers' ends ; he 
also appears to have thought much and deeplj' on politics ; 
yet more like an " Amateur Politician," mixing many very 
sound and many very crude notions together. He admires 
English institutions, and regrets the absence of an aristocracy 
in France ; but might not be willing to allow such an aristoc- 
racy to control his own power, whilst he might wish to have 
the advantage of its control over Ihe pure democracy. 

^Government, — He asked me a good deal about the inter- 
nal working of the English Giovemment ; whether the Queen 
presided ct son conseil, whether she saw all the despatches, 
&c. &c. I told him that the Queen presided in person at the 
Privy Council, which, however, passed without discussion 
only matters which had been pre-arranged ; that the Cabinet 
met and discussed alone, but that the Queen was informed 
by the Prime Minister of the object of their meeting, and of 
llio result of their deliberations. He said he did not allow 
his Ministers to meet or discuss matters together — that they 
transacted their business solely with him. He rarely told 
the one what he had settled with the other. He seemed as- 
tonished when I told him, that every Despatch went through 
the Queen's hands, and was read by her, as he only received 
extracts made from them, and indeed appeared to have little 
time or inclination generally to read. When I observed to 
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him, that the Queen would not be content without seeing the 
whole of the diplomatic correspondence, he replied that he 
found a full compensation in having persons in his own con- 
fidence at the different posts of importance, who reported 
directly to bim. I could not but express my sense of the 
danger of such an arrangement, to which no statesman — in 
England at least — would consent, and which enabled the 
E'oreign Minister (if he . chose to cheat his master) always to 
plead to foreign countries his ignorance of what might have 
been done, or to throw the entire blame, in any diiEculty that 
might occur, upon these secret instructions. The Emperor 
acknowledged all this, but pleaded necessity. 

' M. Drouyn 4e IJhuys. — He praised Drouyn de Lhuys, 
only complaining of his haste. He had the other day, for 
instance, caused annoyance at Vienna by having sent there 
literally the very expressions in which the Emperor had in- 
structed him, and which were intended only as a guide to 
him. I observed that this could not hare happened in Eng- 
land, where every draft had to receive the Sovei-eign's sanc- 
tion in the shape in which it was to go. 

' IiOTd Palmerston. — The Emperor asked me what were 
the Queen's objections to Lord Palmerston? He had always 
been tr&s-bon pour lul. I replied I did not know what reason 
he could have for gratitude to Lord Palmerston; the only 
thing I knew was that he hated the Orleans family, and gue 
eelci pourrait bien Stre pour quelque chose in what appeared 
bontepour lul. 

' To satisfy the Emperor's wish to know why, I had to 
refer to the quarrel between Lord Palmerston and King Louis 
Philippe on the subject of intervention in Spain in 1835, when 
the King sacrificed M. Thiers to break through the engage- 
ment for such an intervention, on tlie ground that interven- 
tion in the aiSairs of Spain had at all times brought ruin on 
France and the dynasty which undertook it — an axiom the 
truth of which he knew in 1835, and proved in 1848 by acting 
diametrically against it. The Emperor seemed to know very 
little about that whole contest, which I had further to detail 
to him ; but still he concurred in the truth of the axiom. 

' As to Lord Palmerston and the Queen's objection to 
him, the story was easily told. When he, the Emperor, had 
made his coup (felal, which I called ww affaire douteuse dont 
peraonne ne pouvait privoir les consiquertces, the Queen had 
enjoined the strictest neutrality to her Government as to that 
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event; ibe Cabinet had met, and declared that it entirely 
concurred in the Queen's yiew, and had directed Lord Pal- 
merston to prepare a draft explaining this to the French 
Government, The draft did not come for many Jays; and 
when it arrived, Lord Normanby, who took it to the ADnistor 
for Foreign Affairs ' (whose name, oddly enough, neither the 
Emperot nor myself could remember), was met with the as- 
surance, that the Government had received already Lord Pal- 
mcrston's entire adhesion to and approbation of the measure. 
The Queen asked for explanation from I^rd John Eussell, 
then Prime Minister, who, after having bad to wait several 
days, received at last so rude an answer that he had to send 
Lord Palmerston his dismissal. This rendered it impossible 
for the Queen to have him again for Foreign Secretary. But 
the Queen and myself had long been at variance with Lord 
Palmerston as to the main principle of his foreign policy, 
which was even an exaggeration of that laid down in Mr. 
Canning's celebrated speech in December 1826. The Em- 
peror not being acquainted with this important turning-point 
in our political history, I had to explain it to him, and to 
show that the object of it was to form a counterpoise to the 
Holy Alliance of the Governments on the Continent, by sup- 
porting the popular parties in every country, with a view to 
establishing constitjtions after the model of our own. This 
was a doctrine very like that of the Jacobin propaganda, and 
had produced the greatest hatred of England all over the 
Continent. (This the Emperor heartily assented to.) It pro- 
duced, 1 said, the further inconvenience to England, that an 
English party was formed in every country, which, if worsted, 
brought defeat and discredit on the English Government; 
but, if successful, had to prove its independence of England, 
by taking every measure that was hurtful to her. I^ord Pal- 
merston, detested by the Continental Governments, had been 
the object of every species of malignity, attack, and intrigue 
on their part. This was known in England to the public, 
reused the national indignation in his favour, and gave him 
great popularity. The power which this popularity gave 
him ho used in order to coerce his colleagues and his Sover- 
eign into anything he chose to advocate. Any resistance 
was at once signalised as forming part of the grand European 
combinations against him. 

' Count WalcwsTci. — The Emperor asked me how Count 
' Jlonsiciir Turgot. 
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Walewski was liked in England ? I told liini, very well ; 
perhaps the Emperor knew that he had not a great deal of 
tact (" None at all," said the Emperor) ; but Lord Clarendon 
told me that, during the whole time he has had to do with 
him, he had never once told him a lie, which, in my opinion, 
covered a multitude of sins, as it was the first necessity for 
public business. 

' JLord Aberdeen. — The Emperor did not say much about 
Lord Clarendon, but allowed me to perceive that his distrust 
and dislike of Lord Aberdeen were deeply rooted. I repre- 
sented the latter to him as cCune probiU et ^un cceur d'or. 

' M. Persigny. — He spoke about M. Persigny and entered 
into their mutual history, and bewailed that since his mar- 
riage he was a totally altered person, and quite lost to him. 
He had never had talent for administration, and in his ex- 
treme vivacity made a great many enemies. Yet of the hun- 
dred projects which his fertile imagination continually brought 
forth, even if the Emperor, as usually happened, disagreed 
with ninty-nine of them, there was sure to be one valuable 
enough to adopt. It bad been necessary to take the intirieur 
from him, but, since then, he had refused to keep a seat in 
the Council, and had done the Emperor and the Government 
the greatest harm by his unmeasured language, which found 
its way to the press. The idea that he was sacrificed to a 
Russian intrigue arose in his own brain. 

' I begged to observe that, however unfounded the idea 
might have been, the Russian party had long before desig- 
nated him as a man to immolate. 

'JPublie Men — Finance. — We conversed on the immo- 
rality of public men in France, particularly with regard to 
money transactions. The Emperor maintained that he could 
vouch for the integrity of the members of his Government, 
but not beyond, and this was one of his greatest difficulties. 
For instance, nothing had done him or his Government more 
harm than the attempt at the loan on the Credit Mobilier. 
The transaction had been a very simple and unobjectionable 
one when proposed to him. The employ^, however, immedi- 
ately drove up the 500-franc shares to 3,000, then sold and 
let the whole thing fall, which brought ruin on numbers of 
families. He was determined to do them in return, and had, 
without saying a word to anybody, opened a general sub- 
scription of the people through the prefects in every village. 
The effect had been marvellous. The whole ban was sub- 
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scribed for in a day by the lowest classes, who were as much 
delighted at the measure as the money-lenders aad agioteurs 
were annoyed, and brought their money seukment pour U 
donner d Napol&on. He would have to recur to this again 
probably next year. I told him we had been very much 
pleased with our financial operations. " Votre emprunt a 
done riusai?" th.^ Emperor said. I explained to him that 
we had not borrowed a shilling, nor, as he then supposed, 
emitted paper, but had raised additional taxation sufficient 
to pay the expenses of the war, about fifteen millions for the 
year (375 millions of francs). He seemed to have been quite 
ignorant of this, and expressed great astonishment, I then 
went cursorily through Mr, Gladstone's speech on the Budget, 
liis critique on the heaven-iom Minister Pitt, and thought it 
useful to show the untruth of the two most prevailing impres- 
sions on the Continent : that our debt was so large we could 
not add to it, the fact being that it was fifteen millions less 
than in 1815 — the capital of the country being worth four 
times as much as it was at 6hat time; the other, that England 
could never go to war, because the people would object to 
bear the burthens and sacrifices necessary for it, which the 
present ease, I hoped, sufficiently disproved, 

' Tiiis led us to a general discussion on finance and com- 
mercial policy — the Emperor leaning to indirect taxation ; I 
condemning indirect taxation as a principle, but acknowledg- 
ing its necessity as a sacrifice to the weakness of human 
nature, which cannot bear to see the money go direct from 
the pocket of the individual to the coffers of the State. I 
particularly condemned the ever-recurring attempts of the 
successive French Governments to control the price of bread. 
He declared this a necessity, as when bread was dear the 
people became ungovernable. The town of Paris had had to 
sacrifice sixteen millions of francs last year for that object, 
which he hoped to get back now after a plentiful harvest, I 
could not but express my doubts whether he would find it 
practicable to get back a shilling. As to tlie stability of the 
Government, nothing appeared to me so dangerous as to 
establish and acknowledge an immediate connection between 
it and the price of bread. He admitted this, but repeated 
that there was no help for it. 

' We talked over general principles of government, I 
maintaining that the destinies of nations wore less controlled 
by armies and rulers than by the philosophers of the day, I 
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attributed tiio whole difficulty of the Grovemment in France 
to the absurd doctrine of equality as an accompaniment to 
liberty, whioh was in fact its negation, and to Rousseau's 
Vontrat Social, which represented man as originally free, 
and surrendering only a portion of his liberty to the State, 
in return for which he obtained certain advantages. This 
doctrine made it a continued matter of calculation, whether 
the advantages were adequate to the sacrifices, and in dis- 
tress or difficulties of any kind the individual was prone to 
consider himself freed from his obligations to the State, 
whilst in reality man was originally in the most abject state 
of dependence, and obtained the condition for acquiring any 
liberty only through the existence of the State, its laws, and 
civilisation. Matters would not get better till some great 
mind arose and made a sounder philosophy popular. The 
Emperor seemed struck, and agreed with the truth of this ; 
but objected that no writers would for an immense length of 
time find their way to the people of EVance. Good writing 
had no chance at all, for even the worst writing of the Social- 
ists, who worked upon the lowest passions of the crowd, had 
in fact hardly penetrated the surface of society. He in- 
stanced as a proof bis own election for the National Assem- 
bly at Metz, where the Socialist candidate, who had all the 
votes pledged to him, saw them given to himself, a stranger 
just arrived, merely on account of the name of Napoleon. 
This name was the only thing left which still united the sen- 
timents of the people. How little the people followed even 
the history of their own times was again illustrated to him 
on hia way with the Empress to Biarritz, when, through a 
large portion of the south of France, the people cried : " Vive 
Marie-Louise!" He had also heard on a former jouniey 
cries of " Enfin voild le vieux revenu ! " 

' The Army. — The army seems a great object of the 
Emperor's solicitude. He acknowledged that the war had 
found him impourvu. He had to refurnish almost his whole 
material, but was going on satisfactorily, and would be quite 
ready next year. He intended the camps to bo maintained 
during the whole winter, pour aguerrlr les troupes. He had 
placed his whole artillery on a uniform system — twelve- 
pounders, which he was very proud of, as well as of the new 
carbine, his own invention, and a rocket of very large calibre, 
which has carried up to 6,000 mfetres, and from which he ex- 
pects great results. He had likewise had experiments carried 
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on as to the power of resistance of wrought- iron, which proved 
tbat, at a given ang-Ie, a small thickness, like two inches, 
would resist any shot — the shot splitting. He thought an 
application of this to floating batteries to bo the way for 
taking Cronstadt without any loss. The project has been 
communicated to the English Admiralty for consideration. He 
is evidently anxious to become a good general, and has much 
studied the wars of his uncle. ■ In the command of his troops 
he appeared inexperienced, though calm and self-possessed, 
and very modest and ingenuous as to what he had yet to 
learn; but decidedly showing talent for it. 

' The troops were young, but both men and horses much 
stronger and finer than used to be the case with the French 

'The Emperor was almost the only person amongst the 
French at Boulogne who had any hope of the success of the 
expedition against Sebastopol, and the astonishment was 
great that our whole party of English officers were so san- 
guine about it. The Emperor strongly condemned St. Ar- 
naud's march into the Dobrudja, which had been positively 
forbidden. Before we left Boulogne, accounts arrived from 
Varna announcing the decision to go to the Crimea, St. Ar- 
naud writing, in true French style, of himself, "Je suis plain 
de confiance etplein d'ardeur." 

' The Emperor expects Austria to join us more actively, 
and spoke without bitterness of the King of Pnissia, whose 
hesitation he could well understand. He expressed himself 
very kindly about my brother, whose patriotism as a German 
he admired. This led us to the field of German Politics, on 
which I saw that he had the common dread of all Frenchmen, 
that Germany would become formidable if too strongly 
united, and fancied that, with Prussia and Austria constituted 
separately, the rest of the German States might unite in a 
closer body. I explained to him that this plan was called that 
of the " Trias," was advocated by Bavaria for selfish purposes, 
but was based upon an entire want of knowledge of the real 
conditions of Germany, as, whilst Austria might be severed 
from the rest, Prussia could not be torn out of the system 
without destroying it in all its parts, and what remained, if 
this were done, could not preserve any moral or physical 
cohesion. Hanover, Mecklenburg, Oldenburg, &c., for in- 
stance, were lying within Prussia, Protestant, and had almost 
no common interest with the Catholic south. 
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'Tlie Emperor was much pleased with the visit of the King 
of the Belgians, but I could perceive that he had not lost his 
dread of him. The Duke of Brabant [the present King of 
tbe Belgians] struck him for his finesse at that early age ; " il 
lid avait dit des choses sijines, U avait Hi tout Stonne." He 
much blamed the conduct of the Belgian Government, which 
had made a constitutional point of the King's not visiting 
the Emperor,' which he characterised as an unwarranted in- 
terference with the King's freedom of action. I maintained 
that they had constitutionally a right to be heard in matters 
where the personal act of the Sovereign might influence the 
political position of the country, but that they had trhs-mal 
choisi lew cas. 

' Spain and Portugal. — The King of Portugal had, the 
Emperor said, tout d fait gagnk son coiur. He is anxious for 
the union of Spain and Portugal under the King, On my 
saying, " que nous ne vouUons cela du tout,'" he said, " Yes, 
^'e le saia bien ; Iiord Clarendon, n'en veut rien entendre, 
mais je ne dhesphre pas de le convaincre." I replied that it 
was contrary to the traditions of English policy — that I could 
not believe for a moment in its happy realisation. The Span- 
iards despised the Portuguese, and the Portuguese hated theni 
in return. Should Spain become a province of Portugal, or 
Portugal of Spain ? The Emperor called the mutual aversion 
exaggerated, and thought it quite feasible to tell the Portu- 
guese, "Je vous donne VEspagne, et aux Espagnols, je votis 
donne le Portugal." I maintained, on the contrary, that an 
^daircissement on that point would soon be asked for, and 
lead to immediate quarrel. Where should the capital be? 
As long as Madrid remained the capital, there was no hope of 
power for Spain, and certainty of increased poverty to Por- 
tugal. If Lisbon was chosen, it would soon make the king- 
dom very strong ; both the dynasty and the capital, however, 
being chosen out of Spain, the whole centre of gravity was 
removed from it, which that proud nation would not put up 
with. If. the attempt were made and failed, its failure would 
certainly bring ruin upon the poor King's dynasty in Portu- 

' Italy and Poland. — The Emperor said, the last evening, 
he had only two other political wishes, the one to see Lom- 
bardy free from the mal-administration of Austria, the other 
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to see Poland restored. lie ■wanted to know my views on 
both these subjects. As to the first, I declared that nobody 
wished it more than myself for Austria's own sake ; but there 
were two things we must remember, that Austria can never 
consent to the one : — the establishment of the principle that 
separate nationalities gave a right to independence, which 
would be the death-warrant of the whole monarchy ; the 
other, her military frontier. She could not give up the line 
of the Mincio, and the campaigns of 1805 and 1809 prove 
that, if the passes of the Tyrol were turned, there is no mili- 
tary position except in the rear of Vienna, The Emperor 
objected that this still left a large portion of Italy in the 
hands of Austria. I defied him to trace another tenable 
boundary on the map. He replied, that if military frontiers 
were an essential point for the existence of States, France 
also had claim to one. My answer was, that France had the 
best military frontier, her flanks covered by neutral Switzer- 
land and neutral Belgium. He denied that neutrality was a 
real protection, as it was rarely maintained in time of war. 
As to Italy, he would be glad if even the Milanese only could 
Ixs freed. I told him Austria herself had, in 18i8, offered to 
give it up in whatever form England pleased, pro\ided she 
would obtain a peace for her in return. Lord Palmerston 
had refused to entertain anything of the kind, insisting upon 
Austria giving up the whole of her Italian kingdom. The 
Emperor had never heard of this before, but called it a capi- 
tal blunder of policy. 

' I asked him, when he spoke of Poland, what he meant 
by it? To go back to the first, or second, or third parti- 
tion f He answered, he would be content with ever so small 
a nucleus, and perfectly so with the Grand Duchy of Warsaw. 
He thought Galicia weil governed, and the retention of both 
Austrian and Prussian Poland by these Powers as an essen- 
tial feature in the scheme. He thought nothing would be so 
popular in France, England, and Germany. I agreed as to 
the two first, and particularly England, but expressed my 
doubt as to Germany. He maintained, he had been in Ger- 
many during the passing through of the Poles who fled their 
country after their revolution, and nothing could have exceed- 
ed the enthusiasm and national feeling for them. I could cor- 
roborate him as to the enthusiasm, but denied any national 
feeling. It was rather composed of hatred to Russian tyranny 
and general compassion for suffering patriots. Without the 
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concurrence of Austria and Prussia there could be no hope 
for Poland. 

' We had still one other discussion — on the SohlesmigSol- 
stein question, — about which he confessed to the same igno- 
rance which is common with English statesmen, and for the 
same reason, viz, the complication of the question, and t!ie 
intolerably prolix and prosy manner in which the German 
publicists argued it. He was glad to receive from me a gen- 
eral condensed history of the whole transaction, and struclt 
when I told him, tbat both he and his Government, as well as 
the English, had been made the mere tool of Russia on that 
question. . . . 

' Upon the whole, the Impression which my stay at Bou- 
logne left upon me is, that naturally the Emperor would 
neither in home nor in foreign politics take any violent steps ; 
but tliat he appears in distress for means of governing, and 
obliged to look about for them from day to day. Having de- 
prived the people of every active participation in the govern- 
ment, and having reduced them to mere passive spectators, 
he is bound to keep up the " spectacle," and, as at Kreworks, 
whenever a pause takes place between the different displays, 
the public immediately grows impatient, and forgets what it 
has just applauded, and that new preparations require time. 
Still he appears to be the only man who has any hold on 
France, relying on the " nom de IfapoUon," which is the last 
thing left to a Frenchman's faith. He said to the Dake of New- 
CiMtle : " Former Governments tried to reign by the support 
of perhaps one million of the educated classes. I have tried 
to lay hold of the other twenty-nine." 

'He is decidedly benevolent and anxious for the good of 
his people, but has, like all rulers before him, a bad opinion of 
their political capacity. He will be exposed to one danger in 
his attempt at governing solely by himself, which has befall- 
en almost every absolute monarch — that he will be crushed 
under the weight of a mass of unimportant details of busi- 
ness, whilst the real direction of affairs may be filched from 
Iiim by his irresponsible Ministers. 

' On our drive to St. Omer, he was stopped by three cou- 
riers, who brought him different packets of despatches, which, 
after having read, he very kindly handed over to me for 
perusal. They were all police reports of different suspected 
persons, amongst them an analysis of L6on Faucher's last 
article in the Revue das Deux Moncles which the writer 
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wound up with the remark; "ie reste ii'est qu'une r^pUition 
de Perreur populaire taut defoisr^pet^, que les finances ^un 
gouvemement ahsolu ne peuvent pas Sire en ordreJ" 1 could 
not but contrast the personal interest iti such reports, and in 
his secret correspondence with private agents, with the indo- 
lence which prevents the attentive perusal of public docu- 
ments, or even of the newspapers. His attachment to the 
Empress appears to be great. In the rank and position to 
which ehe has been elevated, slie finds many enemies, and 
both long for a place of retirement in the South of France 
where thoy can live in privacy, and which Biarritz niig-ht 
become. 

' The Emperor's best chance is the English alliance, which 
not only gives steadiness to his foreign policy, but, by predis- 
posing in his favour the English press, protects him from the 
only channel through which public opinion in France, if hos- 
tile to him, could find vent. I told him that we should be glad 
to see him in England, and that the Queen would be delight- 
ed to make acquaintance wilh the Empress. He gave no 
direct answer, but the expression of his hope that we would 
come in return to Paris for the Exhibition nest year, when 
the Louvre would be finisiied.' 

What, on the other hand, was the impression produced by 
the Prince upon the Emperor ? One of admiration from the 
first. 'The Emperor told me last night after the Prince had 
retired,' Lord Cowley writes {6th September) to Lord Claren- 
don, ' that he was more pleased than he could say with all that 
he had heard from his Royal Highness ; that there was noth- 
ing so trying as making acquaintance, as it were, in public, 
but that the Prince had made it easy to him. . . I have en- 
deavoured to ascertain what the Emperor says to others, and I 
can assure you that it is even more satisfactory than what he 
says to me." 

The combination in the Prince of courtesy, knowledge, 
sagacity, and fearless moral courage, seems to have exercised 
an irresistible charm upon the Emperor, and the warmth of 
this feeling is visible in the letter which he entrusted to the 
Prince to deliver to the Queen. ' The presence,' it bore, ' of 
Tour Majesty's estimable Consort in the midst of a French 
camp is a fact of the utmost political significance, since it 
demonstrates the intimate union of the two countries. But 
to-day I i>ref er not to dwell on the political aspect of this visit, 
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but to tell you in all sincerity how happy it has made me to 
be for several days in the society of a Prince eo accomplished, — 
a man endowed with qualities so seductive and with knowl- 
edge so profound. He may feel assured that he carries with 
him my sentiments of high esteem and friendship. But the 
more I have been enabled to appreciate Prince Albert, the 
more it behoves me to be touched by the kindness of Your 
Majesty in agreeing on my account to part with him for sev- 
eral days.' 

Soon after Count Walewski'a return to London he told 
Lord Clarendon, 'that the Emperor had spoken with enthusi- 
asm of the Prince, saying that in all his experience he had 
never met with a person possessing such various and profound 
knowledge, or who communicated it with the same frankness. 
His Majesty added, that he had never learned so much in a 
short time, and was grateful. 

M. Walewski went more fully into the subject a few weeks 
afterwards with the Belgian ambassador, M. Van de Weyer, 
in a conversation of which the following record was preserved 
in a letter of M. Van de Weyer's at the time to the present 
King of the Belgians : — 

' In tny converaation with Count Walewsti, we t<mclictl on certain points, 
which it was undei'stood I was not to refer to in my official correspondence. 

' "Great events," he said to mo, "iiave tal;cQ place since we last met, and 
ccrtdnlj not tbc least of theEc is the meeting of Prince Albert and the Em. 
pcroc, I have not forgotten tho opinion you have on several ocoasions ei- 
preaied to mo in spcakii^ of the Prince, bo that I am not speaking to one who 
has altered his views (an coneerli)." " The Prince," I said, intemipting him, 
" is in my eyes one of the highest intellifsences of our time (ume rfes in/elli' 
gencea les plus mpirievrea deremquc).'" "These," he rejoined, "are precisely; 
idenlieailff, the Emperor's words ; had jou heard him, yon could not have ex- 
pressed yourself in tetma more nearly resembling bis." " And," 1 added, 
" what completes tint excellence of Prince Albert as a man, and as a politidan, 
ia that Ma heart and the straightforwardness of his character are on a level 
with bis intelligence." "The Emperor,'' replied M. Walewshi, "haa been 
strueh beyond ineaaure with the depth and the justice of his views, and at my 
laat audience ^e first words which he addressed to me were these ; ' Savcs- 
iWis, Waleaiaki, que j'ai un gi-and 'reprocke A vous /aire I Cest que vous iic 
m'avei pas assez souvent parU dtl IVincc Albert, mie vota ne m'avapas osstjf 
mis d Pavanee at mesure de PapprSeier, et de eoxnaUre taiii le poids qu'mtt tea 
anveils en AngUlerre, toute VvAisnee qa'il y exeree.' I explained to the Em- 
peror, how few opportunities tfiplomaiists had at Oie Court of St, James's of 
becoming well acquainted with Prince Albert, whose extreme reserve, more- 
over, made any attempt to do so very difficult. Since our alliance, frequent 
communications have given me the means of forming a jndgnient; and 1 
share in all points the feeling of the Emperor." 

' " During a carriage drive of sis hours we had an opportunity," added the 
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Emperor, in speaking U> WaJowski, " of getting to the closest quarters, and 
of fhoi'oughlj discussing all the great (lucstiona. Fiince Albert spoke to ma 
vith a frankness, a, ^ncerity, tiD abandon, which produced a deep impression 
upon me. We even touched upon very delicate points, among others, the 
kind of prejudice, of personal repugnance, which existed totvaids me nt the 
English Court. The Prmoe's answers were most satisfaetorj m every point 
of view. The very slowness with which he has to express himself in Freneli 
is the result, QOt of an eicessire prudence, but of the desire to leave nothing 
obscure or vague." " You may judge by these words," added M. Walenski, 
" ho\> much the Brnpcror appredates the Prince, and what confidence he has 
in him. Do you know what was the impression on bis side which the Prince 
brought badt with him from Boulogne f " " Away from offlinal duty as I have 
been for the last six weeks," I replied, " I am completely in the dark as to 
what the world is saying on this subject, but I can li priori form an opinion 
for myself of what his impression was. The JMuco, with hia philosophical 
head and bis gift of political insight, could not fail to comprehend and to rate 
at its true value the Emperor's calm, reflective, and positive mind." ' 

We ehal] have occasion hereafter to show that the better 
the Emperor of the French knew the Prince, the higher was 
his admiration for the qualities which he had recognised in 
him from the first. "Writing on the 15th of August, 1857, to 
the Queen, after a short visit to Osborne, he spoke hia convic- 
tion in a few words, which contain juat such a panegyric as 
probably the Prince would moat have coveted — 'Z.orsqu'on a 
su appr^oier ies connaiaaances vartkes et lejugement elevi du 
Prince, on revtent d'auprh de luiplus inatruit elpliis apte 4 
faire U bien.'' Yes, this was the Prince's best encomium, — 
that it made all who came under his influence 'j>lus aples d 
fairs le bien.' 
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CHAPTER LVII. 

Court M Bnlmoral— Battle of Ibc Alms— Cabinet DifflculUes 

Fleet— Admiral Maptar's IMepi '"■ "'- ' ""' 

PrincB on Uie Wnt-Blnmg: tee. 

the Frince H> the Crown Prinoe 

Bslaclnra— Prinro ivritea to Lord Aberdeen ea lo now me army la lo oe remtotcea— 

Lord Bnglan ealla for BciDlbrcements. 

Os the 15tli of September tbc Court readied Balmoral. Tho 
new house there had been roofed in, and the Prince was well 
satisfied with the genera! effect of the building. The same 
day tidings were received by the Queen of the sailing of the 
Allied forces for the Crimea upon the Tth. Since the Spanish 
Armada sailed from Lisbon in 1588, no such fleet had covered 
the seas as that which had been mustered at Varna for this 
expedition; and, carrying as it did the flower of both the 
English and French armies on an enterprise surrounded with 
more than usual uncertainty, the anxiety may be imagined, 
with which further intelligence was looked for by the Queen 
and Prince. It came earlier than was expected. On the 31st 
a telegram from the Duke of Newcastle, dated at nine o'clock 
the previous evening, announced that 25,000 English, 25,000 
French, and 8,000 Turks, had landed safely at Eupatoria, ' with- 
out meeting with any resistance,' and that they had at once 
begun to march on Sebastopol.' 

Whilst all were flushed with this intelligence, Baron 
Stockmar arrived, the most welcome of guests, looking, tho 
Prince notes, ' very well and cheerful.' ^r Greorge Grey, who 
had accompanied the Queen to Balmoral as Minister in attend- 
ance, was laid up at Abergeldie from the effect of an acci- 
dent ; and Her Majesty was looking eagerly for the arrival of 
Lord Aberdeen, who had been ill, and, as Sir James Graham 
wrote, needed ' a change of scene, and some Norlh-countiy air 

' The Duko received his iiifonuatioii from tto editor of the Xoming 



The place of landing, it will be remembered, 
fWim Eupatorin. 



unicated a tolagram tVom a private correspondent. 
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to raise his spirits and restore his drooping energj',' It mas 
apparent that the severe strain of the last eighteen months 
had told so seriously upon his health, that, unless intermitted, 
it might become dangerouE. On the l^th the Prince had 
written to him ; — 

' Wo hope very much that you will not delay your journey 
to Scotland too long, for ourselves, and on your own account. 
The news from Sebastopol cannot come so fast as one fancies, 
and for any decision to be taken with respect to what may 
take place, that may be done from here as well as from Lon- 
don. There remains then the only argument for your stay- 
ing, that you would be abused for coming away. This is 
very likely, as abusing you is a large portion of the trade of 
the political public; but they ■will take any other ground, 
perhaps the very fact of your staying, in order to misrepre- 
sent the motive for it. As there is nothing real in it, how- 
ever, it can do no harm. . . . London is really very unwhole- 
some, and the mountain air wiil much refresh you,' 

On the 33nd the Queen repeated, under her own hand, 
with increased urgency, her wish that Lord Aberdeen should 
seek the refreshment of his native air :— 

' The good news of the landing of the troops in the Crimea 
will have given Lord Aberdeen sincere pleasure. The Queen 
must now very strongly urge upon Lord Aberdeen the neces- 
sity for his health of his coming at once to Scotland. The 
siege of Sebastopol may be long — and it is when Sebastopol 
is once taken, that the difficulties respecting what is to be 
done with it will arise — and then Lord Aberdeen's presence 
will be necessaiy in town. Besides, a week of our short three 
weeks' stay has already elapsed, and, if Lord Aberdeen delays 
longer, the reason for being near to the Queen (which he 
would be at Haddo) would no longer exist. The Queen must 
therefore almost insist on his coming speedily north, where 
he will in a short time take in a stock of health, which will 
carry him well through the next winter and session. . . . 
Lord Aberdeen knows that his health is not his own alone, 
but that she and the country have as much interest in it as 
he and bis own family have.' 

Reluctantly quitting his post at head-quarters in cora- 
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pHanco with these representations, Lord Aberdeen came to 
Balmoral, wliere he arrived on the 27th, ' much fagged and 
depressed,' He remained, improving visibly during hia brief 
stay, till the 30th, when he went to his own seat of Haddo 
in another part of Aberdeenshire. Scarcely had he done so, 
when a telegram from Lord Clarendon to the Queen an- 
nounced, on the authority of Lord Stratford de RedcIifFe, the 
successful issue of the attack of the Allied armies upon the 
Russian position at the Alma on the 20th of September, 
The same day brought another telegram, based on a report 
from Bucharest, that Sebastopol had fallen after an attack 
by sea and land. Had any due estimate been formed of the 
magnitude of the task which the Allied forces had set them- 
selves, this second report could never have been treated as 
otherwise than most improbable. Yet in writing to the 
Queen (30fch September), the Duke of Newcastle says : ' Con- 
firmation of this blessed news will probably be received in 
the course of a few hours ; ' and even Lord Aberdeen, little 
apt as he was to be sanguine, admitted that he had brought 
himself to believe the report, notwithstanding ' the absurdi- 
ties and exaggerations of the account.' In a letter to the 
Queen (1st October), after mentioning that the account of 
the victory on the Aima ' must be correct,' he expresses his 
opinion that the other report ' may possibly be so too. At 
all events, we may fairly hope that the fall of Sebastopol 
cannot long be delayed.' A few days' reflection modified 
this hopefulness of view, and on the sixteenth he again writes 
to the Queen : ' If the garrison of Sebastopol remains entire, 
a Grst blow only has been struck, which still leaves much to 
be done, and gives rise to great anxiety.' And in the same 
letter he refers to his personal remembrance of the fact, ' that 
at the time of the battle of Austerlitz the country was in 
ecstasy for three or four days at the report of a great victory 
obtained over the French, the truth of which was so fatally 
contradicted.' " 

' 16 is due to Lore! Clarendon to say that ho did not slitite the generhl 
belief. In writing to the puean (Ist October), ' to oongratnlote Her Majesty 
upon the vietory with which Her Majesty's arms have been erowned in the 
first encounter with the enemy,' he adds, witti reference to the report of the 
fall of Sebastopol, ' The Eusbiiujh cannot have experienced great loss in their 
superior portion ; and if SO,ODO or 10,000 effected a safe retreat to Sebastopol, 
it IS hardly erodible that they should have surrendered the place in two days.' 
By the 6th of Oetohor it was tiiown in England that the rumour was pare 
tetion, resting on no better authority than the statement of a Tatar, whofle 

:.. Qjo,.,, tlyjn doubtful 
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Meanwliile, what was to be doiio with Sebastopol, if 
taken, was a question which had engaged the attention of 
the MiDistry ever since the attack upon it had been finally 
resolved on. Lord Aberdeen was of opinion that it sliould 
be completely destroyed, as otherwise it might become a 
cause of quarrel Lord John Russell was only for razing the 
seaward defences. They both concurred in thinking that the 
Crimea, if taken, should not be given to the Turks — an opin- 
ion in which they were strongly supported by Lord Stratford 
de Redcliffe, who, as Lord Aberdeen says in writing (15th 
Sept.) to Lord Clarendon, ' has more than oi ' 
tho idea of any increase of territory in that quarter 
knows them too well.' The very opposite of these views, 
however, was at this time, and for some time afterwards, hold 
by Lord Palmerston, his idea being that Sebastopol should 
not be destroyed, and that the Crimea should be added to 
the Turkish empire. Now that the fall of the great strong- 
hold seemed to be imminent, Lord Aberdeen informed the 
Queen that he adhered to his first proposition for tho imme- 
diate and entire destruction of the works. 

' He did not see,' he added, ' the advantage of doir^ the tiling by halves ; 
while the doairuction of the sea dctencea onlj might give rise to erroneous 
impressions, and would be of an equiTocal character. Tho fall of Sebasto- 
pol would be, in fact, the conquest of the Crimea, and the Allies might win- 
ter there with perfect socuritj, as, by occupying the lines of Perekop, any 
access to the Crimea would effeetuallj be preveDted by land. Lord Aberdeen 
also thinks that, with a view to peace, and tho restitution of the Crimea to 
Russia, it would bo more eaay lor tho Emperor to accept the destruction of 
the fortifications when accomplished, than to agree to any stipulation havbg 
such an object. . . . The fcreat objection to leaving the matter undecided 
appeans to be the possibility of differences hereafter between France and 
England upon the subject. The Turks, too, might perhaps desire to have a 
TOice in tho matter, and might become troublesome.' 

In acknowled^ng this letter next day, the Queen recorded 
her entire agreement ' in the statesmanlike views ' expressed 
in it. I.iong before a decision had to be taken, events had 
settled the question very conclusively. For the time, how- 
ever, the divergence of opinion on the subject in the Cabinet 
added to the home troubles of its chief. These were neither 
few nor slight. Lord John Bussell was again urging the im- 
possibility of going on with a Parliament which had shown 
itself so intractable, and complaining with others of want of 
vigour in the conduct of the war. The hopes of immense 
achievements in the Baltic had been disappointed. What 
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wM it, that the Russian fleet had been kept in durance, if it 
was still safe ? What that Bomarsund had hoeu taken, if 
Sweaborg and Cronstadt still frowned defiance to our ships ? 
The fiery ardour of Sir Charles Napier, from which so much 
had been expected, had cooled, as many thought, without 
sufficient cause, and he was now engaged in a hostile contro- 
versy with the First Lord of the Admiralty, that contrasted 
unpleasantly with the same official's recent panegyric of the 
hero of Acre at the Eeform Club dinner. In this correspond- 
ence each tried to throw upon the other the blame with which 
the public, as both had begun to feel, intended to avenge its 
disappointment for the failure of the extravagant expectations 
which had been raised.' Great dissatisfaction was also find- 
ing a voice in the journals — an echo of what was felt in the 
Black Sea fleet itself, — at the want ot energy and spirit, 
which, but for the presence of these qualities in Sir Edmund 
Lyons in an unusual degree, might have made our operations 
there even more abortive. Demands arose within the Cabinet 
for the recall of Admiral Dundas — a step which, at such a 
critical moment, would certainly not have enhanced our 
prestige before our enemies or the world. Lord Raglan also 
was vehemently assailed, with how much consistency may be 
judged from the fact, that the same member of the Govern- 
ment, who had been urgent for his trial by a Court of Inquiry, 
became equally urgent a week afterwards, when news of the 
victory of the Alma reached England, that he should at once 
receive the honour of the Garter. 

» Sir CharlSB Hspier, Bpeaking ot a dinner at tho Mansion House in Felj- 
iiifiry 1856, made a veheinent attack upon Sir Jajnea Graham, which ha wound 
up with these words—' I state it to the puhlio, and I wieb, theoi. to know, that, 



Government were aaked in the HouBe of Commons a few nights nflenvards 
(IBtli Febtnary), if they intended to take proceedings agBiaEf the TOhellions 
Admiral. ' He baa procl^med himBolf a hero,' was Sir James GraSiom's 
answer; 'but it is not my intention to allow tho gallant ofBoorto dub himself 
a martyr as well as a hero ; and therrfbre it is not my intention to advise tho 
GfOwn to tata any fiirtlier notice of the matlar,' Eeplying to a tnnnt about 
his speech at the Haform Club, Sir James Graham reinatlteo, on the aaroe oc- 
casion, ' I underwent due correetioii in this House on the subject of that 
speech ; since that direction waa made, I hope I bave improved in prudence.' 
The honour of Grand Cross of the Bath was ofiferad a few months afterwords 
to Sir Charlea Napier; but he deoliuedit, Btating in a lettar to the Prinoa (6th 
July, 1S55) as his reason for doing so, that havmg demanded a eourt-marliol 
ftom tliB Admiralty to investigate his conduct, ond this having been reilised, 
' he did not feel he could accept an honour till his character was cleared.' 

HoaoJsiGoOl^le 
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Meanwhile every day brought fresh tidings of tJie events 
of that memorable fight, when, in a few iiours, tlie Russian 
army was driven from a commanding position, whicli Prince 
Menschikoff had pledged himself to the Czar to hold against 
the invaders for three weeks. On the 8th Lord Burghersh 
arrived in London, bearing despatches from Lord Ragian with 
the details of the battle. His report as to the Commander-in- 
chief, said the Duke of Newcastle, writing to the Queen the 
same day, was 'that never for a moment did Lord Eaglan 
evince any greater excitement or concern than he shows on 
ordinary occasions. Never since the days of the Great Duke 
has any army felt such confidence in and love for its leader, 
and never probably did any genera! acquire such influence 
over the Allies, with whom he was acting.' To the same 
effect was the report, the day after the battle, of Brigadier 
General Hugh Rose (now Lord Strathnairn) to the Duke of 
Newcastle. 'As my duty,' he wrote, 'is to report to your 
lordship facts, I certainly ought not to omit an important one, 
wliieh ensured the success of the day. I speak of the perfect 
calmness of Lord Raglan under heavy fire, and his determina- 
tion to carry the most difficult position in his front, a feat in 
armswhicb has excited the universal admiration of the French 

What Lord Raglan himself had to report of the conduct 
of the troops was all that could be wished. Wasted for two 
months previously by the scourge of cholera which 'pursued 
them to the very battle-field,' ' exposed since they had landed 
in the Crimea to the extremes of wet, cold, and heat,' 'in the 
ardour of the attack they forgot all they had endured, and 
displayed that high courage for which the British soldier is 
ever distinguished ; and under the heaviest fire they main- 
tained the same determination to conquer as they had exhib- 
ited before they went into action.' But the feelings of tri- 
umph with which a victory so brilliant was hailed within the 
Palace, were dashed with sadness at the thought of the price 
at which it had been bought. Accordingly we find the Queen 
writing to Lord Clarendon (10th October), that she ' fully en- 
ters into the feelings of exultation and joy at the glorious 
victory of the Alma, but this is somewhat damped by the sad 
loss we have sustained, and the thought of the many bereaved 
families of all classes, who are in mourning for those most 
dear to them.' 

How eagerly the Prince studied every detail of what was 
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passing in the Crimea during these eventful days, is shown 
by tlie care with wliich he aocumulated whatever documents 
could bring most vividly into view every iocident of impor- 
tance. Among these, not the least interesting are letters 
from officers, written from their bivouacs, while the fever of 
the battle was still hot within their veins, and the bloodv 
traces of the conflict were still before their eyes. To reacl 
such letters, with their records of daring and death, of priva- 
tions uncomplainingly borne, and of manly gratitude for life 
and limb unhurt, stirs the heart strangely even after a long 
lapse of years. How must thoy have moved those who, like the 
Queen and Prince, were watching so intently every movement 
of the tremendous drama which had now begun ! In all these 
letters the conduct of the troops — troops for the most part 
new to active service — is highly spoken of. Thus, for exam- 
ple, in one that is enriched by an admirable drawing of the 
ground over which the battle vyas fought, this passage occurs; 
' The behaviour of the men has been beyond all praise, and I 
am confident, that having stood such a pounding as they did, 
their future success in a,ny possible undertaking need not be 
doubted.' 

The Prince was proud — he had good reason to be so — of 
the doings of his own regiment (1st Grenadier Guards), and 
ho wrote to its commanding officer. Colonel Groavenor Hood, 
as follows : — 

' My dear Colonel Hood — I cannot resist writing you a lino 
to express my admiration of the manner in which the battal- 
ion of my regiment under your command bore itself in that 
desperate fight at the Alma, and my pleasure and satisfaction 
at the fact, that upon the whole it suffered less in the action 
than the other battalions of our noble Brigade of Guards. I 
feel sure, that a good deal of this, as well as of the shock you 
were able to give the enemy, was owing to the judicious man- 
ner in which you re-formed your line under the bank of the 
river before advancing.' I am afraid you have all had to go 
through a good deal of hardship and privation, and that your 
labours will not yet be over ; but I trust that the same spirit 
and courage which have enabled you hitherto to surmount 
every difficulty, will attend you to the end, and that the 

' The sueoGBaful operation liere leferred to is dwelt upon in Mr. Kinglalte'a 
work (vol. iii. p. 220, Rtli editionl. Colonel Hood was killed in the trcnchea 
at Sebastopo! before this letter eould have reuulied liim. 
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Almighty will contioue to bless the efforts of our biave army 
in the East. 

'Some additional reinforcements are going out immedi- 
ately to keep your numbers full, but I am sorry to say the 
recruiting is going on very slowly. ITie Fusiliers and Cold- 
streams feel this still more, as they ha^e only one battalion to 
draw upon for their reinforcements. Believe me always, &c. 

' AlEKKT. 
' Windsor Cnstle, ITtL October, 1861.' 

Leaving Balmoral on the 11th of October, the Court 
reached Windsor Castle on the 14th, having halted at Edin- 
burgh and Hull on the way. The object in visiting Hull was 
to inspect the docks there, and also those at Grimsby, of 
which the Prince had laid tho first stone on the 18th of April, 
1849.' At Edinburgh the Queen received intelligence that 
the idea of assaulting the north side of Sebastopol had been 
abandoned in deference to the views of General St. "Arnaud, 
and that the army had made the celebrated flank march to 
Balaclava, and thereby secured a safe basis for future opera- 
tions. It was not then known, that both Lord Raglan and Sir 
John Burgoyne had all along been favourable to the idea of 
attacking Sebastopol from the south, and that they were by no 
means insensible to the difficulties to be overcome before 
Sebastopol could be assaulted from the north. Despite what 
has been suggested to the contrary by the historian of the 
campaign, it would seem, that the line adopted by the Allies 
was due quite as much to this circumstance, as to the French 
Commander-in-chief's unwillingness to undertake the storm- 
ing of the Star Fort which commanded the Belbek, and barred 
the advance upon the north side of the city.' Lord Raglan 
would otherwise scarcely Lave been diverted from his original 
intention of following up the success at the Alma by an im- 
mediate advance and assault of Sebastopol at the nearest 
point. That the Allies committed a mistake in not pursuing 
this course has since been maintained by the Russians them- 
selves. Whether this was so or not, ia one of those questions 
where much may be said on both sides, but which, by their 
very nature, admit of no certain conclusion. In the same cate 

' See vol. ii. anti, p. 142. 

• Sea Memorandum by Sir John Buraoyne, published by Major ElpMnetoce 
in the ofBdBl ooooimt of the siege of Sebastopol, Part I. p. 107 ; also lettoa by 
Sir John Burgoyne published in his is/e aad ConfspoKdence hy Lievt.-Col. 
Wroiteghy, R. A London, UTS. Vol, n. pp. 93 and 104. 
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gory may be classed tiie question, whether tliey were not ag'ain 
mistaken in not at once delivering an assault when they 
reached the south side. Much controversy arose on both 
points, when it was seen, that, having lost their first oppor- 
tunity for an assault, the Allied armies were compelled to 
prepare for a protracted siege. But, on the tidings of the 
flank march first reaching England, it was regarded as a mas- 
terly conception brilliantly carried out, while in fact it was 
simply a most hazardous venture, that owed its success to the 
lucky accident of the Kussian army under Menschikoff hav- 
ing just before been withdrawn from Sebastopo], and carried 
beyond the line of march of the Allies. 

The Eussians were not slow to profit by the delay in the 
attack upon Sebastopol, and by the 34th of October our 
Grovemment were in possession of disquieting information, 
that the difficulties of the siege were much more serious than 
had been anticipated. From Hull the Queen v/rote the fol- 
fowing llitter to King Leopold i — 

' Hull, lath Octolier, 1854. 
' We are, and indeed the whole country is, entirely cn- 
issed with one idea, one anxious thought, the Crimea. 
We have received all the most interesting and gratifying 
details of the splendid and decisive victory of the Alma. 
Alas 1 it was a bloody one Our loss was heavy, many have 
fallen and m nj a e o led. But ray noble troops behaved 
with a cou a e and letermination truly admirable. The 
Russians exp ed the position would hold out three weeks. 
Their loss s n n n the whole garrison of Sebastopol 
was out, S 1 n tl army has perfonned a wonderful 

march to B la 1 a and the bombardment of Sebastopol has 
begun. Lord Raglan s behaviour was worthy of the Old 
Duke's — such coolness in the midst of the hottest fire. ... I 
feel so proud of my dear noble troops, who, they say, boar 
their privations, and the sad disease which still haunts them, 
with the greatest courage and good-humour.' 

Meanwhile the negotiations with Austria for a concerted 
action were again marred by Prussia's declaration that, should 
Austria enter the field against Russia, she would consider her- 
self absolved from the conditions of the defensive and offensive 
treaty which subsisted between Austria and herself. When 
this became known, the indignation roused against Prussia 
both in England and France was so great, that the Prince 
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considered it expedient to call the attention of the Priiioo of 
Prussia (now Emperor of Germany), in the following letter, 
to the serious alienation between the countries likely to en- 
sue from Prussia's perseverance in this line of policy : — 

' The present moment is so critical, and seems to me to 
be so decisive for the future destiny of Prussia, that I cannot 
refrain from writing a few lines to you, I enclose (in strict- 
est coofidence) the copy of a letter, which I wrote to the 
King now two months ago.' Everything of which I there 
expressed myself apprehensive, has since then either proved 
true, or is in the way of becoming so. The feeling of sore- 
ness here and in France against Prussia is upon the increase, 
people regarding her as the only friend of Russia, and the 
only reason why an united Europe is unable to put a speedy 
stop to the war. Much blood, and of the best in England, 
has flowed, and men are in nowise different from beasts in 
this — if they have seen blood, they are no longer tfis ?ame 
and are not to be controlled. Sinope swept us out of the 
career of diplomatic negotiations all at once into that of mil- 
itary demonstrations, and so on into war. The Alma and 
Sebastopol have obliterated the Eastern Question, and the 
cry is now for the annihilation of Russia. Already the talk 
in Paris is of the restitution of Poland, and this finds an echo 
in England ; and in Boulogne the army, as I now hear, was 
in hopes to have to fight next year with Prussia, 

' The danger of a general European war may probably be 
averted, if Austria joins our alliance franJdy and fairly. 
Meanwhile to prevent this seems to be the main object of the 
present Prussian policy, because perhaps those who sway it 
feel, that they must soon either follow suit, or have to con- 
front all Europe single-handed. The greater meanwhile the 
efforts are, which are demanded from France, the greater will 
he the claims which she will feel herself justified in putting 
forward at the end of tlie war ; and the more thoroughly we 
shall have to bear the brunt of the conflict with France as 
our only ally, the more shall we be compelled to give our full 
support to these claims, however little in our hearts we may 
approve them. What other country, of which history tells, 
has ever had to pay smart-money like Prussia ? And why 
was this, but because she was ifisunited, and out of sheer 
weakness pursued an ambiguous policy ? 

' Tills ii-fie the letter cited above, p. S9. 
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' These are aO apprehensions which press upon me, and 
which I could not refrain from imparting to you for what they 
are worth. I fear, moreover, that passion will lead to injus- 
tice, as the attacks of our press on Prussia already show that 
they provoke tlie same feelings and the same faults in Prus- 
sia ; and, no doubt, before long, nations, which have every 
reason and every interest to maintain the warmest mutual 
friendship, will be misled into the foolish notion that they 
should in fact be enemies, and hate each other. For to be 
able to revile the King (take The Times for example) without 
pouring obloquy on the nation, is a feat too difficult for mor- 



I ingenuity to accomplish, 
' You will of c 



f course follow the operations in the Crimea 
with great interest, being a soldier, and knowing the contend- 
ing armies so well as you do. Ours has shown great gallantry 
in storming the redoubt upon the Alraa, and the flank inarch 
to Balaclava reflects the highest honour on whoever devised 
it. It ia ascribed to Sir John Burgoyne,' and to the circum- 
stance that the French shrank from attacking the redoubts 
on the Belljek, which lay on their line of march. Our army 
took the place of honour at the Alma, forming as it did the 
left wing, which was uncovered ; it led the van upon the 
march, and is now once more, at the request of our Allies, 
the uncovered right wing of the besieging army south of 
Sebastopol. To Lord Raglan this request gives as much 
pleasure as a victory over the Russians. Most strange it is 
that the Russians at the Aima left all their wounded to their 
fate and to our mercy, that they brought no colours into 
action, and that the Emperor has not serit one of his sons to 
the army ! ' 

' Farewell ! Say everything that is kind from me to your 
dear son, and think like a friend of your faithful kinsman, 
' Albert. 
' Windsor Castle, £3rd October, 18Bi.' 

A few days brought intelligence which somewhat abated 
the high expectations raised by the success of the flank 

' And with Iruih (see ante^ p. 119, note 6). Sir John Earaoyn n 

ibr Bttattking Sebastopol from the south, as piven in his publisbeJ rr p o 
djiQce, seem to be wuman-erable ; but, iadeecL utl^r jiejdmg to tii bj Ij its 
to atlfloking the Ibrt on the Belbet, That choice was leit but to se k a base f 
operotloiis at Balnclkva and the other harbours south of Sebastopo 

» Before this letter was written two of them, the Arohdutcs Miohscl iiud 
HicholsB, were on their way to Sebastopol, where their arrivfll was signalised 
by the memorable attnelt on our lines at Iiil:ermann on the 5th of Kovember. 
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marcli. ProQting by the failure of the Allied armies to fol- 
low it up by an assault on Sebastopol, the Russians, who had. 
been indefatigable in throwingup works of defence, had made 
their position so secure, that it was now beginning to be seen 
that a siege, and probably a protracted one, was inevitable. 
When the Allies opened fire on the 17th of October, tlie 
French batteries were silenced in a few hours, and the Eng- 
lish guns had enougli to do to hold their own against the 
vigorous fire of the Russian batteries. Reinforcements were 
pouring into the Crimea ; the troops which had been with- 
drawn from the town were brought back, and the besiegers 
were themselves compelled to stand oh the defensive ; with 
the long nights coming on, and the rigours of winter, for 
which they were unprepared, staring them in the face. On 
the 31st of October a telegram through a Russian channel 
conveyed the tidings that General Liprandi had attacked the 
English detached camp at Balaclava on the 25th, with the 
startling result that four redoubts which covered the camp 
had been taken with their guns, and that the English had 
lost half their Light Cavalry under Lord Cardigan. Coming 
through such a channel, it was hoped the extent of the disas- 
ter might have been exaggerated ; but after a few days of 
moat painful suspense, that hope was dispelled by intelligence 
which reached the Government on the 4th of November. It 
was some days later before the full story was known of the 
battle of Balaclava, and of the fatal charge of the Light 
Brigade, from which only 195 men out of 673 returned. 

Meanwhile the greatest anxiety prevailed throughout the 
kingdom, for although it could be seen even from the Russian 
telegram that the honours of the day remained with the Eng- 
lish, these honours had been too dearly won by a portentous 
loss in the arm in which they were already too weak. In 
any case, it was certain that the Allied armies would find 
themselves taxed to the uttermost to meet the forces which 
the Czar was preparing to launch against them. The effect 
of the occupation of the Principalities by Austria had been 
to set free the Russian invading army, and to pUce it at the 
disposal of the Czar for use in the Crimea. It became, there- 
fore, of the highest importance to engage her in active opera- 
tions on the side of France and England, and by increasing 
in this way the pressure on Russia to strengthen the chances 
of an early peace. Moreover, if Austria continued to main- 
tain a merely passive attitude, the chances were that France, 
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indignant that the German Powers should throw upon hersolf 
alone with England the burden of repressing byfoi-ce of arms 
the outrage perpetrated by Eussia on public law and oa the 
peace of Europe, which they had joined the Western Powers 
in reprobating in words, would seek before long to gratify 
her old ambition by attacking Austria in Italy and Germany 
on the Rhino. The voice of King Leopold, intimately related 
as he was with the Austrian Court through the marriage of 
bis son with the Emperor's sister, might be presumed to have 
weight at Vienna in the present crisis. It was very natural, 
therefore, that the Prince, in the course of his regular corre- 
spondence with the King, should not hesitate to express his 
apprehensions, that the war, if protracted, would spread from 
Turkev to the centre of Europe ; and he spoke out with his 
accustomed frankness in the following letter : — 

'Dearest TJncle, — .... I can quite imagine that you 
should be greatly disquieted by the present state of politics, 
especially looking forward to the coming year. If the gen- 
eral war is to be averted, which may perhaps lead to a change 
of the cards of all Europe (as the current phrase goes), this 
can only be effected by Austria and Prussia going frankly 
and fairly {ciufricktig) hand and hand with the Western 
Powers, not for the purpose of shielding Russia from their 
hostility, which even you seem to dread may be carried too 
far, but in order to protect Europe from the serious dangers 
which would result from Russia being compelled to make 
peace. That a peace shall be concluded before Russia has 
sustained blows altogether different from those which we 
have hitherto been able to inflict on her, I cannot conceive, 
when I reflect not merely on the character of the Emperor 
Nicholas, but also on the political situation with respect to 
his own subjects, into which he has brought himself by the 
war. On the other hand, honour forbids us, and the very 
instinct of self-preservation forbids the Emperor Napoleon, 
to forbear from turning to account all the resources we can 
command to force him to terms. But, therefore, whether 
Sebastopol fall or not, there is not in my opinion the slightest 
hope that peace can be arrived at during the winter by way 
of advice or discussion, &e. &c,, and I fear that those who 
set up this as their aim will do no good, and that they will 
only expose themselves to the risk of being misconstrued. 
To mv mind the only practical question is, what will be the 
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character of the war next year? Will it be carried on by 
United. Europe against Russia, or by an Europe divided into 
two camps, on the Rhino and in Italy ? That me cannot wish 
for the latter contingency admits of no doubt. But if it is 
to be averted, we must all do our best to bring about the 
other alternative. Oh, that the politicians of the Continent 
might be penetrated by this truth ! 

' You speak in your letter with unmistakable bitterness of 
our French Alliance, which you call " uppermost in every- 
thing." And so it is, but simply because it is our only Al- 
liance, and because both parties contribute equal sacrifices 
without reserve pari passu to the common object. That our 
regard is, as you observe, not reciprocated in France, may he 
true just at present. So it may have been at the outset of 
tlie war, but it is impossible that tbe armies of the two coun- 
tries should share dangers and privations in common, and 
with so much devotion too, without this reacting upon the 
sentiments of the nations themselves ; and the idea, which of 
late has been frequently expressed, " que, seule, la JFrance a 
Uk exposie d des revers, qu^alli&e d VAngleterre elle est invin- 
cible" contains a certain satisfaction to the vanity of the 
French nation. For iia the danger will no doubt be serious, 
should France play us false, and actually turn against our- 
selves the vast warlike preparations which we have joined 
her in developing; and there are not wanting people in 
France, to represent to llie Emperor the risk he runs in mak- 
ing common cause with "perfide Albion" which may in the 
end play the traitor, and ally itself with hia enemies ; — but 
ag men of honour neither he nor we can entertain such a 
thought for a moment, 

*The longer Russia's resistance lasts, and the longer the 
struggle is devolved on France and England alone, the more 
compact must their alliance become. As, then, France and 
Napoleon are under all circumstances sure to cherish their 
traditional arrih'es pens^ of territorial aggrandisement at 
their neighbours' expense, the risk, as far as these neigh- 
bours are concerned, certainly is, that England may some day 
have to stand by and see things done, which she herself 
cannot desire, but must uphold in the interest o£ her ally. 
This danger, I repeat, Austria, Prussia, and Germany may 
avert by acting with us, not in the manipulation of Protocols, 
which leave everything to the exertions of the Western Pow- 
ers, arid have no otlier object but to make sure that no harm 
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is done to the enemy. Such a course is dishonourable, im- 
moral, leads to distrust, aad ultimately to direct hostilitj-. 
Already the soreness of feeling here against Prussia is intense, 
nor can it be lesa in France. I have made the Prince of Prus- 
sia aware of my ansicty on this head. 

' . . . We are in a state of terrible excitement about Se- 
bastopol, as we get nothing but Russian news, and our own 
comes so late, and in such fragments, that it ia difficult to 
make either head or tail of it. The want of cavalry is a ter- 
rible drawback to us. Nevertheless I have a firm conviction 
the city will fall before long. 

' Windsor Caetle, flth November, 1S51.' 

The following day came inteiligence that the redoubts lost 
on the 25th of October had been lost, not by English, but by 
Turkish soldiers, and that against the havoo in the Li^lit 
Cavalry Brigade might be set a severe defeat previously in- 
flicted on the Russian horse by our Heavy Cavaby.'* But at 
the same time we lieard of the attack made on the SGth on 
tiie Englisit position at Inkermann. Gallantly although it 
had been beaten back by Sir de Lacy Evans, still, besides the 
present sacrifice of men, it showed the danger to which we 
were exposed from the superior numbers of the enemy — a 
danger of which a terrible illustration was to be given a few 

'» The public attention has alwavs been bo much drawn to tlio mngnifloent, 
but disastrous charge of the lJKli.t Brisade, that instica hns searoelj boon done 
to the splendid valour of our Unnvy Cavalry Brigade at an earlior part of tlie 
sarao day. We eaonot forbear from enriching oar pages with the description 
ofthatgroatfeat of armsby Colonel G. B. Hamlej, a gentloman who oombines 
in himself 'liie soholar'a, soldier's eye, pen, sword,' and who in a few vivjJ 
sentences brings the soene, aa in a picture, before onr eyes ; 

' All who had the good fortune to look down from the heights on that 
brilliant spoetaJile most eariy throngh life a vivid remembrance of it The 
pMn and surrounding hills, all clad in sober graeii, formed an excellent baok- 
groond for the colours of the opposing masses — the dark grey Euesian column 
sweeping down in multitudinous superiority of numbers on the red-clad squad- 
rons, that, hindered by the obstaoles of the ground on whidi they were mov- 
ing, advanced elowly to meet them. There was a dash and fusion, as of wave 
meeting wave, when the head of the oolunan encountered the leadiiig squadrons 
of ourbclgade, ail those engaged being resolved into a crowd of individual 
horsemen, whose swords rose and fell and glanced. So for a ininnte or two 
they fought, the impetus of the enemy's denao column carrying it on and 
presMng onr combatants l>ack for a short space ; till tlie 4th Dragoon Guards, 
coming olsir of a wall which was between them and the enemyj charged the 
Bussian ilank, while the remaining regiment of the brigade went in, in support 
3f thosB which had first attacked. Then— almost, it seemed, in a moment aud 



Mmnltaneously— the whole Russian mass gave way and iled, at speed and in 
disorder, beyond the hill, vanishing behind the slope some four or five minutes 
after tliey had first swept over it.' — Mlin. Sen. vol. cs.'iviii. p. 403. 
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days afterwards in the deadly onslauglit of the 5th of Novem- 
ber. To add to our disquietude, despatches from Lord Kag- 
lan, dated the 20th of October, announced that his force was 
reduced to 16,000 men ; that the siege was making very slow 
progress, and that it was doubtful whether hs could keep his 
forces io the Crimea during the winter, even although Sebas- 
topol should be taken. It was under the anxiety caused by 
this state of things that the following letter by the Queen to 
King Leopold was written :— 

' Windsor Castle, Jth November, 1854. 
' You must forgive my letter being short, but we are so 
much busied and occupied with the mails which have arrived, 
and the news from Sebastopol, that I have hardly a moment 
to write. We have but one thought, and so has the whole 
nation, and that is — Sebastopol. Such a time of suspense, 
anxiety, apd excitement, I never expected to see, much less 
to feel. The feeling against Russia and the Emperor, who 
Jias to answer before GJod for tlie lives of so many thousands, 
becomes stronger and stronger as each mail brings the report 
of fresh victims of the obstinate resistance of the besieged. 
Peace is further distant than ever, and I fear the war will be 
a lengthened, and finally a general one. Austria could help 
its conclusion, if she would but act.' 

Wo were still dependent exclusively on telegrams for our 
information as to the events of the 35th and 26th of October. 
These were of the most contradictory kind ; but even when 
construed in the sense most favourable to ourselves, they were 
calculated to inspire the utmost anxiety, when coupled with 
the authentic intelligence from Lord Raglan of the low point 
to which our forces had been reduced on the 22nd of that 
month. So keenly did the Queen and Prince feel the neces- 
sity for strengthening the army, without an hour's delay, that 
the Prince wrote the following letter to I^ord Aberdeen, press- 
ing the subject on his attention : — 

'My dear Lord Aberdeen, — This morning's accounts of 
the losses in the Crimea, &c., the want of progress in the 
siege, with an advancing adverse season and the army of the 
enemy increasing, must make every Englishman anxious for 
his gallant brothers in the field, and the honour of his country. 

' The Cfovemment will never be forgiven, and ought never 
to be forgiven, if it did not strain every nerve to avert the 
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calamity of seeing Lord Raglan succumb for want of moans. 
We have sent out as many troops as this country can pro- 
vide, leaving barely sufficient for the d^pflts to train and drill 
the men, who are to supply the vacancies caused by the ex- 
igencies of the service in the field of the regiments now out. 
But we have gone on in the beaten track of routine without 
any extraordinary effort. The recruiting does not keep pace 
even with the losses in the East, much Jess does it give us 
the augmentation required, as the recruits are mere boys, 
unfit for foreign service for two years to come. The Militia 
is incomplete^ entirely composed of volunteers, of whom in 
some regiments more than half are not forthcoming from one 
time of training to the next. The volunteering for the Militia , 
instead of adding to the^ available force, has acted as a com- 
petition against the enlistment in the army ! 

'The time is arrived for vigorous measures, and the feel- 
ing of the country is up to support them, if Government will 
bring them boldly forward, 

'The measuresimmediately wanted, according to my views, 



'Firstly. The immediate complelion of the Militia by bal- 
lot, according to the law of the land, and the proper inspec- 
tion and organisation of the same. 

'Secondly. The obtaining the power for the Crown to ac- 
cept the offers of Militia regiments to go abroad, and the 
relief of some of our regiments in the Mediterranean by these 
Militia regiments. 

'Thirdly. The sending on of these relieved regiments to 
Lord Eaglan, 

'Fourthly. The obtaining the power for the Crown of en- 
listing foreigners. 

'Fifthly. Immediate steps for the formation of foreign 
legions, to be attached eventually to Lord Eaglan. 

' Sixthly. A proclamation inviting Militiamen to volunteer 
into regiments of the Line. 

'These measures might be taken on ihe responsibility of 
the Government, awaiting an Act of Indemnity, or might be 
laid before Parliament, convened for the purpose. Pray con- 
sider this with your colleagues. 

' The Queen would wish you to come down here this even- 
ing to stay over-night. The Duke of Newcastle will be here, 
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and we should like to talk these mattors over with you,— - 
Ever yours truly. 

' Windaor Castle, llib Novtiinber, 1354.' 

This letter was read by Lord Aberdeen to the Cabinet the 
same day ; but they were opposed, as we learn from the 
Prince's Diary, to the proposal to raise a foreign legion, and 
to the completion of the Militia by ballot. The Prince, how- 
ever, it was quickly shown by the progress of events, bad 
formed a juater estimate of the exigencies of the case, and of 
the means of reaching them, which were within our reach. 
Within a few weeks every one of his suggestions had to be 
adopted, and in the short session of Parliament at the end 
of this year measures were passed, but not without vehement 
opposition, to authorise the raising of a Foreign Legion, and 
to enable the Government to send the Militia to the stations 
in the Mediterranean, and so to make the regiments there 
avaUable for service in the Crimea," 

Despatches from Lord Raglan down to the 38th of Octo- 
ber, with the full story of the memorable events of the 25th 
and 36th, reached England on the 12th of November. In a 
private Despatch to the Duke of Newcastle, written on the 
former of those days. Lord Uaglan adds some interesting par- 
ticulars : — 

'You will hardly bo prepared,' ho writes, 'for tho bad conduct of the 
Turkish troops, whidi shoived no fight wliatever, tind abandoned works with- 
out the attempt' to defend them, which, though paltry enough, I am assured 
were superior to Arab Tabia, [at Silistna], that a handful of men held so long 
ag^nst all the efforts of Gortechatoffa army; and thus they lost us seven 
guns of posidon, whicti I thought iroulil be safe in their hands, at least for 
some hoara. To contrast their conduct with that of our own people, it is 
worthy of mention that in each of the redoubts we had one single artillery- 
man to show the Turks how to nee our gans. This man spiked the guns in 
the worlta, with one CKoeption, alone and single-handed, whilst the Turks 
abandoned their duty and left him io shift for himself. 

' But you will be much more shocked to see the loss sustained by our 

" How true the Prines's forecast of the neeesaity for these measures had 
been, may bo judged from a letter of Lord Palmaralon'a (then Premier) to 
Lord Panmure {then Secrataiy for War), on the 10th of June, 13B6 :— ' We are 
40,000 men short of the number Totad by Parli^nent. . . . Let us get as many 
Germans and Swiss as we can; let us get men from Halifax; let us enlist 
Italians; and let us forthwith increase our bounty at home without raising 
tJie standard. Do not let departmental, or otfidal, or prafessionnl prcjadices 
and habits stand in our way. The only answer to give to objectors on such 
grounds is, the thing mast bo dona; we musl have troops.' — Life of Lord 
Falmefafon, voL ii. p. 93, 
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miEfortiiEC, notwilhataniling the 

Lord Raglan tben gives his own account of how the order 
sent to Lord Lucan which led to the catastrophe came fo be 
misapprehended — a subject afterwards of painful controversy. 
'Fatal mistake!' he concludes. 'My only consolation is the 
admirable conduct of the troops, which was beyond all praise.' 

In another private Despatch Lord Kaglan tells the Duke 
of Newcastle that what he wanted at the moment was troops 
of 'the best quality. Ten thousand men would make us com- 
fortable. As it is, the Divisions employed are overworked, 
and of necessity scattered over a too extensive position, and 
we are enabled, and that with difficulty, to give but one Brit- 
ish Brigade, the Highlanders, for the defence of Balaclava, 
assisted, however, by marines and sailors, and a French 
Brigade.' 

The accounts from General Canrobert as to the dwindling 
away of the British force, on which the stress of the Russian 
attack had hitherto exclusively fallen, had aroused the appre- 
hensions of the Emperor of the French. He determined at 
once on sending large reinforcements to the Crimea, and ex- 
pressed in person to our Ambassador in Paris the hope that 
England would help him with ships, as he was ready to send 
out every man he had. He had already employed every dis- 
posable ship, incfuding his own yacht; and he wished the 
steam fleet to be recalled from the Baltic, and employed for 
purposes of transport. Everything, he urged, must be done 
to avert the risk of a misadventure in the East. 

Happily the English Government were in a position to 
meet the demand for ships, and on the 12th of November Sir 
James Graham was able to assure the Queen, tliat English 
transports were already on their way from the Black Sea to 
Toulon to embark French troops, and that an additional fleet 
of steam transports would be sent to Toulon from England, 
wliich would embark 8,000 men there before the 10th of De- 
cember. In fact, provision had already been made for de- 
spatching 6,000 English and 20,000 French troops, to arrive 
in the Crimea before Christmas. Provision had also been 
made for housing and clothing the men for the winter, through 
which it was now too probable the siege would be prolonged. 
Huts, as Lord Hardinge wrote to the Prince, to house 20,000 
men had been ordered, and in the same letter (30th Novem- 
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beri he spoke of large stores of warm clothing, great coats, 
and blankets, as having been ' already sent out and received.' 
Had they reached their destination, they would, no doubt, 
have been ample to keep at bay the rigours of the Crimean 
ciimate. But owing to a disastrous combination of circum- 
stances they did not do so ; and for many weeks afterwards 
the English newspapers that reached the camp and spoke of 
warm dothing, supplies of fuel, estra articles of diet and med- 
ical comforts, as having been provided for the troops, seemed 
a mockery to the poor fellows, who, with scanty rations and 
in threadbare and tattered clothes, were enduring the most 
cruel fatigues, aggravated by all the inclemencies of wind and 
rain, and snow and cold, upon the bleak heights of the Tauric 
Chersonese. 
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Great Storm In ttn Crimea— Prloce's plans (Or Kalnforccmeiits— Kfforls for Eellcf of 
tlio Army tjefOra Sebaslopol. 

Had any stimulus been needed to enforce the necessity for 
sending reinforcements with tbe utmost despatch to the 
diminished ranks of the Allies, it would have been supplied 
by the tidings which reached France and England by tele- 
graph on the 13th of November. An English telegram told 
of an attack made on the 5th by the Russians with very supe- 
rior forces on the right of the English position,— -of a battle 
which raged with great severity from before daybreak till 
late in the afternoon. It spoke of the Russians as having 
been driven back with enormous loss, estimated at from 8,000 
to 9,000 men, but it also told that the English loss had been 
very great. This was confirmed by a telegram from General 
Canrobert, communicated by the French Government, which 
admitted that ' the brilliant feat of arms,' accomplished by 
' the remarkable solidity with which the English army main- 
tained the battle, supported by a portion of General Bosquet's 
division,' had not been achieved ' without some loss to the 
AUies.' How great the proportions of the struggle had been 
was manifest from the fact, at the same time announced, that 
it had been waged with the whole Russian army at Sebasto- 
pol, augmented by vast reinforcements hurried up from the 
Danube and the Southern provinces, and animated by the 
presence of the Grand Dukes Nicholas and Michael. Days 
were to elapse before a telegram from Lord Raglan explained 
the full cost at which victory had been purchased,' and the 

' The Eiigllsli lose was, including ofiioera, 2,BiS men killed and wounded ; 
the Trench loss was 1,800 in killed and wounded. The Enssian loss has 
been variously computed by Eugliah anthoriUos from 15,000 to 20,000, Tho 
Russian official reports, however, place it at 11,953 in killed, wounded, and 
prisoners. 
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first feeling: throughout the country was less that of elation 
at a great victory, than of anxiety for the gallant remnant of 
the men by ■whom it had been won. 

On the day the first telegrams were received, the Prince's 
Diary contains the followijig entry: 'Great excitement in the 
country, universal outcry for reinforcements, every available 
man ought to be sent.' What men were and were not avail- 
able he seems to have known from the records of the strength 
of both our warlike establishments, which he compiled for 
the Queen's use, and he lost not an hour in putting his views 
before the Duke of Newcastle in the following letter : — 

'My dear Duke, — The last accounts of the 6th make us 
naturally fear that Lord Eaglan's force must have been re- 
duced much further, and every nerve ought to be strained to 
reinforce him. I see from the comparative statement of the 
establishments at home and abroad, that we have the 18th, 
51st, 54th, 66th, Ylst, T2nd, 80th, 82nd, 90th, 91st and 94th 
at home. Some of these may be mere skeletons ; the 90th is 
under orders ; but is there no other fit for foreign service ? 
The 18th, of which a portion is here, seems complete, and is 
most anxious to be sent out. What can be sent should be, 
and without the loss of a day ! There ate also 600 marines 
at Portsmouth unemployed, and some of the screw line-of- 
battle-ships might go empty with the troops, take the arma- 
ment out of the sailing ships at the Crimea, and send these 
empty home. This may not be according to dockyard rou- 
tine, but nevertheless may be feasible. Pray, don't leave a 
stone unturned I Ever yours truly. 
' Windsor Castle, 13th November, \S5i.' 

This letter crossed communications from botli Lord Aber- 
deen and the Duke of Newcastle to the Queen, informing Her 
Majesty of arrangements which had been made by the Cabinet 
that day for the relief of the English forces in the Crimea. 
An active correspondence ensued between the Duke, Lord 
Hardinge, and the Prince, as to the strength of the reinforce- 
ments to be sent, and the regiments from which they were 
to be taken. The Prince, remembering doubtless Lord Eag- 
lan's desire to have the best troops, laid great stress upon 
filling up as far as possible the gaps which had been made 
in the regiments of the Guards. ' Pray,' he wrote to Lord 
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Hardinge (16th of November), 'let the rule of your 
be, to send out everything that is effective in the Guaras, as 
that is what is really wanted. . . . The battles fought must 
have cost them 150 each, leaving 350 in the ranks. If not 
strongly reinforced, they are as battalions useless. What- 
ever is done, however, I repeat my hope, that an immediate 
decision will be come to and no time lost.' 

The Prince might well urge the utmost despatch, for a 
telegram received that morning from Lord Raglan boro that 
our losses had been 'very great.' Three general officers. Sir 
George Cathcart, General Strangways, and General Goldie, 
had been killed, and another. General Torrens, had been dan- 
gerously wounded. AH were men of the highest distinction, 
and their loss was most serious. Amidst the prevailing anx- 
iety, the Prince continued to maintain his confidence in the 
ultimate success of the enterprise, and did his best to inspire 
others with his own feeling. ' It is cheering,' the Duke of 
Newcastle writes to him (16th November), ' that your Royal 
Highness keeps up your spirits in the circumstances of the 
present most anxious and trying times, and most devoutlj' I 
trust that the grounds of hope — I dare not say confidence — 
explained by your Royal Highness, may prove to be sure and 
safe.' That the victory gained by the Allies was a substan- 
tial one, could not be doubted, and it was hoped that the 
gigantic efforts which had been made against them would 
not readily be renewed. If we had learned from the events 
of the day to measure our enemies' strength more accurately 
than before, they on the other hand had learned that mere 
weight of numbers was of small account against an adversary, 
who seemed lo grow in strength the heavier the odds against 
him. By this time, too, considerable reinforcements from 
France and England must have reached the Crimea, and we 
should be in a better position to meet any fresh assault on 
our position. 

Hitherto the honour of Field-Marshal had been withheld 
from Lord Raglan, in the daily hope of the fall of Scbastopol, 
but it was thought by the Government that the opportunity 
afforded by this last action, the brunt of which had fallen on 
the British troops, was a good one for testifying the nation's 
recognition of his services. In this view, communicated by 
Lord Aberdeen to the Queen (17th November), HerMajesty 
nest day expressed her entire concurrence, transmitting to 
him at the same time the following letter by herself to Lord 
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Baglan, to be forwarded to him, after being read by Lord 
Alrerdeen and the Duke of Newcastle : — 

' Windsor Castla, IStli Sovombei-, 1854. 

'The Queen has received with pride and joy the tele- 
graphic news of the glorious but, alas I bloody victory of the 
5th. These feehngs of pride and satisfaction are, however, 
painfully alloyed by the grievous news of the loss of so many 
generals, and in particular of Sir George Cathcart, who was 
so distinguished and excellent an officer. 

' We are most thankful that Lord Raglan's valuable life 
has been spared, and the Queen trusts that he will not expose 
himself more than is absolutely necessary. The Queen can- 
not sufficiently express her high sense of the great services 
he has rendsred and is rendering to her and to the co\intry, 
by the very able manner in which he has led the bravest 
troops that ever fought, troops whom it is a pride to her to 
be able to call her own. 

' To mark the Queen's approbation, she wishes to confer 
on Lord Ifeglan the Baton of Field-Marshal. It afEords her 
the sincerest gratifieatioa to confer it on one who has so 
nobly earned the highest rank in the army, which he so long 
served in under the immortal hero, who, she laments, could 
not witness the success of a friend he so greatly esteemed. 

' Both the Prince and Queen are anxious to express to 
Lord Raglan their unbounded admiration of the heroic con- 
duct of the army, and their sincere sympathy in their suffer- 
ing's and privations so nobly borne.' ' 

Another duty, which the Queen felt to be no less incum- 
bent on her, was discharged the same day. It was to address 
a letter of sympathy to the widow of General Cathcart. No 
one, who had fallen on that fatal 5th of November, was so 
deeply regretted by the Queen and Prince as this distin- 
guished officer. Returning to England from the Cape, where 
he had brought a difficult war to a successful close, he had 
gone out at once to the Crimea, landing there in the same 
battered uniform which he had worn throughout the Caffre 
war. His experience, genius, and energy, had designated 

' 111 returning this letter, wliicli the Queen sent to Lord Hardinge to read, 
ha menfjona that he considered the time aeleoted for conferring this dignity on 
Lord Baglan to be most opportune. ' It stands forth, as it ahould do, hy 
itself, and conferred after sucb. brillUnt Bucc«eses, is a complLiaent to that 
army which he so iibly led.' 
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him as a man most likely at no distant date to have the com- 
mand in chief. In fact, he had been selected by the Govern- 
ment as Lord Raglan's successor in ease of emergency, and 
took out with him to the Crimea a dormant Commission for 
the purpose. This Commission he had accepted with reluc- 
tance. Carrying him as it did over the heads of bis seniors 
in the service, he knew that it must place him in an invidious 
position towards them. But as he could not regard it other- 
wise than in the light of a command from his Sovereign, he 
conceived that no choice was left him but to accept it. When 
therefore the Government subsequently decided on recalling 
the Commission, he felt greatly relieved. Only ten days be- 
fore he fell he had placed it in the hands of Lord Raglan, 
who, in writing to the Duke of Newcastle (37th October), 
speaks of General Cathcart's conduct throughout the affair as 
having been ' exactly what might be expected from a man of 
his high feeling.' ' The Times (18th November), in an elo- 
quent commentary on the dearly-bought victory of Inkermann, 
speaks of him as 'that rare and precious character in the 
British service — a soldier devoted to the science and experi- 
enced in the practice of his profession. There was nothing 
which might not be expected from him, and, with such as he 
to fall back upon, there was no fear that the army would ever 
be at a loss for commanders. He now lies, one of thousands, 
slain by a chance bullet in the tempest of war.' 

Writing to his widow (18th November), the Queen said : 
' I can let no one but myself express to you all my deep feel- 
ings of heart-felt sympathy on this sad occasion, when you 
have been deprived of a beloved husband, and I and the coun- 
try of a most distinguished and excellent officer. I can 
attempt to offer no consolation to you in your present over- 
whelming affliction, for none but that derived from reliance 
on Him v/ho never forsakes those who ate in distress can be 
of any avail ; but it may be soothing to you to know, how 
highly I valued your lamented husband, how much confidence 
I placed in him, and how very deeply and truly I mourn his 
loss ! Sir George died, as he had lived, in the service of his 
Sovereign and his country, an example to all who follow him.' ' 

• See correspondence quoted by Mr. Kiiiglake, 77w JttvaHan, of the Crimea, 
vol. V. cap. iii, , 6tii edition. 

• Aa ft mark of regard to Sir George Catheart'a memory, the Queen ap- 
,i,..-i,»,- .1,. u._ T^nii^y cathenrt, Maid of Honour to Her 

''" ' " to be attached to the 
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On t!ie 33iid of November, Lord Raglan's Despatclies 
reached England with full details of a battle 'unsurpassed 
in the annals of war for persevering valour and chivalrous 
devotion,' aa it was truly called by the Duke of Newcastle, 
in the Despatch to Lord Eaglan (37th November), which 
conveyed the Queen's acknowledgments to the army. Many 
letters from the English camp were forwarded to the Queen 
and Prince by those to whom they were addressed, and have 
been carefully preserved by him among his records of that 
memorable day. As a specimen of the stirring pictures with 
which they abound, we give the following extract from a let- 
ter to Sir Greorge Couper, by an officer not actually engaged 
in the battle, but who, being on outpost duty in a redoubt, 
saw, as he says, a good deal of the fighting ; — 

' As I was not engaged, I think I may Bay tlat tlie behaviour of the men 
and oilicera of tbo GuaMs was mugnificent. I cnunot imagine anything more 
magnificent than the stanlj and unsuppoftcd line of ekirmlfhci's (for they 
were extended to fill the spucc) driring that dense m&m of £uE!ians baek 
over the bill, not once, but many times, and with fi'esh foes. It was a beaii- 
tifol sight, and one I shall not forget. When our men's ammunition failed, 
the; fought nltb the bayonet, and butt-end, and even tvitb stones. 

'In this scrambling, desperate fight, every man fought "for his own 
hand," like Hal 0' the W;fnd, and Grenadiers, Coldstceams, and Fusilieis got 
mixed together in the mSMe. Our officers could do little more than join ia 
with their swocda and revolvers ; and our men, often surrounded by the Bus- 
siaos, fought th^r nay out as best they could. Generalship there could be 
none whatever, British steadiness and bulldog courage did it. The result 
was to be seen next day la the fearful mass of Russian dead, which plainly 
told that it reqoired something more than numbers to beat British soldiei's. 
Our battalion had only shout 360 men engaged. They fired 20,000 rounds, 
and more than half of them were killed or vounded. 

'It seems that two of the Emperor's sons hod just arrived with a rein- 
forcement of about 40,000 men, and joined the Russian army ; hence their 
desperate attempt to force through our lines, and drive ua out of the coun- 
try.' I hear it said that the English loss is about 2,000, and the Russian 
10,000 men. Certainly there are lieapa of Rnssian dead in eveiv direction, 
and ve have got a great many prisoners, and a great many of their ironnded. 
Fancy the Kuaaans throwir^ shells at our fatigue parties who were burying 
theicdeadl I think we ought to take some notice of their nndniliscd behar- 
iour. I rather think the Zouaves will pay them baek in their own coin. 
Even <mr men are getting savage about it. 

'I can now describe a Russian soldier accurately: on individual with a 

' This tallied with authentJo information of which the Government had 
been for some lime in poaseasion, that the Czar had sworn not to rest until he 
had driven the Allies on board their ahips. and tliat troops wero marehing on 
the Crimea with this object tram all dirootions. The English appeared to be 
the particular objects of the Gist's indignation, and he had ordered Prince 
Mensohikoff to attack them in preference to the French, if praotieable, and to 
give them uo rest. 
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long dirt-coloured great-coat and greasy forage cap, witli still more tallowy 
eompieiion, " an impaasive countenance, and an eye glcainiQg with the mised 
eipcesfllon of foi-like ciinning and oar-ish abjeetness." When I hare betai 
^viug irat«r and biscuit to a grounded KuBsian, I have seen tliat expression. 
One Russian, however (a better-looking fellow), to whom I was giving aome 
assistance yesterday, looked much surprised, and raising himself on his elbow, 
kiased my hand repeatedly. That is not usual, though, tor I think they would 
generally lake the opportunity to atab oa, did we not (profiting by expcrieiioe) 
always tafce the precaution of Grst removing all their weapons.' 

Many complaints were raised, upon authority that could 
not be impugned, of the barbarous disregard here mentioned 

f tl ges of modern warfare shown by the Russians in 

th t ment of wounded adversaries. This, it seemed, 
1 1 b en arried to an extreme pitch upon the day of loker- 

n n On the other aide it was retorted, that the Russians 
I d b sasperated by the barbarities of the Turkish irreg- 

ula h m they had encountered, on the Danube, and by 

n t f English prisoners having used concealed revolv- 

t h ot down their captors. Isolated oases of such 

t by may have occurred; but a simpler and more prob- 

bl plaoation can surely be found in the character of the 
men who formed the bulk of the Eusaian army, hurried as 
they were into battle after a long and exhausting journey, 
frenzied, as is now lioown, with drink, and fired with relig- 
ious wrath against an enemy, who, they were told, had dese- 
crated their churches at Balaclava and elsewhere in the neigh- 
bourhood by converting them into magazines, barracks, and 
stables. The passions of the battle-field need no incentive, 
and every officer must have looked forward with dismay to 
the bloody reprisals which were sure to be provoked by the 
slaughter of the helpless and the wounded, of which so many 
ghastly tales were told throughout the Allied camp on the 
morrow of that eventful day. In writing to King Leopold, 
the Queen speaks of the reports which had reached England 
on the subject, with warm indignation : — 

' Windsor Cnstle, 2StIi November, IS54. 

' Since I wrote we have received all the details of the 
bloody but glorious action of Inkermann: 60,000 Russians 
defeated by 8,000 English and 6,000 French, is almost a 
miracle. The Russians lost 15,000. They behaved with the 
greatest barbarity ; many of our poor officers who were only 
slightly wounded were brutally butchered on the ground. 
Saveral lived long enough to say this. 
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' Wlicn poor Sir G. Cathcart fell, mortally wounded, his 
faithful and devoted military secretary (Colonel Charles Sey- 
mour), who had been with him at the Cape, sprang from his 
horse, and with one arm — he was wounded in the other — 
supported his dying' chief, when three wretches came and 
bayoneted him. This is monstrous, and requisitions have 
been sent by the two Coram an dcrs-in-chicf to Menschikoff to 
remonstrate. . . .' 

A few days later the Queen recurs to the subject in an- 
other letter to the same correspondent. ' The atrocities,' Her 
Majesty says, ' committed by the Russians on the wounded 
are too horrible to be believed. General Bentinck, whom we 
saw on the 39th, said that it was a disagreeable kind of war- 
fare, as it was with people who behaved like savages.' It 
was upon full proof of the truth of this, elicited in a Court 
of Military Inquiry, that the remonstrance mentioned by the 
Queen had been addressed to Prince Menschikoff. While 
repudiating the charge as generally true, Prince Menschikoif 
admitted that individual instances of such brutality ' in the 
heat of combat ' might have occurred. He then went on to 
vindicate the conduct of his men as having been provoked by 
a religious sentiment, They had learned that the Church of 
St. Vladimir, near Quarantine Bay, which was very holy in 
their estimation, had recently been pillaged by the French ; 
and thence, as Mr. Kinglake says, 'he went on to conclude 
that if any of the French or the English had been despatched 
on the battle-field while lying disabled by wounds, they must 
have owed their fate^not to the ruthlessness, but — plainly 
to the outraged piety of the troops ' {Invasion of the Crimea, 
vol. vi. p. 471). Well-founded or not, the defence was at 
least ingenious ; but, if this were a specimen of how Holy 
Russia read the teachings of Christ, was it for the welfare 
of mankind that she should supersede the rule of Islam ? ° 

But the defence, such as it was, could not be set up for 
the Russian artillery fire being directed, as it was upon more 
than one occasion, on English and French soldiers, when they 
were engaged in bringing help, not to their own, but to the 

' The appeals of the Euasian Generals to ' tlie piety ' of tlioir men toot the 
very repreheneible form of denouncing— ns only the eelf-styled pious do— 
their adveraarioB Bfl ' godless.' A notable exnmplB of this oceurred in Prince 
Gortaehnkoff'B order of the day after the unsuccessful assatilt of the 18th of 
June, 185S, upon Sehastopol, where he called upon hie troops to ' plant aa 
heretofore their manly heaits againat the desdly shots of Ue godless enem^,' 
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Russia,!! wounded. A signal instance of this oficurred after 
the battle of the Tschernaja, on the 16th of August, 1855. 
While the Russians were still in the act of retreating from 
the battle-field, the French set actively to work to collect the 
Russian wounded, and to lay them out in an open space to 
wait the arrival of the ambulances. While occupied In this 
task, the Russians, who could see plainly how they were en- 
gaged, suddenly opened fire from their guns upon them, heed- 
less of the destruction they were pouring upon their own 
countrymen,' The Times' correspondent, who was upon the 
spot, thus reports the answer of a Russian soldier, who was 
limping along with deep flesh wounds in both his thighs, fo 
the question what he thought of the behaviour of his friends 
in firing among their own wounded: 'They are accustomed 
to beat us when we are with them ; no wonder they try 
to ill-treat us when we are upon the point of escaping from 
their power ! ' Warfare conducted in a spirit at once so 
ignoble and so short-sighted was foredoomed to disaster and 
defeat. 

As the tragic events of this terrible war were more and 
more developed, more and more keenly was it felt, that all its 
miseries and carnage might have been prevented, had the 
German Powers gone heart and band with those of the West 
in telling Russia that, if she persisted in her aggression on 
Turkey, she would have to meet them also in the field. In 
the letter of the 38th, above quoted, the Queen gives expres- 
sion to this feeling in the following passage :— 

' If Austria did her duty she might have prevented much 
of this bloodshed. Instead of this, Tier Generals do nothing 
but chicaner the Turks of the Principalities, and the Govern- 
ment shuiBes about, making advances and then retreating. 
We shall see now if slie is sincere in her last propositions.' 

Better hopes were at this moment awakened that Austria 
would act. A project of a treaty with England and France 
had been submitted by her to their respective governments, 
and was at this moment under consideration. In presenting 
it, Austria asked to be informed what other conditions, be- 
yond those which were afterwards so well known as the Four 

' Tlia Frenoh General Bernard wrote to Colonel Phippa, two days after tlio 
bttttlB, 'took in 1,800 of the Ruasinn wonnded, but ivere obliged to leave 
crowds out, because the Eussians opened a beavy fire on their parlaes engaged 
in this mei-dful and Chriatianllkc duty.' 
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Points,' wei-o to bo insisted on by England and France. If 
tliese were approved by Austria, she would then send an Ul- 
timatum to St. Petersburg, the rejection of which would con- 
stitute a cosws belli. The demand was not unreasonable, 
»s Austria was entitled to know how far and to what she 
pledged herself by ioining with the Allies, But, as matters 
stood in the Crimea, it was difficult for them to specify on 
what precise terras they would make peace. They might ask 
too much or too little ; and if they were supposed to be par- 
ties to the Austrian Ultimatum, this would give them the 
appearance of suing for peace, and of being disheartened by 
recent events. Much might depend on the answer returned 
to Austria ; and it is significant of the value which the Cabi- 
net had by this time learned to attach to the judgment of 
the Prince on questions of foreign policy, that Lord Claren- 
don wrote to him (19th November), asking for his opinion, 
previous to a meeting of the Cabinet nest day to deliberate 
on the subject. 

Within a few hours the following exhaustive Memoran- 
dum by the Prince was in Lord Clarendon's hands : — 

■ "Wiiiclsnr CasUo, 19th NoTembor, 18M. 

'The difficulties which we meet with in having to answer 
the question put by a Foreign Power, as to what are the ulte- 
rior conditions on which alone we sliall be prepared to make 
peace, are inherent to every negotiation for peace whilst war 
IS going on. They are twofold. 

' 1st, The uncertainty of the events of the war, during 
which a State has to pronounce itself as to its views, which 
makes it possible that its demands may turn OJt to have been 

' The Four Points -were :— 1. Eussian Proteetoi-ata over the Prineipalitles 
of Wallaehia, Moldavia, and Servio to cease ; the privileges gmnled by the 
6ultan to theso provinces to be placed under a colleetire guarantee of the 
PoH-erB, 2. Navigotion of the Danube at its mouths to Ije ftead fl'om all 
obstacle, and submitted lo the application of the principles establiahed hy the 
Congress of Vienna. 8. The Treaty of the ISth of July, 1841, to be revised in 
concert by ail the high, contracting parties in the interest of the balance of 
power in Europe, and so as to put an end to the preponderance of Eussia in 
the Black Sea. 4. Russia to rive up her olaim to an offitaal protectorate over 
the sabjeets of the Sublime Forte, to whatever rite thev may belong; and 
France, Anstria, Great Britwa, Prassia, and Russia to assist mntnally in ob- 
tmnlng from the Ottoman Sovercment the confirmation and the ohaervanoe of 
the religious privileges of tha different Christian eommnnities, and to tnm to 
accoimt, in the common interests of their co-relijionists, the generona inten- 
tions manifested by the Sultan, at the same time avoidiiig any uggression on 
his dignity imd tlie independence of his CruHn, 
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too high or too low — as, under success, they could not be 
raiseii with good faith, and, without success, they could not 
be lowered with honour. 

' 3nd, The real cause and ultimate object of the war itself. 

'Against the first difficulty there is no remedy, except 
stating the most moderate terms, and keeping open the right 
to advance others, if the war proceeds. This we have done 
in the Notes exchanged with Austria in August last, and she 
has acknowledged the principle in her answer, claiming its 
benefit for herself. 

' With regard to the second, it generally so happens that 
the ostensible cause of a war does not embrace the whole or 
even the strongest motives which impel States to resort to 
that last extremity. 

'A peace, to be satisfactory and lasting, must satisfy all 
the objects for which the war has been undertaken, and it 
becomes necessary therefore fully and h<ynestly to consider 
what these were. 

' In the present instance I take them to have been, the 
necessity/ which Europe (or at least England and France on 
its behalf) found itself under, to put a term at last to a policy 
which threatened the existence of the Ottoman Empire, and 
by making all the countries bordering on the Black Sea de- 
pendencies of Russia, seriously to endanger the balance of 
power, — a policy, of which the particular steps which led to 
the present war can be considered only as symptoms. The 
question naturally arises, — By what means svas that policy 
to be carried out ? 

' The means employed are : 

'1st. The identity of religion between Russia and the 
Greek subjects of the Porte — the assumption of a spiritual 
supremacy by the Emperors of Russia over the whole Greek 
Church, and, based upon this, a political protectorate over 
the Christians in Turkey, supported by different treaties ob- 
tained by violence, and purposely ambiguously worded. 

'2nd. The exclusion of all European commerce from the 
Black Sea, by the shutting up of the mouths of the Danube. 

' 3rd. The erection of a stupendous military and naval 
establishment at Sebastopol, containing a fleet, which, having 
no commerce to protect and no enemy to guard against, can 
only serve purposes of aggression. 

' 4th. The gradual transfer of the allegiance of the prov- 
inces separiiting Turkey from Russia from the fornier to her- 
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self, partly by treaty stipulations, partly by violent occujia- 
tiona, hy bribery and any otlier surreptitious means, 

' 5th. Tlie subjection of the mountain tribes of tlie Cau- 
CU8U8 under pretence of maintaining^ order. 

'If these are tbe means by whicli Russia hopes to succeed 
in a policy detrimental to Europe, no peace can be admitted 
by ua which does not give the fullest guarantees against 

' Tliese guarantees are, in my opinion, all contained in the 
well-known " Four Points." We have, therefore, not to ask 
at present anything beyond the " Four Points," but rather 
to <^Me more fully ih& precise meaning we attach to their 
elastic terms. In doing this, care should be taken not to fall 
short of any of the expectations which the Government led 
Parliament to entertain, when Lord John Russell stated on 
its behalf to the House of Commons the objects of the war, 
I find that the impossibility of allowing Russia to retain her 
threatening armaments in the Crimea was one of the most 
prominent, and the one which gave most satisfaction to the 
House. Now that vast treasure, and the best English blood, 
have been profusely expended towards obtaining that ob- 
ject, the nation has a right to expect that any peace con- 
templated by Government should fully and completely real- 
ise it. 

' If, therefore, our present demands consist strictly in a 
closer deJi7iition and more ea^tensive application of the prin- 
ciples contained in the "Four Points" in the sense above 
understood, Parliament ought to be satisfied, and Austria 
can derive from them no pretext to fly from her engagements 
towards na.' 

With this document before them to guide their delibera- 
tions, the decision of the Cabinet was made comparatively 
easy. The subject, however, engaged their consideration on 
two consecutive days, and on the 31st Lord Aberdeen wrote 
to the Queen : — 

"The Cabinet yesterday and to-day was occupied in the consideration of 
the answer U> be giten to the Despatch of Count Euol to Count Colloredo, 
requesting eiplonatioos from the Allied Powers pretious to the signature of 
the proposed Treaty between them and AuBtria. The answer contained in a 
Despatch to Lord Westmoreland has been m^nlj founded upon an eicellenl 
Memorandum by the Prince to Lord Clarendoo, which appears to embrace 
the whole subject, and to take a perfectly just view of the position of the 
different parlies.' 
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Some misgivings were entertained by Lord Clarendon and 
otliers of the Ministry, that Austria, in asking for the expla- 
nations she did, was seeking a pretext for extricating herself 
from her subsisting engagements to the Allies. This view 
was not, however, shared by the Queen or Prince, and in re- 
turning to Lord Clarendon the draft of his Despatch, Her 
Majesty wrote : 'It contains an honest exposition of our po- 
sition and views, which is always the best, where some double 
dealing is suspected on the part of those wifeli whom we treat. 
The Queen must confess, however, that the steps talcen by 
Austria, and the proposals now made by her, admit of the 
more natural interpretation of being honestly meant ; that is 
to say, the Queen fully believes, that Austria would still pre- 
fer to see Evissia entering into negotiations for peace to hav- 
ing to tight her ; but she evidently cannot stand the strain of 
the suspense much longer, and the Treaty and Notes will 
make it easy for her to go to war, if necessary, and at the 
same time they bring the term for the decision as near as six 
weeks from hence.' 

It was the more necessary for the Allied Powers to satisfy 
Austria that our terms of peace were reasonable, as Russia 
by this time had intimated her intention to accept the Four 
Points as the basis of negotiation. This was a step calcu- 
lated to perplex Austria, and to arrest her intention of bind- 
ing herself to overt acts against Russia. It probably had no 
other purpose, and the conduct of Russia at a later stage full^ 
justified this suspicion. But in any case this design, if it 
existed, was baffled by the frank explanations given by the 
Allied Powers to Austria, which showed that their views 
were in entire accord with the conditions which she had her- 
self previously approved, and accordingly she executed the 
Treaty with France and England on the 3nd of December, 

While the alarm inspired by the full accounts of the Bat- 
tle of Inkermann was still fresh, tidings were received (26th 
November) of a hurricane which had ravaged the coasts of 
the Crimea on the 14th of that month, and sent to the bot- 
tom of the sea vast stores of ammunition, and the bulk of the 
warm clothing which had been prepared during the summer 
for the use of our troops. Two French ships of the line and 
twenty-four of our transports had been wrecked in the gale ; 
and the elements themselves seemed to have expended their 
worst fury in order to increase the difficulties, already suf- 
ficiently great, with which tho besieging armies had to con- 
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tend." Not an hour was lost in despatching agent.s to Glas- 
gow, Nottingham, and elsewhere, to purchase fresh supplies 
of warm clothing at any cost: and it was no small allevia- 
tion of the ansiety of the Government, that the same mail 
which brought the details of the disaster brought news of the 
arrival at Balaclava of The Jura transport, with a large sup- 
ply of blankets and clothine, and also of a merchant ship with 
the latter commodity for sale on speculation,'" 

The Prince's Diary (26th November) contains the brief 
entry: ' The army must be increased.' With him 'the first- 
lings of his thought ' in an emergency were also ' the firstlings 
o£ bis hand,' and he despatched to Mr, Sidney Herbert {then 
Secretary at War) the following suggestions for effecting this 
object, and at the same time securmg a permanent reserve 
force within easy reach of the Commander-in-chief : — 

' My dear Mr. Herbert, — .... The step which will now 
have to be taken will be the decisive one for the rest of the 
war, and I hope it will not be taken without the niaturest 
deliberation. 

' Our last step of organisation, bringing each regiment up 
to twelve companies, was the right one, as an organisation 
adapted either for peace or war. It has failed, however, in 
supplying with sufficient quickness the tremendous expendi- 
ture of men in the Crimea. It has failed particularly in sup- 
plying the army of Lord Raglan, on account of the distance 
of 3,000 miles between the basis and the field of battle. A 
mere reference home in writing and its answer reqnires six 
weeks, and the time for providing troops increases it to two 
months under the most favourable circumstances, during which 
the whole state of things may be altered. We know from 
experience that communications by letter from Lord Raglan 
supply but scanty information. 

' What is imperatively demanded, therefore, is an inter- 
mediate depot upon which Lord Raglan would draw at jyloas- 
nre, and which would be kept supplied from home. 

' Adapting our present organisation to this want, for every 
four companies in depot at home there should be an equal 

' In liiB Prina nlone, a magmficent Bteamship of 2,700 tons. wMoh had 
fortunately landed the 4Uth Reipment at Balaelavit a feiv days before, n cargo 
valued nt 60O,0O0J. was lost In the Seaohtte, another of the vessels nrected, 
were 900 tons of powder. 

'* Letter from Sir Edmiind Lyona to Sir James Graham, I8IJ1 Novembor, 
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depot established at Malta — these depots to be united in pro- 
visional battalions like the provisional battalions at home. 
They would form at the same time the whole garrison, and 
would require all the accommodation at that place, setting 
free all the regiments now there. 

'If Malta would not hold sufficient depots, the system 
might be further extended to Gibraltar. Our present depots 
might go out at once, and fresh ones be formed at home. 
We should then have — 

' 1st. Depots of four companies in England for recruiting 
and instruction. 

' Snd. Depots at Malta as a reserve to the army in the 
field, and for further training. 

'3rd. Battalions of eight companies in the field always 
kept complete. 

_ ' The invalids might pin the reserres, and a great deal of 
shipping would thus be saved. 

'Napoleon always had reserves for his army between it 
and the home depots; without them, in fact, it cannot be 
carried on. Moreover, what I lay the greatest stress upon. 
Lord Raglan would have his reserves within command, and 
the knowledge of what he has, and what he has to expect, 
will be his safest guide in regulating his operations. 

' I recommend this to the most serious consideration of 
the Duke of Newcastle, to whom you will be good enough to 
communicate this letter. I shall be at Buckingham Palace 
to-morrow, where I shall be very glad to meet you with the 
Duke and Lord Hardinge to talk this matter over, Wil! you 
kindly appoint them ? 

' Windsor Ciietle, SStli Kovemljoi', 1S54.' 

Next day the meeting which the Prince had requested 
took place. His plan was submitted to the Cabinet by the 
Duke of Newcastle with the approval of Lord Hardinge and 
Mr. Sidney Herbert, and on the 1st of December Lord Aber- 
deen informed the Queen that it had been adopted. An army 
of reserve amounting to 16,000 men was to be formed at 
Malta, and one half of this force, it was hoped, would soon 
be completed. The same letter conveyed the welcome intel- 
ligence that a contract had been sanctioned for a railroad from 
Balaclava to the camp before Sebaslopoi, ' principally in order 
to spare the incredible labour necessary to drag the artillery 
from the coast, which had hitherto been performed by the 
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seamen of the fleet.' A contract was also entereil into for 
laying a telegraphic cable at the joint expense of France and 
England, between Cape Kalerga, near Varna, and the Monas- 
tery of St. George, between Balaclava and Kamiesch Bay." 

A few days later brought further details of the storm of 
the 14th, and of the measures which had been taken to repair 
the losses by it. Reinforcements were arriving, and the ex- 
treme right of our position was being strengthened agaiost 
the renewal of such attacks as those of the 36th of October 
and the 5th of November. Sir Edmoad Lyons wrote to Sir 
James Graham that he found 'a hopeful as well as a deter- 
mined spirit prevailing in both armies. They all feel,' ho 
added, 'and with reason, that hitherto everything has been 
honourable and glorious for the arms of England and Franco. 
They have confidence in the support of the two Governments 
and the two countries, and are resolved to deserve that sup- 
port, and, through the blessing of God on a good cause, to 
conquer,' 

Sir Edmund Lyons was not a man to despond in difficul- 
ties ; but letters from officers in less responsible positions 
confirmed his report as to the undaunted spirit of the troops, 
while making no secret of the terrible strain upon their en- 
durance, in the absence of almost everything essential to keep 
them from sinking from exhaustion under the combined as- 
saults of cold, and wet, and hunger, and fatigue. 



witt .Rnglind Blready exlstei la this way direiS and sBcret ooramunioation 
WHS eBtaolished between the Offioea of the War Department in England and 
Paris and tbe head-quarters of the Enslieh and French Commandera-in-ohietl 
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CHAPTER LIX. 

Fine Spirit la the Army— Putiiotic Fund establiabcd— MisB FlorcncB Nightingale -Tha 
HoBpitala at ecutsrl— SnOBringB of Army— Due lo Itefccts .if our MiliMi'J' System— 
SiiggeBtlons by Prince for Weekly Eeporta fVom the Army— Ilia Views of theCavisoa 
at the Break-down of the Mllllan' Ammgemonts — Ha dnrns Qp Memoiimduja on 
Army Oiganiastion, which ia aubmitled to the flovornment. 

By those who, like the Prince, were ahle to look to far-off 
results through the distractions of present difBculties, the 
issues involved in the great struggle of Inkermann were not 
hard to divine. Tlie dauntless courage of a comparative 
handful of Englishmen had rolled back the overwhelming 
force which the Czar had hoped would have swept them into 
ruin. A great calamity had been averted. But while the 
events of that day showed too palpably how perilous was the 
position in which we stood, they also showed no less clearly, 
that we must fight out to the uttermost the contest in which 
we were engaged. The fall of Sebastopol could alone save 
the Allied armies, and that object must be attained, cost what 
it might. To re-embark in face of a force so powerful as that 
of the Russians was impossible. Infinite shame, as well as 
infinite loss, must have followed on the attempt. 

But, if England and France did their duty by the soldiers 
who hud thus far nobly maintained the national honour, had 
we, in truth, any reason for apprehension? The same valour 
which had stood the shock of Inkermann might be relied on 
to hold its grasp on the plateau between Sebastopol and the 
sea. It had only to do so until England and France brought 
into piay the advantages secured to them by the command of 
the sea, and success must follow. For the resources of Rus- 
sia, however vast, were being expended at a rate, and with a 
rapidity, which must lead, at no very distant period, to ex- 
haustion, separated as they were from the theatre of war bj' 
immense tracts of country, without good or numerous roads 
or sufficient means of transport. In the failure, therefore, of 
the Russian attack on Inkermann, the fate of Sebastopol was 
in effeft decided. However others might waver — and men 
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of liigh position did waver — the Prince never for a moment 
faltered in tliis conviction. The beleageured city must fall. 
There could be no going back from the task whicii we had 
imposed upon ourselves. 

The spirit of the army, tried as it had already been, and 
speedily to be doomed to still heavier trial, was excellent. 
' Our position here,' the same oiBoer whose letter we have 
quoted above, p. 137, writes from the camp on the 16th of 
December, 'is very critical, and we are well aware of the dif- 
ficulties we are likely to have to contend against; stiU we 
feel that, though inferior in numbers, we are more than a 
match for the enemy, and the idea of the possibility of being 
beaten by them never for one instant occurs to any man 
amongst us.' Again, an officer of the Guards writes to Colo- 
nel Phipps on the 18th : ' I wish words could express the cool, 
determined, unflinching bravery of our men. At Inkermann, 
every minute one expected they must give way. Had they 
done so the day was lost ; but no, they retired, when forced 
back by overwhelming numbers, foot by foot, not a man hang- 
ing hack ; and the cheer and dash they made on receiving 
reinforcements were glorious. One felt inelined to hug them 
all, w/ien the action was over.'' With such men what was not 
to bo hoped for? For such men what would not their coun- 
trymen at home be prepared to do ? 

Had the arrangements for the care of the army been as 
complete and efficient as they proved to be the reverse, pub- 
lic feeling would still have found it necessary for its own 
satisfaction to show active sympathy with its struggles and 
inevitable suiferings. Accordingly, early in October, a letter 
from Sir R. Peel to 77ie Times led to a subscription being 
opened for the sick and wounded. In less than a fortnight a 
sum of about 15,000?. was received at The Times' office, and 
the proprietors of that journal sect out a Commissioner to ad- 
minister this fund in the shape of medicines and necessary 
comforts. Incalculable good resulted from this timely aid, 
and so thoroughly was this felt that, when at a later date the 
subscription was reopened, the amount originally subscribed 
was raised to 25,463?. On the 13th of October, a Royal Com- 
mission, at the head of which was the Prince, was issued for 
the purpose of establishing 'a fund for relief of the orphans 
and widows of soldiers, sailors, and marines who may fall ir- 
the present war.' This fund, known as the Patriotic Fund, 
before the end of the vear exceeded half a million, and ulti- 
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mately rose to more than a million and a quarter. Subscrip- 
tions were also raised for sending additional chaplains to the 
seat of war, to aid the overtasked military chaplains there, 

A staff of female hospital nurses was at the same time 
organised. Miss Florence Nightingale, a lady pre-eminently 
fitted for the task by her great natural gifts for organisation, 
and by invaluable experience gained at the Hospital of Kai- 
serswerth in Prussia and elsewhere abroad, at the request of 
Mr. Sidney Herbert undertook the direction of this devoted 
band, and, accompanied by the Rev, Mr. Bracebridge and his 
wife, proceeded with thirty-seven lady nurses to Constan- 
tinople. They reached Scutari on the 5th of November, in 
time to receive the soldiers who had been wounded at the 
battle of Balaclava. On the arrival of Miss Nightingale, the 
great hospital at Scutari, where all had up to this time been 
chaos and discomfort, was reduced to order ; and those tender 
lenitives, which only woman's thought and woman's sympathy 
can bring to the sick man's couch, were applied to solace and 
alleviate the agonies of pain, or the torture of fever and pros- 
tration. The introduction of such an addition to the staff of 
a military hospital had been deprecated by the worshippers 
of official routine — with such men nothing new can be good — 
but so completely did esperience belie their fears, that a fur- 
ther staff of fifty trained female nurses was soon afterwards 
sent from England, to aid in the work which Miss Nightin- 
gale and her assistants had begun. In the records of the 
war, the services of these admirable women occupy a page to 
which their countrymen must always turn with pride. 

While public munificence was busy doing what it might 
for the well-being and comfort of the army, individual acts 
of kindness were not wanting in every quarter. It was but 
little, after all, that could be done, but everything helped to 
bring the animating assurance of sympathy, where in truth it 
was sorely needed. The Queen herself, the elder Princesses, 
and Her Majesty's ladies, made woollen comforters, mittens, 
and other warm coverings, which were sent out and dis- 
tributed among the soldiers. Thousands of gentle hands 
throughout the country worked long hours unweariedly for 
the same praiseworthy purpose. On his part, the Prince sent 
fur great coats to all his brother officers of the Brigade of 
Guards, and a liberal supply of tobacco to their men, and also 
to the men of the two Battalions of Rifles, and of the 11th 
Hussars. 
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' You maj bo quite sure,' wrote Colonel Upton (22Qd December), ulien 
ftoknowledging the gift to Colonel Phipps, ' it will be duly appreciated, espo- 
dally comiug f roin the quarter it docs. Notbii^ ca,n bo more pleasant to 
these poor fellows, ami more coovincing in its effect, than the thought that 
his Ei^al Highn^^s hoa been mindful of their creature taniforta and wants 
during their absence on this servioe. No one bat those who haTe lived the 
life Teiy recently, can know how the hearts of thosa who have been enduring 
toil, and fatigue, and exposure, are gladdened and nerved by the knowledge 
that thdr Queen, as well as his Royal Highness, had been beard expressing 
their sympathy and warm interest in their aufferinga, and aduiiratioo of all 
that has been done by them. It is a soi-t of exullalioit that makes oiil of cveri/ 
one two at kast.' 

How great were tlie sympathy and how warm the iuterest 
of both the Queen and Prince, it would be impossibie to 
overstate. The accounts of the privations which the army 
in the Crimea was now suffering were heart-rending. The 
siege operations were practically at a standstill. The camp 
was drenched with rain. The men, reduced in numbers and 
enfeebled by want of food, and rest, and shelter, were tasked 
to the utmost limit of their strength to hold their own in 
tlje trenches. The Commissariat had broken down for want 
of the means of transport. With abundance of provisions 
a few miles off at Balaclava, men and horses were per- 
ishing for lack of food. The horses, that bad carried their 
riders so magnificently into the enemy's lines on the memo- 
rable 35th of October, were either rotting in a sea of mud, 
or being wasted away in doing the ignoble work of sumpter 
mules ; while the survivors of Inkermaon, after spending a 
day and night in the trenches, were often compelled to wad© 
through mire to Balaclava to bring up the rations which the 
Commissariat were without the means of forwarding to the 
front. All the evUs, in short, were threatening the army, 
which want of foresight and of effective organisation for the 
exigencies of a lengthened campaign could not fail to inflict. 
Who were to blame ? was the question in every mouth. It 
was by no means easy to find an answer to a question, which 
only too many were ready to discuss ; but to find and to 
apply the remedy was the one thing needful, and to this the 
thoughts of both the Queen and Prince were most anxiously 
turned. 

The reports from Lord Eaglan as to the condition of the 
army wore most meagre ; his letters being silent as to the 
sufferings, with accounts of which private letters, as well as 
newspapers, were teeming. From them it was impossible to 
learn what was wanted for the supplies and comfort of the 
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troops, and the Government could, therefore, only act upon 
conjecture, and send out whatever they thought was likely 
to be required. Scarcely less meajifre were the official re- 
turns, which were barren of the most essential information 
as to the numbers of the army available and not available for 
action, the provision made for their shelter, clothing, and 
food, the supply of horses, the means of transport, all those 
detaila, in short, in the absence of which the Government 
could neither know on what force they had to depend, nor 
how that force was to be maintained in a state of efficiency. 
It seems to have struck the Prince, and the Prince alone, 
that, until this radical defect was cured, it -would be impossi- 
ble to abate the evils by which the conduct of the campaign 
was now so seriously hampered. Accordingly, on the 31st of 
December, he called the attention of the EKike of Newcastle 
to the subject by letter ; — 

' My dear Duke,' he wrote, ' The want of system and 
order in our army before Sebastopol, entailing, as it does, 
much confusion and positive suffering to our gallant troops, 
as well as painful uncertainty to their well-wishers at home, 
has, as you know, much distressed and occupied me. I know 
but of one remedy, where people are not born with the in- 
stinct of method, and are prevented by want of time or incli- 
nation from writing, and that is, an efficient and detailed form 
of Returns to be filled up by them. These Returns should be 
framed in such a manner that the mere act of filling them 
up shall compel attention to all the points which ought to 
be brought under the wholesome influence of method, and on 
which the Home authorities imperatively require the amplest 
information.' 

The Prince accompanied his letter with a complete scheme 
of tabulated Returns drawn up by himself, — in which he had 
aimed at combining completeness of information on all im- 
portant points with such brevity as could not reasonably 
deter those whose duty it was to fill them up from the labour 
of doing so. To these was added a full explanatory Memo- 
randum, and the Prince asked to be put in communication 
with the person whom the Duke might charge with the task 
of settling the form of the Returns. With such Returns 
before them, the Government would be kept fully informed 
as to the state of the army engaged at Sebastopol from week 
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to week, its guns, horses, equipments, and stores, liovv the 
men were secured against weatlier, — in a word, as to every 
particular which might enable them duly to meet all neces- 
sary requirements for the comforts and appointments of the 
men, and of materials for the siege. 

Two days afterwards, it appears from the Prince's Diary, 
he had a conference with the Duke of Newcastle on the sub- 
ject of this communication. Between this period and the 
time when the Duke left office, he was probably unable to 
arrange for the reform of the existing want of system. But 
one of the first acts of Lord Fanmure, his successor at the 
War Office, was to require Lord Ea,i^lan to furnish the in- 
formation pointed to by the Prince. His language is so nearly 
that of the Prince's Memorandum, that it may be presumed 
to have been before him when he wrote (12th February, 1856) 
the following letter to Lord Raglan : — 

' It appears to me tliat your Lordship's reports to my department are too 

tn d in ordei' to remedy tbia ineonvenionco, I have to request that you 

VI p n General Officers oommaading Divisiona, and they in their turn 

w doa heir Brigadiers to f uroish reports onoe a fortnight, which you will 

"ul ward for my informition. Tliese reports must exhibit fully Iho 

te h troops in camp. Tlioy will mention the condition of their cloth- 

th am unt and rcgulai'ity of issue of their cations, the state of their 

teis, d the clearness of the camp in its sereral parta. . . • The 

Q Officers will mcutioa io these repatts any difficulties which may have 

oc d to the issue of rations, fuel, or forage, luid you must inquire 

an oimediatcly into all neglect, and visit upon the delinquent the 

p hm due to his fault. 

B owing the above directions you will, at little trouble to yourself, 

to e most interesting information, for oil which I am at present com- 
pelled to rely on the reports of uooffieial individuals.' 

The instructions here given were carried ont ; and from 
this time Reports, accompanied by tabular Returaa on the 
model of those suggested by the Prince, were regularly for- 
warded to the Secretary for War, and by him to the Queen. 
With these before him, the Home authorities could see at 
a glance the strength of the available force before Sebastopol, 
what gaps had to be supplied, what guns, stores, clothing, 
&c., had to be provided, and, above all — ^which defects in 
the previously existing system had shown to be of the utmost 
moment — whether what had been actually provided and sup- 
plied from home for the army had been duly forwarded to its 
destination. Tliis was one of the first and moat efficient steps 
towards curing the abuses, ■which, during the winter of 1854- 
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1855, caused so much loss and suEFering to the English forces. 
The wonder is, that a re£orin of this nature should have been 
left to emanate from one who had no practical experience in 
war. May this not be read as one indication among many, 
tliat in desigoating the Prince for his successor at the Horse 
Guards, the Duke of Wellington had acted on a well-founded 
conviction of his Koyal Higbness's special fitness for the 
ofBce? 

This winter set in with unusual severity in England, lis 
rigours seemed to give poignancy to the pain, which every 
fresh communication from the Crimea was calculated to ag- 
gravate. What the prevailing feeling was, Mr. Bright, no 
lover of the war, expressed in the House of Commons (23rd 
February, 1855), when he said, 'Thousands, scores of thousands 
of persons, have retired to rest, night after night, whose slum- 
bers have been disturbed or whose dreams have been busied 
with the sufferings and agonies of our soldiers in the Crimea.' 
At the kindly Christmas time men's thoughts naturally trav- 
elled away from the wannth of their own hearth-fires to the 
wind-swept slopes, where so many of their countrymen were 
fighting for very life against fearful odds. Nowhere less than 
in the Palace were their hardships likely to be forgotten ; and 
the Queen, while sending salutation to her troops on New 
Year's day through Lord Raglan, seized the opportunity to 
press'the consideration of these hardships upon his personal 
attention, to which there was reason to think it had not been 
sufficiently directed. It was thus Her Majesty wrote : — 

' The sad privations of the army, the bad weather, and 
the constant sickness are causes of the deepest concern and 
anxiety to the Queen and Prince. The braver her noble 
troops are, the more patiently and heroically they bear all 
their trials and sufferings, the more miserable we feel at their 
long continuance. The Queen trusts that Lord Raglan will 
be very strict in seeing that no wwwecessaj^ privations are 
incurred by any negligence of those whose duty it is to watch 
over their wants. 

'The Queen heard that their coffee was given them green, 
instead of roasted, and some other things of this kind, which 
have distressed her, as she feels so anxious that they should 
be made as comfortable as circumstances can admit of. The 
Queen earnestly trusts, that the large amount of warm 
clothing sent out has not only reached Balaclava, but has been 
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^distributed, and that Lord Raglan lias been successful in 
procuring the means of hutting lor the men. 

' Lord Raglan cannot think how much we suffer for the 
army, and how painfully anxious we are to know that tbeir 
privations are decreasing .... The Queen cannot conclude 
without wishing Lord liaglan and the whole of the army, in 
the Prir.ce'a name and her own, a happy and glorious New 

By this time a loud outcry against Lord Raglan had begun 
in the press. He was charged with neglecting to see to the 
actual state of his troops, and to the necessary measures for 
their relief. Their condition was becoming more and more 
pitiable; their numbers dwindling rapidly from death and dis- 
ease." The road between Balaclava and the camp had become 
a muddy quagmire, the few remaining horses of our cavalry 
were rapidly disappearing, every day the difficulty of getting 
up food and other necessaries from Balaclava was becoming 
more serious, and still no provision was being made for 
supplying an effective means of transport. The disastrous 
consequences were now being felt of the neglect to construct, 
during the fine weather, a sound road from the camp to the 
port, from which its supplies were drawn. In the anxiety to 
open our batteries, and to maintain a lire upon Sebastopol, 
every available horse and man had been called into play. It 
was in vain that the military authorities urged, in answer to 
the complaints that reached them from England, that if, in- 
stead of this, they had, on their arrival before Sebastopol, 
employed any of their scanty forces in making a road and 
in other preparations for wintering in the Crimea, all Eng- 
land would have been up in arms at their delay, and would 
have ascribed the failure of the attack to over-precaution. 
This might be true ; but what of that f The question was 
not, what might have been said in a certain event, but what 
ought to have been done ? The very terms of the defence 
implied, that under an apprehension of unjust censure the 
attack upon Sebastopol bad been made without first making 
provision against the contingency of a failure, which had yet 
been foreseen. Only a success, which those upon the spot 
did not dare to hope for, could have vindicated such a course. 
Success had not been achieved, and now the inevitable pen- 
o Genoriil Grey, ' Oar 
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alty followed. For, when did general or statesman swerve from 
his conviction, to gratify a popular outcry — tlie ardor civhim 
prava jubentium — but he had to expiate his weakness in the 
reproaches of those to whose clamour he had yielded ? So 
it was now. Loudest in condemnation of Lord Kaglan were 
the very men who, in the fulness of their ignorance as to the 
scanty resources at his disposal, compared with those of hia 
adversaries, had been most vehement in urging that Scbasto- 
pol must fall before a vigorous attack. 

When the failure of the fire of the Allies on the 17th of 
October had demonstrated, that Sebastopol vras not to be 
taken except by regudar siege, the formation of a sound road 
between the camp and Balaclava should clearly have been the 
first thought. It was true, that we had no men to spare for 
the work, but labourers from Constantinople or even from 
England might easily have been procured, had the necessary 
steps been taken. A great general, a Wellington, a Napo- 
leon, or a Moltke, would never have omitted to make himself 
secure on so essential a point. But the man at the head of 
our army, admirable as he was in much, was not gifted with 
the imaginative genius of a great commander, which fore- 
sees the contingencies of a campaign, and provides for them 
by anticipation. He could handle hia army well in the field. 
But how to ensure for it the food, clothing, and shelter, the 
want of which are more deadly than all the casualties of bat- 
tle, waa a problem apparently beyond his graap. In any case^ 
it waa one with which he did not grapple till too late. The 
absence of this quality was all the more disastrous, inasmuch 
as the system, with which he had to work, was defective in 
any provision for the emergency which had arisen. It was a 
matter of dispute, in fact, on whom the duty of seeing to the 
efficiency of the road rested, whether on the Quartermaster- 
General's department, or that of the Commissariat, Neither 
had men or means for the work upon the spot, and there was 
no one to insist that these should be instantly provided else- 
where. The flaw was but one of many in the organisation of 
the army, which the experiences of the campaign had brought 
and were daily bringing into relief, and which forced upon 
the view the necessity for a thorough reform of our military 
system, ' The present administration of the army is not to 
lie defended, Jly heart bleeds to think of it I ' are the Prince's 
words in a letter of the 33th of January of this year to King 
Leopold, 
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The subject was no new one to the Prince, It had occu- 
pied his thoughts for years, and by the camp at Chobham, 
and by the scheme of a perraaneut camp at Aldershot, some 
of his ideas had been carried into effect. By these he had 
sought to neutralise a defect in the system, to which the 
Great Duke, by his mode of dealing with the army at home 
during a long peace, had given encouragement. 'In his ex- 
treme desire, says Colonel Hamley, in his able monograph on 
Wellington," ' to keep the military subordinate to the civil 
power, he treated the army as a machine to be taken to 
pieces and packed away in small fractions till it should be 
needed. To the officers the consequence was, that none of 
them, even of high rank, ever had, while in England, an op- 
portunity of seeing a division assembled, and that they could 
consequently have no practical acquaintance with the relation 
which the dry detaUs of evolution and regimental duty bear 
to the operations of a force composed of the different arms,' In 
this view, as will be seen from the Memorandum presently to 
be quoted, the Prince by anticipation concurred, and he men- 
tions it in explanation of the causes which had contributed 
to the defects of our army system. The time, he conceived, 
had come for dealing with the whole subject in a comprehen- 
sive spirit, and although he was at this period much prostrated, 
as his Diary shows, by a protracted attack of influenza, he gath' 
ered up his strength to embody bis views in one of his 
fully studied Memorandums, 

On the merits of this Memorandum only the judgment of 
military men can be of any value ; but we have the authority 
of the distinguished officer, now the head of the Staff Col- 
lege, from whom we have just quoted, for saying, that 'it 
has been the aim of military reformers since to embody ail its 
suggestions, and that all have been put in practice,' with the 
csception of certain points of detail, with which the Mem- 
orandum either does not deal at all, or only imperfectly. It 
does not indeed profess to be exhaustive, and the Prince had 
already, in his communications with' the Government, dealt 
with such questions as the formation of reserves, the term of 
sarviee, and other important particulars on which the Memo- 
randum does not touch. Some of the details of organisation, 
of which the Memorandum speaks, we are informed by Colo- 
nel Hamley, have always been regarded as necessary for an 
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army in tlio field, and what tho Prince says on these poitits, 
therefore, although excellent so far as it goes, is not entitled 
to the same merit for originality, as the rest of the paper. 
Upon the whole, however. Colonel Hamley considers that this 
paper ' distiiiccly hits the blots in the system aa it then ex- 
isted, affords another proof of the soundness of the Prince 
Consort's judgment, and of his capacity for being a leader in 
reform, and will enhance his repute as a thinker and admin- 
istrator.' With so high a testimony to its merits, it will 
not be out of placs to preserve a record of this interesting 
document ; — 

'Windsor Castle, litb JanKaiy, XS55. 

' It was always to be expected, that after an European 
peace of forty years, a great war, finding us on a reduced 
peace establishment, with most of our esperienced generals 
dead or superannuated, would expose us to much danger, and 
our armies possibly at the outset even to reverses. 

' "Whilst other countries, enjoying less liberty than our 
own, and compelled by their Contmental position, have kept 
up large standing armies, and employed the forty years in 
constant application to the organisation and exercise of those 
armies, we have directed our whole ingenuity to devices to 
reduce expenditure, and to avoid public attention being drawn 
to the affairs of the army." 

' A maxim having even received public acceptation that 
England was not a military country, and should never again 
engage in a Continental war, great fears were naturally en- 
tertained when the army was suddenly caUed upon to em- 
bark in a contest with the two greatest military Powers, tlie 
one as an enemy to be overcome, the other as an ally to be 
rivalled, 

'Notwithstanding a prc-conceired determination on the 
part of the public to consider our army as inferior in all mili- 
tary qualities to the French, events have shown that our small 



ing diapoaition to rely for seourity on oar InBular position and navnl snprem- 
asy ! If we are ta oammsnd the respect of other countries, and to retnlii a, 
flirn liold of those vast colonial and fbreign posBOSfiions, whiah go eo &r to 
iiialie tlie greatnasB and to jnstiiy the influence of EnKluna, ive cannot hope to 
escape the expense of maintajnin^ an. army -which shall be something more 
than merely suffliaent for purposes of naKraial poljoo or for tho wonts of tha 
colonies and our Indian empire. We may not always he able to count on the 
friendliness of Other States : in prudeEoe we ought not to leave o-orselves at 
their meroy. 
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aiTTiy was prepared to tako the field as early aa tlie French, 
and, wlien they came to the first battle, actually outnumbered 
it. The victories it has since achieved over the Russians have 
placed it before the world as pre-eminent in fighting qualities, 
discipline, and obedience, and even beyond this, in a cheerful 
spirit of resignation, under every possible description of sick- 
ness, privation, and hardship. 

' When, however, it became engaged in a protracted siege, 
great wants, exhibiting almost a state of helplessness, became 
apparent. The nation is alarmed, and urgent and loud in its 
complaints. The most opposite causes are pointed out as 
having produced the state of things complained of. Some 
find fault with the age of our Commander; some with the 
youth and inexperience of the Staff ; some with the aristo- 
cratic composition of our corps of officers; some with the 
subdivision of departments in the army ; some with the civil 
departments at home ; others abuse personally particular 
generals abroad and Ministers at home, and what they term 
Horse G-uard officials. 

'All these causes may have contributed in various degrees 
to what we deplore, and, more than all these, the distance of 
3,000 miles to the seat of war. But I am firmly convinced 
that the chief cause is to be found in our military system. 

'An army is but an instrument, and, according to the way 
ill which you construct that instrument, it will work. It is 
worth inquiring what our system really is. 

' I hazard the opinion, that our array, as at present orji^a- 
nised, can hardly be called an army at all, but a mere ajj^gre- 
!2:ate of battalions of infantry, with some regiments of cavalry, 
and an artillery regiment. 

' In our ancient wars distinct regiments were raised by 
different noblemen and others for special services, and these, 
with the King's guards, organised after the model of Louis 
XIV., with his Hanoverian troops, foreign mercenaries and 
niitive levies in India, formed the fighting power of India in 
all her later wars. During the Peninsular war, under the 
guidance of the Duke of Wellington, the British force for 
the first time assumed such numbers, and was kept so long 
together, as to enable him to introduce an army system. It 
came out of the contest with the admiration of the world, 
but at the signature of peace this army, as such, was broken 
up. 

' All the generals were put on the shelf, all the machinery 
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to which it, owed its efficiency was done away with, and noth- 
ing kept but its admirable regimental system, readily acknowl- 
edged by all the military authorities who are acquainted with 
it, as hardly to be surpassed. The cry for economy, and what 
Lord Castlereagh termed ' an ignorant impatience of taxation,' 
forced upon successive Governments reduction upon reduction, 
and such a distribution of the remaining troops as to form an 
apology for keeping any at all. In fact, the army has never 
been acknowledgedby the nation as a national want, with re- 
cognised claims to its consideration. 

' We have nothing but distinct battaiiona, 

' These distinct battalions have been used in an order of 
rotation, more or less adhered to, for Colonial garrisons, as 
Indian auxiliaries, and for duties at home, rather those of a 
police force than of regular troops. Occasionally some of 
them have been thrown together d Vimpromptii, to meet a 
war in some foreign climate suddenly thrust upon the coun- 
try, and generally not foreseen. Some old general officer, 
usually the accidental senior on the nearest station, has been 
put in command, with a staff formed by him in haste from his 
younger friends and relations. Yet "the country has never 
been disappointed in its expectations, owing to the admirable 
conduct of the battalions, guided by officers, gentlemen in 
every sense of the word, who have conquered vast countries, 
with means ludicrously small compared with those against 
which they had to contend, or that would have been em- 
ployed for the same purpose by any other country. During 
the necessary difficulties of their campaigns the countir has 
confined itself to abusing the old generals (Gough in India, 
then in China, Smith at the Cape, Godwin in Burmah, &c.), 
but when the difficulties have been overcome, it has never 
felt the duty of doing anything towards rendering future 
tasks to these noble troops leas difficult. 

' We have in consequence, as I have said, admirable bat- 
talions, but nothing beyond ; — No generals (as a rule) trained 
and practised in the duties of that rank (for, as soon as a 
colonel obtains that rank, he is, as a system, placed on the 
half pay, and not afterwards employed, except, if at all, as 
inspecting officer in a district, or as commandant of a garri- 
son) ; — No general staff or staff corps* (to the organisation 

* A year later (16th Peb. 1836) wa flud the Prince lamenting, in n letter to 
tho King of the Belgians, that ha has been unable to get public men to recog- 
nise this radieal ilaw in our military system. ' Wbat is bod in tlie airoy baa 
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of which all Continental Powers have paid the most special 
and minute attention) ; — IfTofi^eld commissariat, no Jield army 
department ; no ambulance corps, no haggage train, no corps 
of drivers, no corps of artisans j no practice, or poesibUity 
of acquiring it, in the combined use ^ the three arms, cav- 
alry, infantry, and artUhry ; — J/o general q%ialijied to 
handle more than one of these arms, and the artiUery kept as 
distinct from the army as if it were a separate profession. 

' This haa naturally produced, in addition, other detrimen- 
tal consequences, such as these, that we have no barracks for 
more than a battalion here and there ; no means of providing 
for the defences of the coast, nor of garrisoning the defences 
either existing or proposed, not even such as Plymouth and 
Portsmouth, where the barrack accommodation is perfectly 
miserable. In fact, we have nothing but 103 battalions, of 
which about a third or a half are generally at home. 

' More might perhaps have been done in giving practice, 
in moving and handling and supplying troops, by occasional 
concentrations and reviews on a large scale, but fear of incur- 
ring expense, and a general dislike to what is contemptuous- 
ly called " playing at soldiers," have prevented this, until the 
camp at Chobham was formed the year before last under the 
pressure of " the invasion panic." 

' If the defects we suffer from be here correctly stated, the 
remedy would lie in giving to the British axmy permanently 
the organisation which every other army in Europe enjoys, 
viz. that of brigades and divisions. 

' The 103 battalions of infantry would form 3i brigades, 
and these 17 divisions. The 23 regiments of cavalry 8 bri- 
gades. Each of the 17 divisions ought to have its proper 
complement of artillery permanently attached to it, say 2i 
guns, and kept complete, 

' The cavalry not doing Colonial duty should be attached 
at home by brigades to the respective divisions. Each di- 
vision and each brigade ought to have its staff, commissariat, 
medical department, ambulance, and baggage train attached 
to it. By keeping these commands and appointments filled 

been occasioned br the House of Commona. It has never allowed as to hove 
permanent generals in the aarvice, not a general staff; and herein Ilea the 
fealt. No army in the world conld hold its own, ns after idl oura hita done, if 
miiitATy service tia a profesaion is to cnlminate in the command of a battalion, 
and if "ft partieularoffleer for a particular Job" is ki be appointed merely eaau- 
ftlly^er twenty years of other occupations. With all (he auterg abovt r^ona, 
I have not leeu aiU io make anybody comprehend t&in.' 
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up, we alono can get the means oE judging of the fitness of 
men for command, and give them the means of fitting theni- 
Belvea for it. 

' The divisions ought to be placed in accordance witli a 
comprehensive view of the exigencies of the country at home 
and abroad, and witli reference to the duties which they may 
be called upon to perform. Camps of evolution, in which the 
troops should be concentrated and drilled together during a 
portion of the year, should at the same time be formed.' 

' I abstain from proposing a detailed system of distribu- 
tion, which would want more consideration, but to show that 
the plan is feasible, I will sketch out a possible scheme ; — 
one division at Gibraltar, one at Malta, one in the Ionian 
Islands, four in India, one at the Cape and Mauritius, one in 
Australia, China, Ceylon, one in the Transatlantic Provinces, 
including the West Indies, seven at home, of which four in 
Great Britain and three in Ireland. 

' I would keep quite distinct from this effective army the 
regimental depot organisation. The depot battalions would 
be dispersed in the small barracks now occupied by the ser- 
vice battalions. 

* The objections which will be urge j against this plan 
will, I presume, be, first, the necessity of giving the battalions 
ttieir fair turn of foreign and home service ; but this may be 
obtained by either relieving, whole divisions, or brigades in 
the divisions, or regiments in the brigades ; secondly, the im- 
possibility of keeping the divisions together under all circum- 
stances ; but the temporary detachment of brigades or bat- 
talions need not disturb the general system ; thirdly, the in- 
creased expense ; but this cannot be great, in fact, amounting 
to no more than the difference between the half and full pay, 
and allowances of some fifty general officers and their staff. 
The additional expense arising out of the organisation of am- 
bulance and baggage trains will be compensated by the sav- 
ing of the lavish and often useless expenditure caused by the 
necessity of suddenly having to create all this in the emer- 
gency of war. 

' On the whole, the difficulty, if not utter impossibility of 

' ' This sentonoo,' aaya Colonel Hnmley, ' contjdns tiie germ of Alclorsliot.' 
No doubt ; and long beibre the Crimean war was dreamt of, the Prince iiad 
pressed the formation of this camp on the Government as an urgent necessity 
— ^ necessity only adcnowled^ed, uowever, when bittei' experience had shown, 
that, despite ' that eternal lack of pence, which is the curse of public men,' it 
must be provided for. 
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creating the whole machinery which constitutes an army at 
the moment when this army is to take the field and meet the 
enemy, induces a lavish and absurd expenditure, when the 
finances are already heavily drawn upon, — is in the highest 
degree prejudicial and cruel to those noble soldiers who go 
forth to expose themselves to every danger and hardship, — 
unfair to those who are suddenly called upon to undertake 
the various duties for which they have had no opportunity 
of qualifying themselves, — exposes the army to disaster, — 
and imperils both the best interests and the honour of the 
country. 

'If this want, which has been thus pointed out, be not 
supplied, those will be much mistaken who imagine that the 
evils now complained of can be remedied either by a change 
in our system of promotion, or in the class of society from 
which our officers are drawn, or by transferring t!ie patronage 
of the army from a militarj commander to a political partisan, 
or by recasting all existing military and civil departments, 
putting the army under civil or Parliamentary command, or 
by any other scheme lately urged by the press ; as none of 
them all will give the organs of vitality to an army, which 
are indispensable to it when it is to take the field.' 

This Memorandum was sent at once (14th January, 1856) 
by the Prince to Lord Aberdeen, with a request that it might 
be circulated amongst the members of the Cabinet, as the 
organisation of the army would probably be the chief topic 
of discussion in the approaching Session.' It was accordingly 
submitted to several of the leading members of the Govern- 
ment, by most of whom, it appears from a brief entry in the 
Prince's Diary on the 30th of January, it was approved. But 
it was left to another Ministry to deal with practically, for 
on the 24th the Aberdeen Administration had ceased to exist. 

" Among tha Princa's pnpura are lettara bv fha late Mr. Edivard Elliee, Rir 
Frederick Stovlii, and Lord Bea&m, in which the Prince's Buggostioiis aru dis- 
curjBBd in detail, and genoruily with marked appvoval 
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The recoil from the extravagunt hopes which had been raised 
in England by the triumphant progress of the Allied armies 
up to the time of their arrival before Sebastopol would, under 
any circumstances, have led to angry dissatisfaction with the 
leaders, to whotii success up to this point was assumed to 
have been in a great measure due. Those leaders felt this 
keenly, as the full consciousness of their position dawned 
upon tliem, and they saw that it was not a fortress they were 
attacking, but an army, with apparently inexhaustible rein- 
forcements at its back, and already superior in. numbers to 
their own, iirmly entrenched on ground of immense strength, 
and provided . with an overwhelming weight of artillery. 
Writing on the morning after the battle of Inkermann, Sir 
John Burgoyne says,^ 'More will be required of us than we 
can, possibly undertake, , . . and, as les malheureux ont tou- 
Jours tort, I expect we shall have aa little mercy from friends 
as from foes 1 In fact, we have been engaged in an under- 
taking for which we had not sufficient means. Our force is 
little more than half of what we have landed in the Crimea ! 
Onr losses yesterday nearly one half of the forces engaged ! 
These are tests at least of the exertions of the anny : their 
leaders will, I presume, be the victims.' 

It was hard for their countrymen at home, who had such 
good reason to put faith in the valour of the army, and who 
were prepared to spend the resources of the Empire without 
stint to support them in their enterprise, to understand why 
there should have been any lack of means for carrying it on, 

' LiittEt to Colonel Matson, E. E., prirUd in Li/s and Corrfeprmdenee of 
Sir John Burgoyne, by hiB Son-in-law. London, 1873, I'd. li. p. 118. 
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still less why every precaution should not have been taken to 
secure the comfort of the scanty force on whom the stress of 
this gigantic undertaking had now fallen. While clamour- 
ing eagerly for a vigorous prosecution of the war, they had 
never stopped to inquire whether our military system had 
made provision for the efficient working of the complicated 
machinery of a great army in the field. When, therefore, it 
broke down, as it did for the reasons explained in the Prince's 
Memorandum, the public indignation was, as it could scarcely 
fail to be, directed against those whose misfortune it was to 
have to administer a radically defective system, at a juncture 
when it was put for the first time to the test of actual war- 
fare with a powerful enemy. Genius itself, either military 
or civil, while it might have averted many of the disasters, 
which were due to want of forethought and organisation, 
could scarcely have averted all. It could not improvise the 
well-trained and experienced soldiers, who were wanted to 
supply the huge gaps created by the losses from battle and 
disease ; neither could it organise, in defiance of the restric- 
tions of a sleepy routine, the system of transport, of ambu- 
lances, and hospital management, which should have been 
established and in good working order before our army took 
thefield. When the 'horrible and heart-rending' suffering 
which had resulted and obviously must continue to result 
from these flaws in our military system became known in 
England, a storm of indignation arose, which sought a vent 
in exaggerated abuse not only of tlie leaders in the field, but 
of the Administration at home. 

The Head of the Administration had all along been un- 
justly accused of supineness in the prosecution of the war ; 
and in this he was assumed to be countenanced by the Peelite 
section of the Cabinet, to which the two War Secretaries, the 
Duke of Newcastle and Mr. Sidney Herbert, belonged. This 
supineness, said to be begotten of a deep-seated antipathy to 
the war itself, was alleged to lie at the root of all that had 
gone amiss in the conduct of the campaign ; and, \vitli incred- 
ible unfairness, the men responsible for the honour of the 
Empire and for the well-being of the army were accused of 
being not merely insensible to these duties, but too indolent 
to bestir themselves towards meeting the tremendous exi- 
gencies of the hour. The truth was all the other way. They 
had been the first to see the mischiefs which the defects of 
our system were bringing upon us, and had toUed day and 
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night to repair them by every means in their power. While 
the other members of the Cabinet v " ' "'" " ~~~' '~ ^' " 



country, Lord Aberdeen and the Duke of Newcastle remained 
in London, meeting, to the utmost of their ability, every want 
which was brought to their notice from head- quarters, and 
anticipating others, which the best practical advice within 
their reach at home suggested as likely to arise. Knowing 
better than any other men could know what the evils were 
that demanded cure, their days and nights were racked with 
anxiety, from the consciousness that any complete cure was 
beyond their reach. It was the one subject which occupied 
all their energies; and yet they were singled out for obloquy 
as mainly responsible for the confusion and suffering which 
prevailed both at the seat of war and in the hospitals on the 
Bosphorus. 

While bearing as best they might the imputations to 
which they were exposed from without, an agitation arose 
within the Cabinet itself to augment their anxieties. Early 
in November Lord John Russell appealed to Lord Aberdeen 
to concentrate the offices of Secretary at War and Secretary 
of State for War, displacing the duke of Newcastle, and vest- 
ing both offices in Lord Palmerston, as the only man ' who, 
from experience of military details, from inherent vigour of 
mind, and from weight with the House of Commons, could 
be expected to guide the great operations of war with author- 
ity and success,' While expressly disclaiming any intention 
to impute blame to the Duke, Lord John urged that he had 
not ' the authority requisite for so great a sphere, and had 
not been able to do all that might have been done with 
larger powers of control.' ' The appeal took Lord Aberdeen 
wholly by surprise, as he had hitherto been under the impres- 
sion that Lord John had preferred the Duke of Newcastle to 
Lord Palmerston for the War Department, when the appoint- 
ment was originally made. He felt that, if Lord John were 
acting with the concurrence of Lord Palmerston, a break-up 
of the Government was inevitable ; and he stated this as his 
conviction to the Queen, who saw at a glance, how disastrous 
were the consequences likely to ensue from such a state of 
things, at this critical period in the great struggle in which 
we were engaged. . 

The Minister at whom the attack was ostensibly directed 
at once placed himself at the disposal of his chief. In a Me- 
s Lettpr from Lord Jolrn Eusscll to Earl of Aberdeen, 2Stli Kovembcr, 1S54. 
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itiorandum dated the 2TtIi of November, tlie Prince records 
tliat the Duke of Newcastle, though ' deeply mortified at the 
reckless manner in which Lord John contemplated ruining 
his reputation and public position, begged most earnestly to 
be removed, if this were the only way to keep the Cabinet 
together.' But the Cabinet were in no way disposed to 
accept such a sacrifice ; and Lord Palmerston himself, it was 
ascertained, regarded Lord John's proposition to concentrate 
the offices held by the Duke of Newcastle and Mr. Sidney 
Herbert in one person, and that person himself, as impracti- 
cable, it being impossible for any one man to do the work of 
the two ofiices, both of which he knew well. Accordingly, 
in replying to Lord John Kussell's proposition, Lord Aberdeen 
stated that, whatever question might fairly have been enter- 
tained in the first instance as to whether Lord Palmerston or 
the Duke of Newcasfle were the better fitted for the office, 
'it is a very different thing to displace a man, who has dis- 
charged its duties honourably and ably, merely in the belief 
that another might be found more efficient. Undoubtedly 
the public service must be- the first object ; but, in the ab- 
sence of any proved defect or alleged incapacity, I can see no 
sufficient reason for such a change, which, indeed, I think is 
forbidden by a sense of justice and good faith.' ' 

Finding that the Cabinet, including Lord Palmerston, 
concurred in the opinion thus expressed, Lord John Eussell 
intimated his intention to resign at the end of the short 
autumn session then impending. The effect, if not indeed the 
object, of such a step, it was felt, must be to drive Lord Aber- 
deen from office. Had he consulted merely personal feeling, 
most willingly would Lord Aberdeen have resigned its cares 
to the hands of the ex-Premier, who had long shown so much 
anxiety to undertake them. But he knew well that his 
Cabinet would not accept Lord John Russell for their leader, 
and to abdicate would have been simply to throw matters 
into confusion. He therefore determined to remain at his 
post ; and, if Lord John Russell adhered to his expressed in- 
tention, to replace him as leader of the House of Commons 
by Lord Palmerston, — an arrangement which had the full 
concurrence of the Sovereign. On maturer reflection, how- 
ever, Lord John did not push matters to extremtty, and on 
the 16th of December Lord Aberdeen wrote to the Queen, 
that in an interview with him that day, Ijord John Russell 
s Letter from Earl of Aberdeen to Lord Jo!m Kussell, 2itli Kovomtcr, 1854, 
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' admitted that he had changed his intention, and attributed 
this change chiefly to a conversation yesterday with Lord 
Panmurc, who, although a great Military Reformer, had con- 
vinced him that the present was not a, fitting time for the 
proposed changes.' Nothing but a sense of public duty over- 
hearing all personal considerations could have reconciled 
Lord Aberdeen to accept this sudden submission of a rebel- 
lious colleague, which he felt 'gave no security for a single 
week.' But, as he wrote in the same letter, ' the scandal of 
a rupture would be so great, and the evils which might ensue 
are so incalculable, that he was sincerely convinced it would 
be most advantageous for Her Majesty's service and the 
public to endeavour, by a conciliatory and prudent course of 
conduct, to preserve tranquillity and union as long as possible.' 

The scandal, as events proved, was not to be concealed, 
nor the union to be preserved ; but knowing, as Her Majesty 
did, how severe had been the strain upon the patience and 
self-sacrifice of Lord Aberdeen, she took the opportunity, in 
acknowledging his letter, of expressing how deeply she was 
'impressed by the admirable temper, forbearance, and firm- 
ness with which Lord Aberdeen had conducted the whole of 
this very difficult and annoying transaction.' ' 

The blow which had menaced the existence of the Ministry 
was delayed, but not averted. It came from the same quar- 
ter, and at a time and in a manner that could not have been 
foreseen. 

Parliament re-assembled on the 23d of January. In the 
month which had elapsed since the close of the short autumn 
Sassion, the tide of public sympathy and indignation had 
been raised to the flood by the tidings of freah sufferings 
from the seat of war. The Ministry were straining every 
nerve to apply the necessary remedies, but they were well 
aware that on the meeting of Parliament they would have to 
face a formidable attack, and probably a direct motion formal- 
* It waa under the inflnanw of this feeline, and ft deep impraflslon of the 
ii^ustioe of the ftttaofea to whicli Lord Abordaan was at thia time d^ly ex- 
poaed, Chat the Queon. wrote to liiui on the 10th of Janiiniy, 18a5 : 

' Before Parliament raeata, for prabtibly a atormy Session, the Qneen wiahea 
to f^ve a pablio teatimony of her aontinnad conodaooB in Lord Aberdeen's 
ndmiiuBtrafion by offering'him the vacant Blue Bibbon. The Queen need not 
add s. ward on har poraonal feelings of regard and ftiendship for Lord Aber- 
deen, whioh are known to him for now already a louj^ pwiod of yeara.' Lord 

lietter 
psty's 
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Ij' condemning their conduct of the war. 'Every conversa- 
tion in every street, the leading articles in every newspaper, 
must have satisfied every man that such a motion was to be 
looked for,' ' Meanwhile, Lord John Russell remained in 
office, and his colleagues heard from him no word of com- 
plaint or dissatisfaction with what was being done. 

The very day the House met, several notices of motion 
were given, for the purpose of bringing the state of the army 
under critical review. The most formidable of these was 
one by Mr, Roebuck for the appointment of a Select Com- 
mittee ' to inquire into the condition of our army before Sebas- 
topol, and into the conduct of those departments of the Gov- 
ernment whose duty it has been to minister to the wants of 
that array.' According to all precedent, — precedent founded 
upon the only sound principle of ministerial responsibility, — 
such a notice should have been the signal for the Ministry to 
close their ranks, and to vindicate with one accord the action 
of those of ita members, on whom more particularly the eon- 
duct of the war had devolved. It was, therefore, with a feel- 
ing of no ordinary surprise that the Queen and the Cabinet 
received the intimation nest day, that Lord John Russell had 
tendered his resignation, because ' he did cot see how the 
motion was to be resisted.' 

Lord John's letter, written on the day the notice of the 
motion was given, Lord Aberdeen informed the Queen per- 
sonally on the SSth inst., had come without the slightest no- 
tice or warning, and he added that, whatever the cause for it 
might be, its object could only be to upset the Government. 
The Duko of Newcastle, he continued, on seeing Ijord John's 
letter, had at once proposed that, as a victim seemed to be re- 
quired to appease the public for the want of success in the 
Crimea, he was quite ready to be that victim, and entreated 
Lord Aberdeen to put his office into the hands of Lord Palmer- 
ston, who possessed the confidence of the nation. Lord Pal- 
merston, while admitting that somehow or other the public 
had a notion that be would manage the War Department 
better than anybody else, protested that, as for himself, he 
did not expect to do it half so well as the Duke of Newcastle. 
Still, he would have been prepared to try it rather than let 
the Government be dissolved, which he considered would at 
this moment be a real calamity for the country. When, how- 
ever, the matter had come before the Cabinet that day, the 
i Speech of Lord Palmerston in House of Coiiimona, Slst Jrinuary, lS5r>. 
VOL, in. — 8 
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Wiiig membei's had not seen their way to carry on the Gov- 
ernment without Lord John Russell, and had come to the de- 
termination to follow his example and to tender their resig- 
nations. 

Profoundly impressed by the diiiicnlties which she appre- 
hended in the formation of a new Ministry, the Queen pro- 
tested against this decision, as exposing herself and the conn 
try to extreme peril, it being manifestly impossible to change 
the Government at such a moment without deranging the 
whole external policy in diplomacy and war. A break-up of 
the Government at this time would also exhibit to the world 
the humiliating spectacle of a disorganisation among our 
statesmen at home, akin to that which had become too pal- 
pable among our military men at the seat of war, and had al- 
ready tended greatly to lower onr prestige in the eyes of Eu- 
rope, Her Majesty, therefore, urged Lord Aberdeen to make 
a further appeal to" the Cabinet to stand by her, and he left 
her promising to do so to the best of his ability, but with lit- 
tle hope of success. The appeal was not made in vain, and 
in the evening of the same day Lord Aberdeen informed the 
Queen, that the Cabinet had agreed to retain office for the 
present, and to await the issue of the debate on Mr, Eoe- 
buok's motion. 

This much, at least, it must have been clear to fhem, upon 
reflection, they were bound to do. With the challenge thrown 
down to them by Mr. Roebuck, what would have been said, 
had tbey shrunk from facing the judgment of Parliament on 
their past conduct ? The considerations, which were expressed 
by Mr. Gladstone with hia wonted eloquence a few nights af- 
terwards, were too obvious to be overlooked: — 

'If they had no spirit, what kind of epitnph would be plocod over Ibcir 
reiiiaios? He would himself have thus written it: "Here lie the dis- 
honoured BShes of a Mtaiatry whieh found England at peate and left it at 
■war, which was content to enioy the emoluments of ofHce and to wield the 
sceptre of power, ao iong as no man had the courage to question their eiist- 
enoe They aaw the etorna gathering orer the country ; they heard the ago- 
ni'Mng accounts which were almost daily received of the sick and wounded in 
the Easi But had these things moved them? Aa soon, however, as the 
member for Sheffield raised Ms hand to point the thunderbolt, they shrank 
away eonsdeneo-stridten ; the sense of guilt overwhelmed them, aoA to es- 
cape from punishment, tliey ran nway from duty.'" 

If the Ministry had at any time a chance of success in re- 
sisting Mr. Roebuck's motion, they could have had none now, 
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when so important a, member of their body as Lord John Rus- 
sell had given countenance to the worst that had been said 
against them, bv his secession from their ranks the very day 
before that motion was to be discussed. Such a step was cer- 
tain to be construed as a virtual admission that they had no 
defence to make. Nor were the opponents of the Ministry, 
however little they might approve the action of Lord John in 
abandoning his colleagues in the moment of danger, slow to 
avail themselves of the advantage which he had placed within 
their grasp. At the same time, he found little meroy at their 
hands. They asked with unanswerable force, if the system 
of military administration were so bad as he represented it to 
be, why during the many years when he had himself been at 
the head of affairs, — why especially in 1848 and 1849, when 
the dread of a French invasion had amounted almost to a 
panic, — had he made no movement towards its reform ? 
Cauld he, moreover, when he had assented to the measures 
of the Government, hope to escape from bearing his share of 
discredit for these measures, if discredit there were, by leaving 
iiis colleagues to vindicate them against an attack for which 
ha had himself given the cue ? Was it seemly that he should 
break up the Ministry at the risk of discrediting us before 
our Allies, weakening us before our enemy, and endangering 
tlie league with Austria, so important for the future, which 
still hung wavering in the balance ? Not even friendly crit- 
ics could justify the step which Lord John Russell had taken, 
or gainsay the general opinion, that it was not calculated 
cither to confer lustre upon a statesman who in past years 
had established many claims on the nation's regard, or to raise 
the character of Parliamentary government. 

The debate on Mr. Eoebuok's motion extended over two 
nights, ending in its being cavr ed bi a majo ity of IS?, only 
148 voting with Ministers, and S05 includi ig a great number 
ol the Liberal party, voting ag»in t them The result seemed 
to take the House by surprise the i v\\ cheer of triumph 
was withheld, and in its stead cirae t muimur of amazement, 
followed by derisive laughter. 

Next day (30th January) Lord Aberdeen placed the re- 
signation of the Cabinet in the hands of the Queen, Lord 
Diihy, as the leader of the party which was numerically the 
strongest, and by whose preponderance of votes Mr. Roe- 
buck's motion had been carried, was forthwith summoned to 
the Palace, He cams next dav, and in the interview which 
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ensued disclaimed all responsibility for what bad happened, 
saying that there had been no communication with Mr, Roe- 
buck, but that his followers could not help voting for the 
motion, when Lord John Russell told them, on authorit3-, that 
there was the most ample cause for inquiry, and the whole 
country cried out for it. His party, he owned, was the most 
compact, mustering in number about 350, but it wanted men 
capable of governing the House of Commons, and, unless 
strengthened by other combinations, he could not hope to 
present an administration that would be accepted by the 
country. He was aware that the whole country cried out for 
Lord I'almerston as the only fit man to carry on the war with 
success, and he acknowledged the necessity of having him in 
the Ministry, were it only to satisfy the French Government, 
whose confidence it was of the greatest importance to secure. 
Lord Derby did not concur in the general opinion as to Lord 
Palmerston's fitness for the War OfSce, but he might have 
the lead of the House of Commons, which Mr. Disraeli was 
ready to give up to him. At the same time, even if Lord 
Palmerston joined him, he could not hope to meet the House 
of Commons without the assistance of the Peelites. Unless, 
therefore, he could obtain this, he could not undertake the 
task of forming a government, and he suggested that Her 
Majesty might in that event attempt other combinations with 
Lord John Russell, and Lord Lansdowne, and their friends, 
' Should all attempts fail, however, he would be ready to 
come forward to tne rescue of the country with such materi- 
als as he had, but it would be " a desperate attempt." ' 

By the next day Jjord Derby had ascertained, that he could 
not count on more than ' an independent support ' from Lord 
Palmerston, Mr. Gladstone, and Mr. Sidney Herbert, which, 
he told the Queen, reminded him of the definition of the 
independent M,P,, viz, one tliat could not be depended on. 
He could not, therefore, undertake the task which Her Ma- 
jesty had proposed to him, 

' After Lord Derby had taken leave of the Queen,' the 
Prince records in a Memorandum the same day, ' with reiter- 
ated assurances of gratitude and loyalty, I had a long con- 
versation with him, pointing out to him facts with which he 
could not be familiar, concerning our army in the Crimea, our 
relations with our ally, negotiations with the German Courts, 
the state of public men and the press in this country, which 
convinced me that the country was in a crisis of the greatest 
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magnifude, and the Crown in the greatest difficulties, and 
that these eould not be successfully overcome, unless politi- 
cal parties would manifest a little more patriotism than hith-- 
crto. They behaved a good deal like his independent M.P., 
and tried to aggravate every little mishap in order to snatch 
party advantages out of it,' The Prince communicated fo Lord 
Derby some striking illustrations of the eflfect which had thus 
been produced in lowering us in the eyes of foreign Govern- 
ments. Lord Derby rejoined by quoting a remark of Count 
Walewski's which had reached him as to our poisition at the 
impending Vienna Conferences : — ' What influence can a 
country like England pretend to exercise, which has no army 
and no government ? ' 'I told him,' says the Prince, ' Wa- 
lewski was right, as every one here took pains to prove, that 
we had no army, and to contrive that the Queen should have 
no government. He promised to do what he could to relieve 
the difiiculties of the country.' ' 

The Queen now turned to Lord Lansdowne for assistance, 
but ail he had to say merely served to show that Her Majesty 
had only too well foreseen the difficulties that must arise from 
the displacement of the late Administration. Lord John 
Kussell, it seemed, was under the belief — a belief not shared, 
however, by Lord Lansdowne — that he could form a strong 
Ministry, even without the support of the Peelites. That 
they would not serve under him was certain ; indeed, it was 
more than'doubtful whether they would even serve with him. 
Again, Lord Palmerston, Lord Lansdowne believed, would 
not take office under Lord John Kussell, but would himself 
bo ready to form an Administration. This, however, unless 
it included Lord John, would certainly fall to pieces. Both 
would be willing to serve under Lord Lansdowne himself, but 
he was seventy-five, crippled with the gout, and could not 
undertake such a task except for a few months, when the 
Administration would again break down, and all be again 
confusion. As matters stood, no effective combination could, 

• We may eits, as ono indication among manj, wWch reached the Prinea 
nt this time, of the oonstruetloti put upon the atories so lavishlj published by 
ourselves of the state of mnttflrs in the English eamp, the report from one of 
tho shrewdeet observers in Europe, -who was, moreover, in a position to hear 
ivhst was si^d in the most influential quarters abroad. ' Evarj-where the re- 
mark ifi to be heard—" England as a great Power is to be feared no more. She 
never oan find men enough to eerry on the war affectnally, although she may 
effect great exploits." The Euesians everywhere are in the highest spirits. 
The Emperor Nicholas hne written to his sisto, " She may rely on his usbu- 
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ill his opinion, be formed until Lord John Russell Jiad the 
ijpportmiity afforded him of trying what he could do. Ho 
would undoubtedly fail, but his failure would at least silence 
the opposition which would otherwise be raised by his followers 
and himself. lu these circumstances the Queen considered 
that one course was alone open to her. Next to Lord Derby 
and his followers, Lord John RuaseU had caused the overthrow 
of the late Government, Lord Derby had declined to under- 
take the task of organising a Cabinet to succeed them, and, 
according to all constitutional usage, she was now entitled 
and bound to ask Lord John Russell to extricate her from her 
present embarrassment. 

In adopting this course, however, the Queen thought it 
right to place on record the reasons which had influenced her 
determination. She accordingly wrote to Lord John Russell 
as follows: — 

' Buokingham Pslaoe, 2ad Fcbrimiy, 18E6. 

' The Queen has just seen Lord Lausdowne after his return 
from his confeience with Lord John Russell and Lord Palm- 
erston. As moments are precious, and the time is rolling on 
without the various consultations which Lord Lansdowne has 
had the kindness and patience to hold with the various per- 
sons composing the Queen's late Government having led to 
any positive result, she feels that ste ought to entrust some 
one of them with the distinct commission to attempt the for- 
mation of a Government, The Queen addresses herself in 
this instance to Lord John Russell as the person who may be 
considered to have contributed to the vote of the House of 
Commons which displaced her last Government, and hopes 
that he will be able to present to her such a Government as 
wilt give a fair promise successfully to overcome the great 
difficulties in which the country is placed. 

' It would give her particular satisfaction if Lord Palmer- 
ston would join in this formation.' 

Lord Palmerston was much gratified by the wish thus ex- 
pressed in regard to himself, proving as it did that the un- 
pleasant incidents of former years were not remembered by 
the Sovereign to his disadvantage. In an audience, which he 
requested in consequence of the message conveyed to him 
through Lord John Russell, he let this be seen. He assured 
the Queen of his readiness to serve Her Majesty in any way 
he could under the present difficulties. He had no objection 
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to take office under Lord John, but having a choice between 
the War Department and the lead of the House of Commons, 
he declared his preference for the latter. The duties of both 
offices were, in his opinion, too heavy for one man to perform. 
It would, however, be an essential condition that Lord Claren- 
don should remain at the Foreign OfGce. 

Her Majesty had by this time learned from Lord John 
Russell himself that he too considered the co-operation of 
Lord Clarendon to be indispensable. She therefore sent for 
him to ascertain whether it might be hoped for. From ivhat 
passed it was manifest that it could not. Lord Clarendon 
considered that it was idle in Lord John to attempt to form 
a Government, No one, either of his own party in the late 
Grovemment, or of the general public, believed he could do so. 
Even if he did get one together, it would be ' still-bom ' and 
' trodden under foot ' the very first day of its existence, com- 
posed as it would be of the same men who had been bank- 
rupt in 1852, minus two of the best of their number — viz. 
Lord Lansdowiie and Lord Grey — and with the head of it 
irretrievably damaged in the eyes of the public by his recent 
proceedings. Were he (Lord Clarendon) to remain at the 
Foreign Office, his language to foreign countries would lose 
all its weight, because it would be bnovm not to rest upon 
public opinion. What, moreover, would be thought of htm 
were he to accept as his leader the man who, while in the late 
Ministry, had steadily worked for the overthrow of Lord 
Aberdeen and his Peelite colleagues, and for the reinstate- 
ment in office of an exclusively Whig Ministry ? He would 
be no party to such an arrangement. The conduct of all his 
colleagues towards himself had been most straightforward 
and honourable, and loyalty to them forbade any alliance 
with one of whom they had such well-founded reason to 
complain. 

Meanwhile, the conviction was being painfully brought 
home to Lord John Russell that the task which he had under- 
taken with alacrity was desperate. He probably neither 
hoped nor greatly cared to secure the adhesion of the Peel- 
ites, but when one by one his own familiar friends — Sir 
George Grey, I^ord Lansdowne, and Lord Clarendon — de- 
clined to place themselves under his lead, his eyes were 
opened to the fact, of which they had all along been fully 
conscious, that his political position was for the moment too 
gravely compromised for any stable ministry to be established 
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under his guidance. The true state of affairs was quickly 
asoertained, and he had no alternative but to resign iato Her 
Majesty's hands the task with which he had been entrusted 
less than forty-eight hours before. 

The Ministerial crisis had practically begun with bis resig- 
nation of office on the 23rd of January. The 4th of February 
was now reached, and the country was still without a Govern- 
ment, This was producing the worst effect abroad. That 
very day Lord Cowley wrote from Paris to Lord Clarendon : 
' I wish to heaven that a Government of some sort was formed. 
I cannot exaggerate the mischief that the state of things is 
causing to our reputation as a nation, or the disrepute into 
which it is bringing Constitutional Government,' 

In this dilemma the Queen lost not a moment in address- 
ing herself to Lord Palmerston, and asking him whether he 
could ' undertake to form an Administration which would 
command the confidence of Parliament and efficiently con- 
duct public affairs in this momentous crisis.' Lord Palmer- 
ston had throughout this anxious time shown so genuine a 
public spirit that, even if his own great ability and experi- 
ence, as well as the public voice, had not designated him as 
worthy of the trust, the Queen would have felt bound to place 
it in his liands.' It was at once accepted, and in the course 
of the next day he reported that Lord Lansdowne, the Lord 
Chancellor, Lord Clarendon, Lord Granville, Sir George Grey, 
and Sir Charles Wood had agreed to take office under him. 
Mr. Gladstone, Mr. S. Herbert, and the Duke of Argyle had 
declined, on the ground of personal and political attachment 
to Lord Aberdeen, against whom, as well as against the Duke 
of Newcastle, they considered the adverse vote of the House 
of Commons to have been levelled. Both these noblemen, 
however, on hearing of their refusal, had exerted themselves 
strongly to prevail upon their friends to change their opinion ; 
and next day the Queen had the satisfaction to leam from 
Lord Aberdeen that they had yielded to his representations, 
and placed themselves in his hands. 

Lord Palmerston had good reason to appreciate the gener- 
osity with which his old chief had interposed to remove this 
formidable impediment to his success.' Nor was Her Majes- 

' ' I am backed hy the general opinion of the whole country, and I have no 
reason to complain of the least want of cordiality or confldenoo on the part of 
-Lord. Palmerston to his hrother, Sir Wjlliara Temple, 15th Feb- 
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ty less grateful; and, in her letter (6th February) announc- 
ing to Lord Aberdeen that Lord Palmeraton had just kissed 
hands upon his appointment as Premier, she told him that 
she was now 'relieved from great anxiety and difficulty, and 
felt that she owed much to Lord Aberdeen's kind and dis- 
interested assistance.' 

"With the exception of Lord Aberdeen, the Duke of New- 
castle, and Lord John Russell, the new Cabinet was identical 
with that ■which it succeeded, the only material addition 
being Lord Panmure as Secretary at War. It was hoped 
that the Grovemment would n«w be free to address them- 
selves to the great questions of the hour, — the vigorous pro- 
secution of the war, and the relief of the army, of which the 
worst accounts continued to be received. Thus, when the 
10th of February came round, — the fifteenth anniversary of 
the Royal marriage, — the anxieties of the last few weeks had 
been somewhat relieved. Again the Royal children had a 
pleasant festival ready for the day, and the Prince records 
tliat 'in the evening they performed their piece "Little Red 
Riding Hood " extremely well, followed by a tableau, and 
occasional verses spoken by Alice,' Among the congratu- 
lations which reached Her Majesty, those of Colonel Phipps, 
the Keeper of the Queen's Privy Purse, and also Treasurer to 
the Prince, had a special value, as coming from one who had 
intimate reason to know the noble qualities of the Prince : — 

'It is hardly necasaarj',' ho wrote, 'to declare how sincere niuEt be the 
ooDgratulatioos to Your Majesty personally from any one who has the hap- 
pineaa to ba admitted to a confidential position in Tour Majesty's family. 
But it is as as Englishman t^at Colonel Fhipps feels ho has almost a claim 
to express his feelings of rajoieing upon tbe day which conferred upon his 
country the inestimable blessing of the presence of the Prince in the position 

Aberdeen, which is the best of all evidenca that the eharee againat Lord Aber- 
deen, that he had driven, I^ird PalmsrBton from office in BecBmber 1853, which 
lias recently been advanced by Mr. Kinglake, is unibunded (Invasion, nf the 
Oi-imsa, vol. ii. pp. 28, 29, BO). Would Lord Aberdeen have tried to inalall as 
Premier a man whom, a year before, he liad ' driven ' from office, or wonld 
Lord Poltnerston hate not merely accepted, but courted the help of the man 
who had so treated Mml See how be writes:— 'lath Pebruaiy, 1855. I 
called at your door yesterdav, and was sorry not to have found you at home. 
I wanted to say how much I hsTe to thank you tor your handsome conduct, 
and for your friendly and energelje exertions in removing the difficulties 
nhieh I at first eipenenecd in m^ endeavour to reconstitute the Government 
in such a manner as to combine m it all the strength which, in the eiroum- 
stanoBS of the moment, it was possible to bring togetlier. I well know, that 
without your assistance that moet desirable and important combination could 
not have been effected.'— Zs/e of Lord Bilmirsloii, vol. ii. p. S'J. 
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he holds. Colonel Phipps belieTcs, not from his heart merely, but fram more 
sober esperieijce and matured judjjment, that it is perfectly impossible to 
eBtimate tho value of his Ro;al llighncsa as Consort to Your Majesty. 

'It would be much to deserve the gratitude of a nation, that the family 
of Your Majesty exhibits a pattern which may be well imitated by the best 
of Your Majesty's subjects ; but it is only those nho come into contact with 
hifl Rojftl Highness, who are fully aware of the amount of ability and judg- 
ment, joined to the moat undeviatii^ singleness of purpose and probity of 
mind, by which Your Majesty is assisted upon occasions lilie that which hna 
just passed,' 

When it was found that the new Cabinet was virtually 
the same as Lord Aberdeen's, those wlio had been most active 
in displacing him were far from being concihated. It had 
been thought tliat they would have been appeased by the 
sacrifice of the two chief objects of their hostility, and that 
no further action would be taken upon Mr. Roebuck's motion. 
How such a belief ever came to be entertained it is not easy 
to see. Having declared the necessity for inquiry by over- 
whelming numbers, what had occurred to make the House of 
Commons recede from its decision? Lord Aberdeen and the 
Duke of Newcastle had indeed been driven from office. But 
the condition of affairs remained the same, with the difference 
that the statements which they had made to the House of 
Lords in announcing their resignation on the 1st of February 
had created a revulsion of feeling in their favour. Doubts 
had even begun to arise in the minds of their bitterest op- 
ponents, whether they had not been mistaken in attacking 
the men, when it was not they that were in fault, but the 
system by which they were hampered. In this mood the ma- 
jority -were not likely to listen to arguments, however sound 
or eloquently enforced, that it was unconstitutional to trans- 
fer to a committee of the House of Commons what were strict- 
ly the functions of the Executive. An appeal to the House 
by Lord Palraerston on the 16th of February, if not to reverse, 
at least to suspend its decision, was met by the most decided 
indications that it was determined to adhere to its former 
resolution, and Mr. Roebuck gave notice of his intention to 
move the appointment of his Committee forthwith. After 
this, resistance was impossible, as it could only be followed 
by a defeat and a fresh Ministerial crisis. The country was 
bent on having the inquiry, and therefore it was that the 
House of Commons insisted upon it, and not from hostility 
to tho new Ministry, Had such hostility existed, the House, 
it was felt, would not have voted, as they had just done, 
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largely increaKed Estimates ■without a murmur for tl\e purpose 
of increasmg the strength of both army and navy. 

These considerations, however, although they prevailed 
with the majority of the Cabinet, -were not sufficient to out- 
weigh the objections of Sir James Graham, Mr. Gladstone, 
and Mr. Sidney Herbert to the proposed investigation, which 
they regarded as a dangerous breach of a great constitutional 
principle, after which it would be impossible for the Execu- 
tive ever again to oppose any demand for inquiry, however 
unreasonable. They therefore announced their intention to 
retire from the Ministry,- — a step, perhaps, less to be wondered 
at, seeing' that they had joined it with manifest reluctance, 
and probably felt that they were regarded by the Whig 
party, on which the strength of the Cabinet mainly rested, 
with all the jealousy of men sore at being kept out of office 
by those whom they scarcely regarded as Mends. In this 
resolution they were followed by Mr. Cardwell ; and, within 
a fortnight from the formation of Lord Palmerston's Govern- 
ment, the country learned, with surprise and mortification, 
that it was broken up by the secession of several of its most 
influential members. 

On the 33d, the usual explanations were made to the 
House of Commons. Prom these it was easy to gather that, 
beyond the immediate question in dispute, there were wide 
divergences of opinion between the Government and ils late 
colleagues, which must speedily have drawn them further 
apart, and which, indeed, soon afterwards took the form of 
decided hostility. Lord Palmerston was able, however, to 
triumph over the difficulties which had come upon him so un- 
expectedly, and by the 38th the names oE Sir George Come- 
wall Lewis, Lord John Russell, Mr. Temon Smith, and Lord 
Stanley of Alderley were announced as having been selected 
to fill the vacant places.' 

If weakened by the change in intellectual vigour and ad- 
ministrative experience, the Cabinet had at least gained in 
unity of purpose and action. In the present crisis this was 
of primary importance, as giving assurance of that resolute 
and energetic action, which could alone restore confidence 
and tranquillity to the country. How necessary this was may 
be inferred from the following passage in a letter from the 



Tbe narrative of the Ministerial ctiaia given in tliis Cliapter haa been 
iny, while It lasted. 



prepared from very ciaborate Memoranda, drawn up by the Pnnce from day 
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Prince to tbe Dowager Duchess of Coburg, writteii on the 
23rd, when the excitement occasioned by the secession of Sir 
James Grahani and his friends was its height : — 

' Things have gone mad here, the political world is quite 
crazy, and the Court is the only institution which does not 
lose its tranquil bearing. Neyerthless, the people will soon 
come to their senses again. The press, which for its own 
ends exaggerates the sufferings of our troops in the Crimea, 
has niade the nation quite furious. It is bent upon punish- 
ing all and sundry, and cannot find the right person, because 
he does not exist.' 

Tn the midst of all the pressure of political cares at home 
and abroad, the Prince still found time to think of the to him 
more congenial arts of peace. On the 38th his Diary records 
that he presided that day at a meeting of the Exhibition 
Commission, and drew up for the Government a proposal to 
purchase a portion of the Bemal Collection — a purchase, that 
laid tlie foundation of the great Museum of Art and Manu- 
factures at South Kensington, which has now become one of 
tlie most important and interesting in Europe. 
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CHAPTER LXI. 

FriDco of Conversation witi tba Duke ot Newcastle an to Eitnioniinary aospidoDs 
iint«rtJiiiHd by Mr. Roebuck and otliers aghast the Prince— Remedial Measures tor 

Michoba— Liltor bv the Oueen on HoepitaE^for lis Wounded— Emperor Napuleoa 
resolves ts g M the Crimea— C on seqnent Die my— Lord Clarendon visits Uiu at Bou- 
logne— Report of LOD&retice there 

The Prince liad good reason foi what he said when he 
■wrote tliat, while the nation and political parties were in a 
state .of frenzy about the miseriea of our irmy in the Crimea, 
the Court was ' the only institution which had not lost its 
tranquil bearing This was due neither to want of sympathy 
with the sufFenngs of our soldi6r=! nor to ignorance of the 
causes from whi:'h they spnng But the very fulness of the 
information ot which the Queen and Prince were in possession 
enabled them to estimate these causes truly, to measure the 
extent of the evils they had produced, an 1, at the same time, 
to feel assured that they were not onh remediable, but that 
the remedies weio now in course of being energetically ap- 
plied. 

K we hid sufl"red, our Allies, despite the superiority of 
their army sj stem, on which the English journals dwelt with 
exaggerated emphasis, had suffered also. Their forces en- 
gaged in the siege being so much larger than ours, the bur- 
den of the labour m thi? trenches, which had done so much to 
exhaust the already enfeebled strength of our men, had fallen 
lightly upon theirs.' They had also been put to fewer straits 

' In a letter amoiiff tha FiinoB'a pspars from Miss Nightingale, writing 
fkim Balaclava to a, friend, on the lOtli of May, 1S65, she saya;— ' Fancy 
working Jive nights out of seven in ths Irenehea 1 Fancy being thirty-siK 
hoars in them at a Btroteh, as they were all December, lying down, or Jiaif 
lying down, otlen forty-eight hours, with no food lint rmn salt pork Bprioliled 
with sugar, mm, and bisouit ; nothitig hot, because the exhausted soldier 
conld not collect bis own fitel, aa ho was expected to do, to cook Ws own ra- 
tion; itnd fancy through all this the orm;- preserving their courage and patience 
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for supplies, liaving two harbours to draw them from, both 
nearer to their lines than Balaclava was to ours, and both ap- 
proached by good roads. Still they, no less than ourselves, 
had run short of forage ; their loss in horses had consequently 
been enormous. Their rations were upon occasion so short, 
that the soldiers frequently bought biscuits from our men, and 
the sickness and mortality in their camp had been much 
greater than in our own. Even with the advantage of an or- 
ganised transport and field-hospital service, they had found 
their syateai fail them in many respects under the peculiar 
circumstances of the siege. Little, however, was known about 
their shortcomings outside the highest official circles, for they 
had not ' among them a privileged set of censors to put the 
worst construction upon every inconvenience and evil ; nor had 
they a class of officers who think it becoming to fill the pub- 
lic prints with exaggeration and abuse.' " 

While writers in England were doing their utmost to dis- 
credit those on whom the responsibility of conducting the 
siege rested, and to persuade our far from friendly critics 
throughout Europe that England's military power was no 
longer to be feared,' such was not the view taken by the 
ablest French officers upon the spot. Thus, for example, 
Colonel Vico, the French Commissioner attached to Ix)rd Eag- 
lan's staff,' writing home to Marshal Vaillant from before 
Sebastopol, on the 33rd of January, 1855, says, in allusion to 
the attacks on Lord Raglan and his staff by a portion of the 
English press, that the state of things complained of 

' Is the fault of the sjateni, and not that of the Commander-in-ehief or of 
those about Mm. This is felt to be Ihe truth by everjbotlj' hcte. ... To 
Judge by what is s^d in the English journals, the aituntion of one alUea is 
much worse than it is in fact — and advantage is sure to be taken of thoae 
miscepccsentations to revive the spinls (i emimier le moral) of the Eussian 

m they have done, and hem? now eaa;pr (the j)H ones mors than the j-ounp 
ones) to he led even into the trenches. Thi.tc was Eomeihing siibiinie in the 
apeetaele.' 

' Memorandum hy Sir John Burgoyne given to Lord Kaglan, dat«d ' Camp 
before Sebastopol, 7th February, 1865.'— WrottBdey'a J^fi and Cotrespoadence 
of Sir J. BurgoyHe.Yol. ii. p. Ell. 

s See uota 6, p. I!8 anti. Was it to be wondared at, if foreigners came to 
such conclusions, when in Parliament aueh language as tliia was not uncom- 
mon!—' The country stood on the brink of luin— it had fUlen into the abyss 
of disgrooe, and become the laoghing-atook of Europe.' — Mr. Layard, in House 
of Commons, 19th FabmaiTi 18bS. 

' This distinguished otncer died, deeplv regrettod, at General Simpson's 
head-quartere, Si cholera, on the lyth of 'July, 1855, a few days atlsr JjOtA 
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army. The truth is, that tlicy hnve sufforefl more than we huTS for the rea- 
soDS I have already eKplained ' [want of troiisporl,ando[ a corps d' intend- 
ance, fcc], ' and for want o£ meana of transport they have found it impos- 
sible to be in the snine state of forwardness as ourselves. But theit army is 
very far from having ceased to be of any practical help, as some would have 
it be beUeved, and, wore the enemy to appear, he would find they would give 
him quite enough to do {il tnraveruU bien d qui parley dc leur edli).' 

By the time the mingled indignation and despondency at 
liomo had culminated in the vote which put an end to Lord 
Aberdeen's Administration, a decided improvement had taken 
place in the condition of tlie army before Sebastopol. Con- 
sidecable reinforcements had arrived, picquet and trench duty 
had been more widely distributed, the men were thus better 
rested, in better health, in better spirits, more warmly clad 
and better housed. The railway was making progress, and 
now the fine weather had begun to set in. The tidings of the 
despondency which prevailed in England, therefore, camo 
with surprise upon the army itself, and they read with as- 
tonishment, not unmixed with bitterness, of the suggestions 
which were freely made by the press, tiiat the only way to 
save them was to put them under the command of the French 
for the purposes of reorganisation, 

'The statements made by the press in England,' Sir John Burgoyne writes 
from the camp on the 13th oE March, ' repeated in Parliament, and uncontra- 
dicted by Ministers, of the dreadful condition of this army, strike us with as- 
tonishment here. ... It has been stated in the nen'spapers, and by many 
members of Parliament, that by the middle of March, or in about a month 
from the period of their speeches in February, there would be no British army 
left in the Crimea. ... It is the fashion U> talk of the army as consisting of 
10,000 or 12,000 men. ... As soon as a new organisation for the field shnll 
came into operation, .... you will find an army of at least 24,000 or 2S,- 
000 men ready Ifl take the field, from " ihe miserable remnatits of the British 
armff noia in llie Crimea ; " and I can assure you that the men are beginning 
to look tolerably hearty and ohoerful again. Hitherto, they have been seldom 
disturbed in w^irii^ their sheepskin coats, fur caps, or anythii^ they thought 
would add to thdr camfort. Now you see regiments and detachments turn- 
ing out in the most respectable order, in their red coats, and looking the fine 
British soldier again ; Sir George Brown has even begun to call for the sttS 
atoct Ifl be resumed. 

' The above is a more cheering aeoonnt than you have been accustomed to 
contemplate. Is it possible, that Ministers are not awareot it, and do not see 
it ia that light ? At the same time I am, like everybody else, fuily sensible 
of the hardships and severe sufl^erings that the troops have undergone.' ' 

The Ministry, no less than the Queen and Prince, were of 
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course well awaro of the facta mentioned by Sir John Bur- 
goyne, and they knew that what had already been done by 
the Duke of Newcastle, and what was in course of being 
done by his successor at the War Office, would go far to re- 
dress what still remained of the evils which had brought so 
much distress on the British forces. In this there was enough 
to engage the whole attention of the army department at 
home. It was natural, therefore, that they should look with 
no great favour on the inquiry which the House of Commons 
had delegated to Mr. Ifoebuck's Committee, The additional 
labour which such an investigation was sure to throw upon 
officials already overtasked was something to be dreaded. 
Still this would have been cheerfully borne, could they have 
believed that the inquiry would lead to valuable practical 
results. But the Gfovemment were already fully aware, from 
miserable experience, of the weak places in our military sys- 
tem, which it needed no Committee to establish. Committee 
or no Committee, the Government were alone responsible to 
the nation for seeing that these defects were removed, and 
no inquiry could advance this, the one all-important object. 
Our failure hitherto had been clearly due to the fact that we 
had commenced a great war with inadequate means, and that 
with these inadequate means we had attempted more than 
our army could possibly execute.' Men who thought calmly 
felt that the nation, in its impatience for decisive action, was 
not without its share of the responsibility for this grave mis- 
take, and that It would be hopeless, as well as unfair, to at- 
tempt to fix it upon the individuals against whom the public 
anger had been assiduously pointed. 

Although as little inclined as Sir James Graham and his 
friends to approve the appointment of the Committee, either 
on the ground of constitutional principle or of practical util- 
ity, the Government determined to afford every facility for 
its inquiries. The country should have no reason to com- 
plain that any information was withheld. It should also 
know everything the Committee itself knew. There was not 
a flaw in our system, a weakness in our disposable forces, 
which had not been published to our enemies as well as to 
ourselves. When, therefore, Mr. Koebuck, supported by the 
majority of his Committee, moved the House of Commons 

• See oa tbis subject an odmiralilB apeeoh by General Peel (19th February) 
ill tbe Dabate in tlie House of Commons on Mr. Lnvard's motion for a Com- 
mittoe of Inquiry on tlie Army Estimates, 
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(2nd Marcli) to make the Committee one of Secrecy, it was 
so generally acknowledged that no valid reason for this couid 
be urged, that the motion was not pressed to a division. 

This point having been settled, the Committee at once 
entered upon their inquiry. It began on the 5th of March, 
and was continued from day to day, with only the intermis- 
sion of the Easter holidays, until the 18th of June. Not- 
withstanding these lengthened sittings, the Committee were 
in the end, as their Report bears, 'compelled to end an in- 
quiry which they had been unable satisfactorily to complete,' 
partly from the absence of important witnesses on active 
service, and partly from restrictions imposed upon the Com- 
mittee itself ' by considerations of State policy.' Very early 
in their proceedings, they seem to have felt misgivings as to 
the probabUit;^ of their inquirj' leading to the results which 
had been anticipated. But, if they started with the idea 
tliat the calamities of the campaign were due to sinister in- 
fluences at head-qnarters, as it will presently be shown that 
some of them did, every step in their researches could only 
end in disappointment. 

That this idea was seriously entertained, and that the 
Prince Consort was the delinquent to whom the suspicions 
of certain members of the Committee pointed, will create as 
much surprise to our readers now as it did to the Prince him- 
self, when he iirst learned it in the interview of which he has 
preserved a record in the following Memorandum : — 

'Bnokingham Palace, 8th Marcli, 1855. 

'The Duke of Newcastle told me yesterday evening that 
Mr. Roebuck had been with him, and had asked him, whether 
lie had any objection to being examined ? The Duke replied, 
that he had the strongest on public grounds, thinking it most 
dangerous and injurious to the public service, but this ques- 
tion seemed to have been disposed of between the Govern- 
ment and the House of Commons ; on private grounds he was 
most anxious to be examined. Mr. Roebuck, after further 
conversation, told him that the conviction upon the minds of 
the Committee was daily gaining strength, that they would 
be able to discover very little here ; — that the key to many 
mysteries could only be found at the head-quarters, and that 
in a high quarter there had been a determination that the 
expedition should not succeed, which had been suggested to 
the head-quarters. The Duke said, " Now I must be careful 
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how I talk fiirtlier with j-ou, as I see you are laying the 
ground for an impeachment, as you can only mean me, by 
a high quarter.'" " Oh, no I " answered Mr. Roebuck, " I 
mean a much higher personage than you ; I mean Prince 
Albert." 

' The Duke was amazed, and did not know whether he was 
to be more astounded at the wickedness or tlio folfy of such 
a belief. He told Mr. Roebudi that he had a press full of 
letters from me in the very room where they met, and was 
almost tempted to show him some of them, as they gave con- 
clusive evidence of my intense anxiety for the success of the 
espedition ; and he continued, " If during the time of my 
official duties I have received any suggestions which were 
more valuable to me than others, they did not come from 
your friends the Napiers, but from Prince Albert." 

' Mr. Roebuck said he was very much astonished at what 
the Duke said, and that it had not been his belief only. 

' The Duke proceeded further to reason with him, and, 
amongst other grounds to show him the stupidity of such a 
belief, he referred to the fact of the Queen's and my entire 
union in public matters, of the influence my advice naturally 
had with the Queen, of the Queen's having suffered mate- 
rially in health from anxiety about her troops ; and yet it 
was to be supposed that all this time I had been working 
behind her back to produce that misery to myself 1 Mr. Roe- 
buck said they knew about the Queen's anxiety, as, when 
Lord Cardigan had been at Windsor, he had had the Royal 
children upon his knees, and they said, "You must hurry 
back to Sebastopol, and take it, else it will kilt Mama t ! 1 " 
Can such stupidity be credited ? 

' Mr. Roebuck lamented the appointment of Lord Raglan, 
who was unfit to command in the field, and whose services at 
home would have been most valuable, and attributed his ap- 
pointment to my wish to get rid of him, in order to keep 
Lord Hardinge quite alone, with whom I could do what I 
pleased 1 1 The Duke told him he had selected Lord Raglan, 
and conferred with Lord Hardinge upon it long before either 
the Queen or myself had been made acquainted with the fact, 
and suggested. How was it for me afterwards to bring abouc 
the ruin of the army through the very man, who must have 
considered himself injured by me ? 

'The Duke asked me whether he could do oi say anything 
that I might wish ? I replied that I did not see what could 
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be Gaid or done. Wc could not make people either virtuous 
or wise, aud must only regret the monstrous degree to which 
their aberration extended. I must rest mainly upon a good 
conscience, and the belief that, during the fifteen years of my 
connection with this country, I had not given a human soul 
the means of imputing to me the want of sincerity or patriot- 
ism. I myself had the conviction that the Queen and myself 
were perhaps the only two persons in the kingdom who had 
no other interest, thought, or desire than the good, the hon- 
our, and the power of the country ; and this not unnaturally, 
as Qo private interest can be thought of which could interfere 
with these considerations. 

'I thought it right to keep this record of what the Duke 
told me, as a proof that the will at least to injure me is never 
wanting in certain circles, and that the gullibility of the pub- 
lic has no bounds.' 

To use the Prince's own words, ' things must indeed have 
gone mad ' in England, before the suspicions against him ex- 
pressed by Mr. Roebuck could have found any reasonable men 
even to repeat, much less to entertain them. What he now 
learned must have made it painfully clear, that the venom of 
the misrepresentations which had been so industriously prop- 
agated against him in 1853 still rankled in many minds. 
Slanders are hard to kill ; and the antagonism which pre- 
eminent worth arouses in base natures continued to find vent 
in detraotioo and innuendo then, and indeed long afterwards.' 

' It mitj' be eoiiveiilent here onoo for b!I to dispose of EerhapB the only 
oalnmnj, of the many to wMoh the Princs was aubjected, which, so for as we 
ore aware, keeps any hold upon the publio mind, vis., that he hnd amassed 
large Bums of money out of the income allowed hira By the nation, part of 
which had been invested in the purchase of land at South Kensington, adjoin- 
ing the property of the Eihibilion CororoisBionera. The Princa never pur- 
chased any land at South Kensinaton either for himself or his family. Con- 
nected as he waa with the acqmeition of ground there for purely national 
purposes, the thought of acquiring property in the same locality for personal 
purposeH would never have entered his mind, or the mind indeed of any hon- 
ourable man. But, in truth, the Prince never had the means to make pur- 
chases of this nature. His whole income was no mora than suf&iuent to meet 
the Balaries of bis seoietaries and other offldals and servants, hia public eub- 
scriptions, and snoh purehaaea of workB of art aa were espected from him. 
" "nWamedj because these purchases were not on a larger scale. The 



fault was not with him, but in the veiy limited meane at hia disposa!, and as 
■ ■ ' ) his only regret waa, that they did not enable him to do for art t" ■* 
all that 'he would have wisboa. It was only by strict economy, t 



^ these his only regret waa, that they did not enable him 
soieuce all that 'he would have wisboa. It was only by f'- 
tlie year's current expenditure was made tfl square with tht 
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Shakspcarc's aphorism that ' Back- wounding calumny the 
■whitest virtue strikes,' could scarcely receive a more signal 
illustration. Its force will be felt by all who have followed 
the details, necessarily scanty although they be, which we 
have been able to give, of what the Prince had done to secure 
by energetic prosecution of the war the triumph of public law 
and the maintenance of European peace, for which he believed 
it to be waged. The written evidence of these efforts, in his 
communications with the Duke of Newcastle and other mem- 
bers of the Government, was overwhelming. 

The Duke of Newcastle's successor, Lord Panmure, soon 
experienced the same advantage as the Duke in the wise and 
energetic counsels, and accurate knowledge, of the Prince. 
Measures, as he found, had already been taken by his prede- 
cessor for improving the state of things both in the Crimea 
and in the Hospital Service on the Bosphorus, A Land Trans- 
port Ctorps, under the direction of Colonel MacMurdo, bad 
been organised by the Duke of Newcastle among the last acts 
of his administration. A Commission, at the head of which 
were Colonel Tulloch and Sir John MacNeill, was despatched 
to the Crimea, to inquire into the organisation of the Com- 
missariat and other departments, which had proved unequal 
to the slrain upon them. The sanitary condition of the camp, 
as wel) as of the hospitals and barracks, also received the 
attention of separate Commissions. The want of unity and 
the mischievous delays which had arisen from the conflict of 
various Departments, were remedied by abolishing the Board 
of Ordnance, and concentrating the whole civil administration 
of the army in the Secretary of State for War, and the mili- 
tary administration in the Commander-in-Chief. The an- 
nouncement of these and other measures for securing the 
efficient conduct of the campaign, revived the public confi- 
dence, by creating the assurance that the resources would not 
be wasted, which the nation was now more resolved than 
ever to put forth for the prosecution of the war to a decisive 
close. 

Conferences with a view to peace on the basis of the Four 

authority of on eminent sfatesniBn, wlio aurvivect the Prince many years, and 
who profeaaed to speak from personal knowledge, that he lefi; behind in one 
of Ilia inveBtnients no leas a sum than BOO.OOOi. 1 The statesman in qneEtion 

ineiouaably so, tiiao in this instance. But if a man, whose position gava 
weight to his words, could propagate ao mere a faMe, it becomes necesBary to 
glvo it, End oil atorioa of the same kind, nn emphatic denial. 
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Points were about to be opened at Vienna, and Lord John 
Kussell had gone tbere as our representative,' By this ar- 
rangement Lord Palmerston conciliated one who might have 
proved a doubtful ally, if not even a dangerous adversary, 
and gave him at the same time an opportunity to retrieve 
the reputation which had been not a little impaired by his 
recent proceedings. However greatly these might have been 
disapproved, the country could not doubt that Lord John Rus- 
sell might be trusted in the impending negotiations only to 
entertain terms in which the honour of the country was fully 
maintained, and reasonable guarantees given for the perma- 
nent peace, which it had been the object of the Allies in 
entering upon the war to secure. That such terms would be 
conceded by Russia, until she was crippled by defeats more 
severe than any she had yet sustained, the statesmen who 
knew her best did jiot venture to anticipate. It was true that 
she had agreed to treat on the footing of the Four Points. 
But it was hard to reconcile her ostensible acceptance of these 
now with all her former declarations. So lately as the 36th 
of August, 1854, Count Kesselrode had, in a Despatch to 
Prince Gortschalioff, expressly refused to enter into negotia- 
tions on the basis of the Four Points, because they could not 
be interpreted, except in the sense which we had since ex- 
pressed in terms. He had at the same time stated, that Rus- 
sia would assent to them only it she were in extremis, and 
then only for the moment, as she would never abide by a 
peace concluded on such a footing. Nothing had occurred 
since to make it probable that these views had been modified. 
Some distrust in the sincerity of Russia's acceptance of the 
basis for the Conference was therefore not untiatural. At the 
same time, the negotiations were entered upon with a sincere 
desire on the part of the Allies to conclude a peace if pos- 
sible ; and, as the operations of war were in the meantime in 
no way relaxed, the turn of events might at any moment bear 
il'iwn the opposition, against which the arguments of mere 
diplomacy would be powerless. 

The announcement of the unexpected death of the Czar 
on the 2nd of March of pulmonic apoplexy, induced by an 
attack of influenza, struck the people of England with sur- 
prise. Nothing had been heard of his illness, and it was 
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with a feoliiig of awe,' and not of exultation, that tbey 
learned that tbo iiidomilable will, in bafQing which so many a 
British home had been made desolate, could no looger issue 
menace or command. Silistria, Alma, Balaclava, Inkermann, 
all rose up to men's minds, and they thought of the bitter 
lessons wliich each of these must have read to the 'imperious 
Ctesar ' of the North, and how they must have helped to break 
down his iron frame. More bitter than all, however, must 
have been the defeat of his legions at Eupatoria on the ISth 
of February by the Turks, whom he despised. The details of 
this attack, in which upwards of 40,000 Russians, under Gen- 
eral Liprandi, were engaged, and which was beaten back by a 
much araaller force under Omar Pasha, supported with great 
effect by the fire of several ships o£ war from the Allied fleets, 
reached the Czar on the 1st of March. Soon after he became 
slightly delirious, and fatal symptoms set in. His thoughts 
to tbe last were with his soldiers at Sebastopol, to whom he 
sent his thanks for their heroic defence. But bis supreme 
anxiety was to secure the continuance of Prussia in the pol- 
icy of which the Western Powers had already had so much 
reason to complain ; and his last injunctions to the Empress 
were, 'Tell my dear Fritz (the King of Prussia) to continue 
the friend of Russia, and faithful to the last words of Papa" 
(les dernih'es paroles de Papa).'' 

The prospects of peace were thought by some to be 
brought nearer by this event ; but only by those who had not 
learned, from history or the study of mankind, how little the 
death of any individual can influence a question of war or 
peace, when the pride and policy of a nation are at issue. 
The manifesto published by the present Emperor on the day 
of his accession (3nd March) was sufficient to show, that 
with the crown he inherited the policy of his father. ' May 
we,' it bore, 'under the guidance and protection of Provi- 
dence, consolidate Russia ux the highest degree of power and 
glory ; that through us may be accomplished the views and 
desires of our illustrious predecessors, Peter, Catherine, Alex- 
ander the well-beloved, and of our august father of imperish- 
able memory I ' ' Power and glory,' in the connection in which 

" Which, in the case oftte Queen, was mixed with regtst, fla she entartidned 
inoere re^^ard for the Kmneror Ninhnlflfl tiprsonflllT. — J^ont 
" ThasB last words w 
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they were liere presented, could only be read to mean military 
supremacy, applied in conquest of other lands, not that ' high- 
est degree of power and glory' which would have been won 
by developing the resources, and enlarging the freedom and 
happiness of an Empire already vast enough for any healthy 
ambition, A few days later (10th March) Count Nesselrode, 
in a Despatch addressed to the Russian diplomatic agents 
abroad, stated that his Sovereign would join the deliberations 
of the Vienna Conference 'in a sincere spirit of concord,' 
But this document was studiously silent as to the limitation 
of the power of Russia in the Black Sea, which formed one of 
the celebrated Four Points ; and, as it was well linown, that 
the late Emperor had to the last declared he would neither 
consent to the dismantling of Sebastopol, nor to the restric- 
tion of his navy in the Euxine," and there was no reason to 
believe that any change of view had taken place at St, Pe- 
tersburg, while the Allies on the other hand were determined 
to insist on both conditions, the ' spirit of concord,' of which 
Count Nesselrode spoke, could avail little towards a peaceful 
settlement. 

By this time large numbers of the troops who had been 
disabled by wounds or sickness had returned to this country. 
The Queen and Prince took the earliest opportunity of ascer- 
taining by personal observation in what condition they were, 
and how they were cared for. On the 3rd of March they 
went with the two eldest Princes to the Military Hospitals at 
Chatham, where a large number of the wounded from the 
Crimea had recently arrived. This visit led to the following 
letter to Lord Panmure by the Queen : — 

' Euokingliam Palace, 5th Morcli, 1855. 

' The Queen is very anxious to bring before Lord Panmure 
the snbject which she mentioned to him the other night, viz. 
hospitals for our sick and wounded soldiers. These are ab- 
solutely necessary, and now is the moment to have them 
built, for no doubt there would be no diiBculty in obtaining 
the money requisite for the purpose, so strong is the feeling 
now existing in the public mind for improvement of all kinds 
connected with the army, and the well-being and comfort of 
the soldier. 

' Nothing can exceed the attention paid to these poor 
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men in tlie barracks at Cbatliam, or rather Fort Pitt and 
Brompton, and they are in tliat respect very comfortable — 
but the buildings are bad — the wards more like prisons than 
hospitals, with the windows so high that no one can looli out 
of them, — and the most of the wards are small, with hardly 
space to walk between the beds. There is no dining-room or 
hall, so that the poor men must have their dinners in the 
same room in which they sleep, and in wliich some may be 
dying, and at any rate suffering, while others are at their 
meals. 

' The proposition to have hulks prepared for their recep- 
tion will do very well at first, but it would not, the Queen 
thinks, do for any length of time. A hulk ia a very gloomy 
place, and these poor men require their spirits to be cheered 
as much as to have their physical sufferings attended to. The 
Queen is particularly anxious on this subject, which is, she 
may truly say, constantly in her thoughts, as indeed is every- 
tiiing connected with her beloved troops, who have fought so 
bravely, and borne so heroically all their sufferings and priva- 
tions. The Queen hopes before long to visit the hospitals at 
Portsmouth also, and to see in what state they are.' 

Lord Panmure replied the same day, expressing his con- 
currence in Her Majesty's views as to the necessity of one or 
more general hospitals forthe army, and stating that he would 
' desire an immediate survey to be made for a proper site or 
sites, which shall combine all considerations for the health of 
the patients, and the facility of access to the invalids.' The 
idea mooted by Her Majesty was not allowed to drop, and it 
was subsequently carried out in the great Military Hospital 
at Netley. 

Amid the difficulties, already sufficiently numerous, with 
which the Government had to deal in the management of the 
war, a sudden resolution of the Emperor Kapoleon to repair in 
person to the Crimea, and to undertake the conduct of the cam- 
paign, added a fresh source of disquietude. This determination 
was announced in a letter which he addressed on the 36th of 



February to Lord Palmerston, in which it was put forward a 
' the only way to bring to a rapid conclusion an expeditioi 
which otherwise must result in disaster to England as well as 



The disadvantage of a divided command and the 
snsequent want of unity of counsel were put forward as the 
3ason which bad decided Ihe Emperor, without in any way 
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presuming to place bis military slcill on a love! with that of 
either Lord Eaglaa or General Canrobert, to secure by his 
personal presence the unity of vieiv and action which wa,s in- 
dispensable to success. 

Sebastopol, the Enaperor continued, could not, as matters 
stood, be taken except at an immense sacrifice of life. The 
army defending it, reinforced fi:«m time to time as it was from 
witliout, was la a position of immense advantage. The army 
from which it drew its reinforcements, on the contrary, was 
badly placed for meeting any vigorous attack on the part of 
the Allies. Let them succeed in that attack, and Sebastopol 
must fall into their hands upon comparatively easy terms. 
For this purpose two things were necessary; — first, a plan of 
action conceived in secret, and executed promptly, — next cer- 
tain reinforcements in men, with an adequate transport ser- 
vice of horses and mules. He was prepared to find the ad- 
ditional men, if England on her part would find the vessels to 
carry what was wanted in the way of horses and mules to the 
Crimea. Leaving a sufficient force at Sebastopol for the pur- 
poses of the siege, be expected to be able to take into the 
field 62,000 French, and the 15,000 Piedmontese, who under 
a Convention concluded in the previous January with t!ie 
King of Sardinia, were then upon their way to support the 
Allies in the Crimea." ' With these forces at our disposal, 
all the chances will be on our side, for the Russians have only 
30,000 men at Sebastopol, and 45,000 echeloned between it 
and Simferopoi, and very probably they will not receive 
much in the way of reinforcements before the 1st of April,' 
' Strike quickly, and Sebastopol will be ours before the 1st of 
May.' 

' You will tell 1110, perhaps,' tlic letter eonliiiued, ' that I might entrust 
some general with thi ^ mission. Now, not only would Bueh a general not haTe 
the same moral inflneneo, but time would be waBt«d as it always has been in 
mcmomndums between Canrobert and Lord Kaglan, between Lord Ilaglan 
and Omar Pasha. The propitious moment would be lost, the favorable chances 
let slip, and we should find ourseives with a besi^ing army nnable to take 

" On the asth of January, 18B5. the King of Sardinia nceeded to the Con- 
vention between the French and EngliBh GovemmentB of the lOtt of April, 
1854, and agreed to furnish and to maintain at full for the reqvdtements of the 
war 15,000 man under the command of a Sardinian general. By a eeparate 
arlJole England and France agreed to guaTaotee the integrity of the King's 
dominions. England undertook the charges of transporting the troops to and 
from the Crimea, and under the Traatv a recommendation was ta be made 
to Parliament to advance a raiUion sterling to the King of Sariliuia at 1 p(;r 
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the citT, and with an active aiiny not strong enough to beat the army op- 
It waa obviously impossilile for our Government to look 
with favour upon a proposal, to which the objections were so 
numerous and so serious, and which they had reason to know 
was disapproved by the Emperor's own advisers, military as 
well as civil. But to induce him to forego a project which 
he had worked out in detail, and to which he waa strongly 
wedded, was a task of extreme delicacy. The one satisfac- 
tory feature in the Emperor's letter was the evidence it af- 
forded of his firm attachment to the English alliance, and un- 
wavering resolution to stand by ua in seeing the war to its 
end ; '^ and these, no less than his respect for the opinions of 
the Queen and her advisers, might be relied on to malce him 
pause in his decision, when he foundthey could not go heartily 
along with him in it. Instead, therefore, of discussing it 
through the usual official channels, it was thought best, as the 
Emperor was to be at the camp at Boulogne early in March, 
that Lord Clarendon should visit him there, and go personally 
into the whole question. The Emperor was gratified by the 
implied courtesy thus shown to him ; and the subject was 
talked over with the frankness and unreserve which he ap- 
pears to have shown towards England throughout all the trans- 
actions of the war. The Prince preserved a record of what 
passed, as reported to the Qtieen and himself by Lord Claren- 
don, in the following interesting Memorandum : — 

' Euoklngham Palace, 6tli March, 1855. 

'We saw Lord Clarendon yesterday afternoon, who had 
returned early that morning from Boulogne, and who reported 
his interviews with the Emperor, 

' He saw Colonel Fletiry upon his arrival (the Emperor's 
most confidential officer, and whose existence is entirely 
bound up with him). 

' Fleury was anxious that Lord Clarendon should be ac- 
quainted with the fact (before he saw the Emperor), that the 
Emperor was entirely mistaken in the belief that his going 
to Sebastopol was popular with the army generally, or that 
he would even be well received by the troops in the Crimea. 
They adhered to him as Emperor, but did not like to be com- 
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manded by any one but a professionil min, and tlipj iookpd 
upon him as a civilian. The Emperor's plans might be eier 
so good, they would not carry with them the (.onfidenoe of 
the army. Colonel Fleury had not formed this opinion 
hastily, but from an intimate knowledge of the feelings of 
officers of all ranks, acquired by daih mtereoutse with Uiem, 
!Liul Lord Clarendon afterwards found it amply corroboiated 
by the language held by the Emperor's own aides de camp, 
and the officers who came in from clie camp, in piesenco ot 
his secretary, Mr. Ponaonby. 

' Lord Clarendon was received with the greatest cordiality 
by the Emperor, who was evidently much pleased with his 
visit. He seemed very much struck with the news of the 
death of the Emperor of Russia, and speculated on its effects 
on the political juncture. He believed that it would incline 
both Austria and Prussia to a more vigorous policy, and that 
the new Emperor would find it more e;isy to make peace than 
his father. Lord Clarendon had to announoe his dissent from 
both these views. The new Emperor would find it most dif- 
ficult to control the feelings of the Russian party, and . . . 
would not venture upon a policy which that party condemned. 
The King of Prussia, on the other hand, would be moved by 
some last dying words which the Emperor Nicholas may have 
been made" to pronounce, and would then declare that the 
policy which had been hitherto his choice became now his 
sacred duty towards Lis deceased brother-in-law. (Lord 
Clarendon was amused and impressed at hearing from us that 
those words had already been spoken. . . .) 

' The Emperor proceeded to explain his plan of campaign, 
and repeated the argument that he had used in his letter to 
Lord Palmerston, and wished to know whether the English 
Government could furnish the transport necessary. Lord 
Clarendon replied that every one concurred in the sagacity of 
the plan he suggested, but that it was a grave question 
whether the means for its execution existed. 

' He then entered into a calculation of time, means of 
transport, troops, &c., which would be requisite, more in the 
style, as he said himself, of a contractor before a oommercial 
company than of a Minister, showing that the means of trans- 
port in England were not inexhaustible ; that we had now 
103 large steamers employed in the Black Sea, which were 
hardly sufficiput to satisfy all existing claims upon tbem ; 
that a large ship like the Hbfinluya, tlio largest steamer in 
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the world {3,000 tons), could carry only 320 horses, and that 
a trip from Sebastopol to Marseilles, with loading and un- 
loading, coaling, &o., would take more than a month; that 
the utmost which could be accomplished was to carry out 
10,000 men, additional French troops, besides the Sardinian 
army, in from six to eight weeks from the time of the order 
being given. What would be the Emperor's position if he 
went now to the Crimea ? Probably condemned to inactivity 
for more than a month, and complaining of the slowness of 
the English Government, which was to carry his army for 
him. He thought the Emperor should not move till every- 
thing was ready, in order to give merely the dernier coup de 
main, " Cest te mot" said the Emperor; "le dernier coup 
de main." Lord Clarendon went on to show that, even if 
everything was ready, an absence of four months would be 
the least which would suffice to carry out even the most suc- 
cessful campaign, for the Emperor could not go away in the 
midst of it ; if it failed, he would have to remain tOl the day 
of judgment, and France should have poured out her last 
man to retrieve his defeat. The Emperor seemed much 
struck with all these considerations, which had very probably 
never been so frankly laid before him, and said he could not 
possibly be absent four months from France — that he must 
be at Paris by the beginning of May. 

'Lord Clarendon then took an opportunity to state to the 
Emperor most fully what I had been so anxious that he 
should convey to him, viz, the danger threatening the Alliance 
from a want of consideration for the feelings of the British 
army. His taking the supreme command would certainly not 
be popular either in England or in the English camp, but 
would be agreed to as not an unnatural consequence of the 
Emperor's presence on the spot. But if it were intended that 
the English should act merely as the carriers, or, at the ut- 
most, be considered as fit to go on rotting in the trenches, 
whilst the honour and glory of the new campaign should fall 
solely to the lot of the French, a feeling would be roused with 
which the alliance would not remain compatible for a day. 
The alliance rested on the reciprocal feeling of the usefulness 
of each party to the other, and whenever that belief was lost 
the alliance could not survive it. Lord Clarendon used the 
same example for the illustration of this truth which I had 
used to him, namely that of the Turks, who had been praised 
lo the skies ; in whoso dofoiice we had engaged in the war ; 
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wliose assistance in the Crimea had been anxiously called for; 
but who, from the moment that 200 of them, placed in a most 
unfair and exposed situation in the redoubts before Bala- 
clava, had fled, were treated, not only with the utmost con- 
tumely, but with downright barbarity and cruelty on the part 
of the English and French. It was rather an extreme case, 
but proved that all consideration vanished when the belief in 
usefulness was lost. 

' This seemed to be an entirely new view to the Emperor. 
lie protested that he hoped nobody thought him capable of 
entertaining such intentions towards the English army. 
Sliould he go, he intended to submit his plana to Lord Rag- 
lan, whose experience and knowledge would be of the great- 
est use to him . , . . and if Lord Raglan agreed in the sound- 
ness of the plan of campaign, which he did not doubt, he 
would leave it entirely to him to take in it what part he 
pleased — either to share in the operations which he contein- 
plated in the field with the whole or part of his force — or to 
remain in command of the investing army, &c. He thought 
it of the highest importance, however, that wherever the field 
of glory lay, the two flags should be seen waving together, 

' Lord Clarendon's remark had made so strong an impres- 
sion upon him, that he repeated next morning his thanks to 
him for having drawn his attention to it, and begged him to 
tell the Queen that, should he go, the honour of the British 
flag would be his first consideration, even beyond that of his 

' The Emperor was very anxious that a plan of campaign 
for the Baltic should be agreed upon. This was of less im- 
portance to him, who would join bis ships to ours in what- 
ever might be done ; but it was of the greatest importance to 
us, whose prestige as masters of the sea, he considered, had 
been terribly shaken by the nullity of our proceedings in the 
Baltic last year. Nobody dreaded us any more, and this was 
a misfortune over which he sincerely grieved.' 

The object of Lord Clarendon's visit was fully achieved. 
His reasons had induced the Emperor to postpone for the 
moment his projected visit to the seat of war ; and although 
the idea was not given up by himself until some time after- 
wards, its ultimate abandonment was felt to have been vir- 
tually secured. 
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Meanwhile tlie Emperor's desire to go to the Crimea, having 
become known in Paris, had created the greatest uneasiness 
there. All felt that his presence with the army could do no 
good ; while, on the other hand, his absence from France 
■would be full of peril to his government at home. To his 
English allies this was a matter of serious moment. He was 
himself the soul of the war party in France ; and had any 
evil befallen his person or his dynasty, we should have pro- 
bably found ourselves compelled to iight out single-handed 
the conflict in which we were engaged. The mere apprehen- 
sion of mischief from his plan had served to make the French 
more indifferent than ever to a war whieh they had never 
heartily liked, and consequently more inclined to a peace on 
almost any terms. It was, therefore, not without satisfaction 
that our Government learned through Lord Cowley, about 
a fortnight after Lord Clarendon's visit to Boulogne, that the 
Emperor had requested him to inquire whether a visit from 
the Empress and himself immediately after Easter would bo 
acceptable to the Queen. A fuller opportunity would then 
be given to nrge the objections entertained here to the Cri- 
mean project. It was known that the Emperor's reason for 
suggesting a visit to England on so short a notice was that 
he was resolved not to postpone his departure for the East 
beyond the end of April. Still every day's delay increased 
the chances of his being led to reconsider his decision. 

During his visit to the Emperor at Boulogne the Prince 
Consort had, as we have seen (ante, p. 96), expressed Her 
Majesty's desire to see the Emperor and Empress in Eng- 
land. A little more time to make the needful arrangements 
for receiving the Imperial guests with beStting state would 
have been not unwelcome. l?oyal hosts, who have to repre- 
sent the hospitality and the dignity of a nation, are naturally 
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v.van more sensitive than the beads of humbler households 
about being taken at a disttdvantage. But when the Em- 
peror subsequently named the 16th of April for the day of 
his arrival, it required no great strain on the resources of the 
Eoyal establishment to prepare a reception worthy of the oc- 
casion. The splendid suite of apartments at Windsor Caatte, 
in which the Rubens, the Zuccarelli, and the Vandyke rooms 
are included, was set apart for the Imperial guests ; and 
there was the very irony of fate in the fact, that the Em- 
peror's bedroom was the same which had been occupied dur- 
ing the present reign by the Emperor Nicholas and by King 
Louis Philippe. On the 13th the Queen was visited by Queen 
Marie Am41ie. ' It made us both so sad,' is the entry in Her 
Majesty's Diary, ' to see her drive away in a plain coach with 
miserable post-horses, and to think tfiat this was the Queen 
of the French, and that six years ago her husband was sur- 
rounded by the same pomp and grandeur which three days 
hence would surround his successor. The contrast was pain- 
ful in the extreme.' 

The Imperial visitors were expected to reach Dover early 
on the morning of the 16tli, and the Prince had gone down 
there the previous evening to receive them. But in conse- 
quence of a dense fog, in which two steamers of the French 
squadron ran aground near the South Foreland, it was noon 
before the Imperial yacht, which bad herself narrowly escaped 
a similar disaster, reached the Admiralty Pier. A fleet o£ 
English war steamers had been assembled off the port, and 
every preparation had been made to make the landing on the 
English shores as brilliant as possible. But the fleet was in- 
visible, and the hosts of yachts and boats, which left the har- 
bour to hail the approach of the Imperial squadron and were 
speedily lost in the mist, only added to the risk of casualties 
by crowding still farther the already over-crowded water- 
way. If something was lost in splendour of effect through 
the too national density of tbe atmosphere,' it was amply 
compensated by the heartiness of the welcome, which was 
all the more hearty in consequence of the apprehensions 
which had been felt — not, as it proved, without reason — for 

' The 3%w»' elironioler of the day reports ttus: ' Prince Alberii, wto He«mB 
to tske a peanliar pleasure in examiniiifi; such works, inspected the (Admir- 
1111?) Pier at an eariy_ hour in the morning, and inther aatoniahad the enoitiaer 
^ni oontraotora by his familiarity with the details.' There were prohabiy no 
great public works in progress where the same thing would not have fiap- 
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the safety of tlio Imperial visitors in making tlie passage of 
the Channel. 

When they reached London, the spirit with nliich the 
British nation was determined to recognise the ally, who had 
hitherto stood so loyally by their side, was very strikingly 
manifested. The public had not been informed till the last 
moment by what route the Imperial cortege ■would proceed 
from the Bricklayers' Arms Station to Paddington. There 
was, therefore, but a scanty display of the flags and inscrip- 
tions customary on such occasions. But all London turned 
out to testify its welcome, and everywhere the utmost enthu- 
siasm prevailed. 

' Bj the humbler inhabitiuiia of Iho Borough and Lambi'lh the Emperor 
was tecdTed with eren greater cordiality than b.v the nenlthier cUaBes of the 
community at the West End, yet nowhere was there a lack of hearty good 
feeling and interest The windows, the paTcnicnts, the balconies, the house- 
tops, and evecy spot, in short, whenoe a commanding view conld be obtained 
of the procession, were all densely crowded, . , . The scene presented by the 
dubs in Pall Mall was partioukrly animated, and among those who gazed 
upon his progress from the well-known haunts of former days, Hi^ Majesty 
no dOHbt diatingulBhed many old familiar faces. ... In passing King Street, 
the Emperor was observed hi draw the attention of the Empress to tbc hoose 
which he bad occupied in former days ; and in him at leost the sight of this 
house under such altered circumstances must have raised some strange emo- 
tions. All along Piccadilly the samedisplay of popular feeling greeted them, 
and so they passed through Hyde Park to the Paddington station, receiving 
at every stage of their progress the warmest man ifcslati Otis of respect and 
welcome.'— {y/w Times, lllh April, 186S.) 

What, meanwhile, was the state of things at Windsor, 
which had arrayed itself in aU the splendour of Bags and tri- 
umphal arches for the occasion ? This will best be told by a 
few extracts from Her Majesty's Diary : — 

' News arrived that the Emperor had reached London at 
ten minutes to five, I hurried to be ready .... and went 
over to the other side of the Castle, where we waited in one 
of the tapestry rooms near the guard-room. It seemed very 
long. At length, at a quarter to seven, we heard that the 
train had left Paddington, The expectation and agitation 
grew more intense, ^e evening was fine and bright. At 
length the crowd of anxious spectators lining the road seemed 
to move, then came a groom, then we heard a gun, and we 
moved towards the staircase. Another groom came. Then 
we saw the avant-gnrde of the escort ; then the cheers of the 
crowd burst forth. The outriders appeared, the doors openetl, 
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I stepped out, ttie children and Princes close behind me ; the 
band struck up, '■^ Partant pour la Syrie," the trumpets 
sounded, and the open carriage, with tlie Emperor and Em- 
press, Albert sitting opposite to them, drove up and they got 

' I cannot say what indescribable emotions filled mo — how 
much all seemed like a wonderful dream. These great meet- 
ings of sopereigTis, surrounded by very exciting accompani- 
ments, are always very agitating, I advanced and embraced 
the Emperor, who received two salutes on either cheek from 
me, having first kissed my hand, I next embraced the very 
gentle, graceful, and evidently very nervous Empress, We 
presented the Princes [the Duke of Cambridge and the Prince 
of Leiningen, the Queen's brother], and our children (Vicky 
with very alarmed eyes making very low curtsies) ; the Em- 
peror embraced Bsrtie ; and then we went upstairs, Albert 
leading the Empress, who, in the most engaging manner, re- 
fused to go first, biit at length with graceful reluctance did 
so, the Emperor leading me, expressing his great gratification 
at being here and seeing me, and admiring Windsor.' When 
the Throne Koom was reached, other presentations took place, 
and the Emperor and Empress were then conducted to their 
apartments by their Roj'ai hosts. 

At dinner the same evening the charm of the Emperor's 
manner seems to have quickly produced the effect of placing 
Her Majesty entirely at ease with him. He is, the Diary 
continues, ' so very quiet : his voice is low and soft, and " il 
ne fait pas des phrases." The Emperor said that he first saw 
me eighteen years ago, when I went for the first time to pro- 
rogue Parliament, and that it made a very deep impression 
upon him, to see " une Jetme personne" in that position. He 
also mentioned his having been a special constable on the 
10th of April, 1848, and wondered whether I had known it. 
The war, and the news, which arrived just as he did,' of the 
opening of the fire from 400 guns, were a subject of conversa- 
tion also. He is very anxious about the siege, and said, 
" J^avoue que Je crains un grand desastre, et e^est pour aela 
queje voudrais y aller" as he thought " que nos geii&raux " 

' Thfl besie^Qg batteries opened fire on tiia lOth of April. The telegram 
to the Emperor announcing this fact, which awiuted him at Dover, was givon 
liy him to the Prince, andniis been preearved among hia papers, with the fol- 
lowing eiidoFBement by himself: ' Telegraphic message to the Emperor of the 
tVeneh, which rcaotied him on arriving at Bover, and wliicli he gave to 
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would take nothing' upon, themselves. I then obsijrved upon 
the danger to which he might be exposed, how great the dis- 
tance was, &c. He rejoined, that there were dangers every- 
where, though he admitted the distance wag very great.' 

Next day confirmed the Queen's impression, that the Em- 
peror was ' very quiet and amiable, and easy to get on with. 
■ . . Nothing can be more civil or atniable, or more well-bred 
than the Emperor's manner — so full of tact.' A long walk 
after breakfast, in the course of which the war and its pros- 
pects and our relations with Austria formed the chief topic o£ 
conversation,' afforded good opportunities for drawing con- 
clusions ou this subject. ' It was most interesting to hear 
him and Albert discuss all these matters. The Empress was 
as eager as himself, that he should go to the Crimea. . , . 
She takes the warmest interest in the war, and is all for the 
Emperor's going. She sees no greater danger for him there 
than elsewhere — in fact, than in Paris. . . . She said she was 
seldom alarmed for him, except when he went out quite alone 
of a morning. . . . She is full of courage .and spirit, and yet 
so gentle, with such innocence and enjouentent, that the en- 
semble is most charming. With all her great liveliness, she 
has the prettiest and most modest manner. She spoke much 
of Spain, and with sorrow of the misfortunes of that coun- 
try. . . .' At luncheon the Emperor asked the Queen where 
Queen Maria Amelie was, 'and on my replying, in England, 
he said that last year he wrote to Uncle Leopold, that if the 
voyage back from Spain was too long for her, he hoped that she 
would come through France, " et si voire Majeste veut Hen le 
lui ri,pi'jer,fen serai Men content.'^ 

' At four we all set off for the review [of the Household 
troops in Windsor Park], which was a most beautiful and 
exciting affair. ... In the first carriage were the Empress 
(whom I always made get in and walk first), I, Bertie, Vicky, 
and dear little Arthur, Albert, the Emperor, George [Duke 
of Cambridge], and all the military gentlemen were on horse- 
back. The crowd, in the Long Walk, of people on foot and 
on horseback was immense, and the excitement and cheer- 
ing beyond description.* They squeezed round the Emperor, 

' On the WRy up fmm Frogmore to the Castle, ' the Emperor adroired tho 
jrriBa, and said (as all foreignors do) that Jou oonid never get tlitit on the 
Continent.' He tried, however, to get it, in the Bois de Boulogne, and not 
altomther without saooeBS. It was one of our many English institutiona 
whioh he would fain have seen naturalised in Pranee. 

• ' The attendance of epectators was enormous, and their eagernesa to catch 
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■wheti he cjime to the gates, and rode across the grass to 
where the review was to be, in such a way that I grew very 
nervous, as he rode on a very fiery beautiful chestnut, called 
Phillips, and was bo exposed. He rides extremely well, and 
looks welt on horseback, as he sits high. He rode down the 
line with Albert and George, we following. After that we 
were stationed to see the troops pass by, slow and quick 
time — the Blues, 2nd Life Guards, Carabineers, and a troop 
of Horse Artillery, — Lord Cardigan commanding on the 
chestnut horse he rode at Balaclava, and in a great state of 
excitement. They afterwards manoeuvred, and the artillery 
was seen to great advantage. The Emperor {who rode up 
several times to our carriage) and the Prince rode about and 
cliarged with the cavalir, &c. The whole concluded, as it 
began, with the Royal salute. We then returned as we came, 
and the enthusiasm, the excitement of the crowd, were quite 
indescribable, I never remember any excilement like it. It 
was at moments almost alarming ; and there were numbers 
of terrified ladies standing on the road, clasping one another 
for fear of being ridden over. . . . The whole was again 
quite a triumph.' 

The conferences at Vienna, which began on the 15th of 
March, were by this time drawing to a close, with little pros- 
pect of a satisfactory conclusion. It had early become ap- 
parent that Russia would assent to no practical plan for ' put- 
ting an end to her preponderance in the Black Sea,' which 
formed the third of the Four Points (see note ante, p. 141). 
So early as the 30th of March Prince GortschakofF, the Rus- 
sian Plenipotentiary at Vienna, had told Lord John Russell, 
that ' Russia would not consent to limit the number of her 
ships — if she did so, she forfeited honour — she would be no 
more Russia. They did not want Turkey, they would be glad 
to maintain the Sultan ; but they knew it was impossible ; he 
must perish ; they were resolved not to let any other Power 
have Constantinople, they must not have that door to iheir 
donnnions in the Black Sea shut against them." There was 
small hope of agreement here ; still less, when on being for- 
mally invited by the other Powers to propose terms to 
carry out the limitation of her preponderance in the Black 



April. 
'Lord 



John Ruseell, in r private Despctch to Lord Clarendon, aOth March, 
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Sea, which she had admitted as one of tlie conditions of 
peace, Russia declined to do so. No weight could be attached 
to the profession with which Prince Gortschakoff accompanied 
thia refusal, that Russia was prepared to examine any meas- 
ures which might be proposed to her not inconsistent with 
her honour; aa only one result could be anticipated, after the 
express declaration which her plenipotentiaries had made, 
that any restriction upon her naval force in the Black Sea 
was derogatory to the sovereign rights of the Emperor their 
master, and, (which was not easy to understand,) dangerous 
to the independence of the Ottoman Empire.' 

The conferences had reached this stage, and it was ex- 
pected tJiat they would have now been broken off, when 
tidings reached England by telegram on the 17th of April of 
a proposal, which was supposed to have emanated from Aus- 
tria, to meet the difficulty by limiting the Russian force in the 
Black Sea to the number of ships maintained before the war, 
under pain of war from the AUiea. The objections to this 
proposition will be adverted to at a later stage. These struck 
tlie Prince from the first as insuperable, and the short entry 
in his Diary is — 'News from Vienna bad. Austria submits 
an absurd ultimatum.' At dinner the same day, Her Maj- 
esty's Diary records : — ' The Emperor gave me a telegraphic 
despatch to read, which had come from Vienna, in which 
Austria consentiratt d faire la guerre unless the Russian fleet 
were to remain the same as before the war {incredible and 
impossible!), added to some other propositions, which were 
worth consideration. The Emperor, while condemning the 
absurd notion of " le chiffre de la flotte " remaining the same, 
considered that this was " un pas en avant," Austria having 
spoken of going to war, I spoke to him of certain flattering 
letters from Count Nesselrode to Baron Seebach, which be 
■ In a letter dated 26tli of Maroli, 1855, l)y Count Neseelrode to liis son- 
in-law, Banni Seebaoh, Iha Sason Minister at tLe Court of the Tuilerieaj 
wliieh was written leally a I'adresse of the Emperor of the Frenoh, and of 
which a copy waa at once forwarded by him to the English Govemment, Count 
Nesselrode s^-s, speaking of his masler, ' Z'emperem; qiidlea ^le aoisal tfs die- 
poiUiOTia pacfipies, n'aceeptera Jamaii dei eondiUons eemblablea, et la nation 
se ioumetii-a a fotM let taer^eea ptatot fue de lis auUr.' This was one of two 
Istters, whioh will be found referred to in a jjassage of the Queen's Diarj to 
be presently quoted in tlie test, in whieh the most flatterinfflaneuage towardn 
France and the Emperor was used. ' Entre la I'i^ace tt la Raeem Uy a gaern 
nans hoetiliti.' ' Zi paic «e fera qaand il (the Emperor of the French) la 
lomft'o. A laes yeaa: la sitrumon le rdmnu dam celte viriti,' These are but a 
Bample of the somewhat too palpable flattery of the Emperor's aelf-eateem 
— with what object it was not liard to divine— wMii. eoloured these letters 
throughout. 
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had cimm in cate 1 to us a week or ten days ago, and observed 
on the desire and hope there had been and still was on 
the Continent, that our alliance could be broken. He said 
that the Russians at Paris had tried, and with some success, 
to nidke their p»rty in EVance, and a good many other people 
also, belief e that the Esistern Question " ne regardait que 
PAngkUrre, et que cela, ne regardait pas la France. Cetait 
bien habile d'eux, et une grande diffwult^pour moi."' 

A ball in the Waterloo Room wound up the evening;. 
The Queen danced a quadrille with the Emperor, ' who dances 
with great dignity and spirit. . . , How strange,' Her Majesty 
adds, ' to think that I, the granddaughter of George HI., 
should dance with the Emperor Napoleon, nephew of Eng- 
land's great enemy, now my nearest and most intimate ally, 
in the Waterloo Room, and this ally only six years ago living 
in this country, an exile, poor, and unthought of 1 ' Strange 
indeed 1 and none could have been so deeply impressed by 
the contrast as the Emperor himself, when he looked round at 
the portraits, with which the room is panelled, of the great 
statesmen and soldiers, the struggle and glory of whose lives 
it had been to hold his famous ancestor in check. ' We went 
to supper,' the Diary continues, ' the Emperor leading me, and 
Albert the Empress. Her manner is the most perfect thing I 
have ever seen — so gentle and graceful, and kind, the cour- 
tesy so charming, and so modest and retiring withal.' 

Next morning at breakfast the Emperor received a tele- 
gram announcing the death of M, Duces, hie Minister of 
Marine, and in a walk with the Queen he remarked how ex- 
traordinary it was that he should have to name his succes- 
sor, Admiral Hamelin, from Windsor. At eleven a Coun- 
cil of War met in the Emperor's apartments, at which the 
Prince, Lords Palmerston, Panmure, Hardinge, and Cowley, 
Sir Charles Wood, Sir John Burgoyne, Count Walewski, and 
Marshal Vaillant, were present. The task of drawing up a 
protocol of this conference seems by general consent to have 
been devolved upon the Prince, and it now lies before us in 
his own hand, with a few pencil marks of approval upon it 
by Marshal Vaillant. During the discussion, it appears by 
the Prince's statement, ' the necessity of making a vigorous 
diversion was strongly insisted upon by the Emperor, who 
had thought much upon the subject, and still combines with 
the plan the wish to carry it out himself. All present de- 
clared themselves unanimously against the Emperor's soheme 
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of going liimsclf to the Crimea, but without obtaining frcm 
him the a.dmission that he was shaken in his resolution to do 
so.' After many hours the meeting brolce up without coiiiing 
to any definite conclusion, 

' In a subsequent wallc I took with the Emperor,' says the 
Prince's Memorandum, ' 1 expressed my deep regret at the 
insufficiency of the decisions come to in the mornng, which 
after all left everything vague, afforded the commanders no 
precise data to go upon and adhere to, and left out the con- 
sideration of who was to command, and how the corps were 
to be composed, on which success would absolutely depend. 
I lamented that this, perhaps lasf, opportunity of coming to 
a thorough agreement between the Governments should be 
lost. The Emperor agreed fully in this, and explained to me 
further his plan of operations, which he hoped to execute 
himself.' This conversation led to the Prince sinking out a 
definite plan of operations, different from any of those which 
had been suggested, which he put in foim in a Memorandum, 
and showed to the Emperor in the evening, who ' expressed 
his entire approbation of it.' The Memorandum was then sent 
to Lord Palmerston, and after being canvassed by him in con- 
ference with Lords Panmure and Hardinge, and Sir John Bur- 
goyne, the latter was instructed to put upon paper the result 
of their united deliberations, previous to a further Council of 
War, which had been arranged for the 20th. 

From Her Majesty's Diary we extract some homely inci- 
dents in connection with the Council of the 18th, It had met 
at eleven. Two o'clock, the hour of luncheon, arrived, and 
found it still sitting, although informed that the Queen and 
Empress were waiting, 'After waiting a little while, the 
Empress went and told Lord Cowley how late it was,' There 
was to be a Chapter of the Order of the Garter at four, and 
important preparations of the royal toilettes, with a view to 
this august ceremonial, were indispensable. Still no one ap- 
peared. After a little while the Empress advised me to go to 
them — "Je ti'ose entrer, mats voire Majesty le pent ; tela 
votis reffarde." So I went through the Emperor's room (Ihn 
council-room adjoined his bedroom), and knocked, and at 
last stepped in, and asked what we should do. The Emperor 
and Albert got up, and said they would come. However, 
they did not ; ' so. after a little further waiting, the Queen 
and Empress, with their ladies, had to lunch alone. 

At four o'clock the Emperor was invested by the Queen 
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witli the Order of the Garter in tlie Throne Room. After the 
ceremony, ' as we were going along to the Emperor's apart- 
•aenta he said, '^Jeremercie Men voire MajestL C'est un lien 
(h plus / fai pr^S serment deJidUUi d voire Mc0eat^, et jeh 
garderai aoignetfsement." He added, a little later, " O'esl un 
grand ivknement pour moi, et fesp&re pouvoir prouver ma 
reconnaissanae d voire Majesty et d son pays," These words 
are valuable from a man like him, who is not profuse in 
phrases, and who is very steady of purpose.' At dinner, 
among other topics, that of the French refugees in London 
came up. ' He said that when assassination was loudly and 
openly advocated, they should not enjoy hospitality .... We 
talked of the various attempts on myself, which he thought 
were too atrocious as against a wonian. As for himself, he 
said he had the same opinion as his uncle, ivhioh was, that 
when there was a conspiracy that was known, and yon could 
take your precautions, there was no danger; but that, when 
a fanatic chose to attack you, and to sacrifice his own life, 
you could do little or nothing to prevent it.' ' 

' We talked of the revolution of 1848, and the horrors in 
June. He said he had met Greorge [Duke of Cambridge] 
driving, and that George had said, half- jokingly, "JEst-ce 
qu'on se bat pour vous d Paris f " He answered, " There 
was no question of him, et cependeni dkjd on se battaii pour 
moialors/" Speaking of the want of liberty attaching to 
our position, be said the Empress felt this greatly, and called 
the Tuileries une belle prison. He himself shared the feeling 
strongly : " J^ai pleuri de chaudes larmes en quittant I'An- 
gleterre." 

' After dinner,' the same record continues, ' I had some 
conversation with Mar^chal Vaillant.' He is very much 
against the Emperor's going to the Crimea, and hoped I had 
spoken to him. I said, " iPai os^ faire qnelques observations." 
" Mon Dieu, oser f " he replied. " Quand on est ensemble, il 
faut parler neilemeni ; " that the danger was very great ; 
that the plan of the Emperor was a very good one ; and that, 

' On the 29th of April, a few days aflet Ms retnm. to Paris, while ridinir in 
tlie Ciiarapa Elya6es, lie was shot at by an Italian, Giaeomo Pianori. Tlia 
aasnsain, who was ctoaa to the EmperoT, fired twice, but missed. Bevenge for 
the Prenoh, oooupation of Rome was siudba be Pinnori's motive. The Emperor 
showed no si^pH of diEgmetude, and rode on at a foot's pace to the Empie^, 



■ ' Mariohal V idllant, Ministra de la Gnerre. Tall and vei7 la 

Btvle of Lablaohe, with small, Ene features — a charming, ami 

and honesl old men, who is an universal fevourite.' — Queen's DicTy. 
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if any other general executed it and failed, it would not sig- 
uify ; but the Emperor, the sovereign, that was a risk too 
serious to be ran ; that even for us, though it could not injure 
us in the way it might injure France, an ieheo would be very 
serious : "jioms ^a dans le mBme bateau/" and, lastly, he 
thought there was great danger to France in the Emperor's 
absence. He hoped, however, that the Council had had some 
effect on him. " Ze J*rince voire ^poux a We bien net" and 
had always brought people back to the point when they di- 
gressed. The Emperor told me, if it had not beenf or Albert, 
nothing would have been done.' 

An orchestral concert closed the evening. In concluding 
her record of the day, the Queen says of the Emperor, ' His 
manners are particularly good, easy, quiet, and dignified — as 
if he bad been born a king's son, and brought up for the 
place.' 

April 19. — The Emperor had received an address from t!ie 
Corporation of London at Windsor Castle on the day after 
his arrival. The Empress and himself were now to partake 
of their hospitality in the City itself. Tha day, like all the 
days of his visit, was bright and fine. When left alone with 
the Queen and Prince after breakfast, the Emperor said, 
' "Je vats maintenant, si voire Mq/estS le permet, lui lire ma 
rfponss d I'Adresse de la Git^" which he had already told 
me yesterday he would do, " ojin de savoir, si wows aviez 
quelques observations d faireJ" He then read it to iis in 
French, and we could only assent to everything in it, as it is 
an admirable speech ; " and as everything he says or writes is 
the result of mature reflection, and is always recurred to and 
remembered, it is of great importance. He then asked leave 

• The speach wna roooivod throughoat the ooMntiy with, general approval ; 
suoh pftSBBges as the followini; could not Ml to tell, for tliey eohoed the liearty 
wish of tlio kingdom, that France should bury all remembninoe of past con- 
fliots in a ft'lendahlp based on mutual regard aud the interladnj; of redpraoal 
interesta. 'FlatUring as are your praisee, I accept them, because they are 
addressed much more to France than to myself; they are addressed to a 
nndon, whose Intoroets arc to-day everywhere identical with your own ; they 
are aiidressed to an army and navy nnitcd to yours by an heroic companionship 
iu danger and in glory ; they are addressed to the policy of the two Govern- 
ments, whioh is baaed on truth, on moderation, and on justice. For myself I 
have retained on the throne the same Bcntiments of sympathy and esteem for 
the English people, that I professed as an esile, while I emoyed here the hos- 
^...,!... _i A »!,,, ...._ '---ewithm '■" — 



pitality of yonr Queen ; and if I have acted in accordance with my eonviotlons, 
jt ia that the interest of the nation, which has chosen me, no less thaii that of 
universal dviliBOtion, has made it a duty. Indeed, England and France are 
naturally united on all the great questions of politics and of human progi'CBS 
that agitate the world.' 
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to read it in English (into which he had had it translated), 
requesting us to correct his pronmiciation, which we did, 
though it required but little correction ; and he also asked 
our advice about one or two expressions. He did all this very 
naturally and frankly.' 

At eleven o'clock the Queen and Prince left Windsor 
Castle, with tbeir imperial guests, for London. ' I cannot say 
why,' again to quote Her Majesty's Diary, ' but their depart- 
ure made me melancholy. . . . Passing throiigh the rooms, 
the hall, and down the staircase, with all its State guards, and 
the fine old yeomen ; the very melancholy tune (which " Par- 
tant pour la Syrie " is) ; the feeling that all, about which 
there had been ao much excitement, trouble, anxiety, and ex- 
pectation, was past ; the doubtfulness of the future — all made 
me, I know not why, quite " wehmiUhig y " and I hear that 
the Empress was equally sad at going away from Windsor.' '" 
Speaking of the Empress, the Queen remarks the same day, 
' Altogether I am delighted to see how much Albert likes and 
admires her, as it is so seldom I see him do so with any 
woman,' 

From Buckingham Palace the Emperor and Empress pro- 
ceeded alone in full state to Guildhall. The line of the pro- 
cession was thronged with eager multitudes, ' While we 
were at luncheon,' the Queen writes, ' we heard that they had 
reached the City in safety — a great relief, though I dreaded 
nothing. Albert was engaged the whole afternoon in writing 
a Memorandum on the Council of yesterday, and elucidating 
the intended plans.' The Emperor and Empress returned to 
the Palace about six, charmed with the way they had been 
everywhere received. The Corporation had spared no pains 
to make their reception memorable ; " and the Emperor's 
knowledge of the English enabled him to appreciate the cor- 
diality shown by the crowds, that waited in the streets to 
greet their return, as they had greeted their going. 

In the evening a state visit was paid to Her Majesty's 
Theatre. The opera was 'Fidelio.' 'Never,' the i^ueen 
writes, ' did I see such enormous crowds at night, all in the 

'" Tlie BwJneas might almost be smd to lie prophetic of the changed circvim- 
etances under which first the EmpresB, and sometime later the Emperor, after 
he left TViUielmahehe, discrowned and bankrupt in fortune, were to Bee their 
Royal hoBt, herself a widowed q^eon^ aeain on the same spot. 

" The aherrj served at the Imperial table during the ■«■'—-"- "■— — -* "*■ " 
butt supplied to the Emperor Napoleon I. at the enor~ 
butt. So, at least, the chroniclers of the daj reported. 
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highest good humor. We hterally drove through a sea of 
human beings, cheering and pressing near the earriage. The 
streets were beautifully illuminated. There were many de- 
vices of N.E. V.A,, which, the Emperor said, oddly enough 
made " Neva ! " This seemed to have impressed him, for he 
said that he had obseryed it before at Boulog-ne.' ' On en- 
tering the theatre,' here we quote from the Morning Post, 
' the Queen, taking the Emperor by the hand, led him for- 
ward, and bowing to the people with a grace and frankness 
beyond expression, presented to them her Imperial guest, 
whilst Prince Albert led forward the beautiful Eugenie.' The 
Queen had indeed taken care to indicate her own feeling, 
' that the Emperor was the principal person on that occasion,' 
and Her Majesty records that ' the applause for Mm was very 
marked. . . , The Emperor told me that after our marriage 
in 1840, when we went in state to Covent Garden, he had 
with great difficulty obtained a box, and afterwards tbeymade 
him pay 40?. for it, " que je Irouvais pourtant beaucoupf" 
On this night 1 hear one person gave 100?. for a box. On 
his return to the Palace, the Emperor found fresh news of the 
progress of the bombardment awaiting him from Sebastopol, 
' which, he hoped, sounded favourable ; but Albert was doubt- 
ful, and the Emperor said, " J^ai Hen peur que le I*rince n^ait 
raUon." ' The Prince was rip;ht ; for the bombardment failed 
to silence the Russian batteries, which were replaced as fast 
as they were disabled.'* 

The nest day (30th April) was devoted to a visit to the 
Crystal Palace at Sydenham. It had been opened the previ- 
ous year, and the interest and curiosity created by the novelty 
of the structure, the beauty of its site, and the variety and 
richness of its contents, were still fresh. The Emperor was 
at this time much occupied with the preparations for the first 
of the great Paris International Exhibitions. This remarkable 
building might therefore be assumed to have a special interest 
for him ; and it was besides not unfitly selected for a visit, 
as showing bow private enterprise In JEngland had accom- 
plished, on a scale of more than Imperial splendour, what in 
any other country could only have been produced by Imperial 

' We discovered,' again to quote from Her Majesty's Di- 
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ary, ' thiit this was his birthday — his forty-seventh — and 
though not fStcd, or taken notice of publicly, we felt we could 
not do otherwise than take private notice of it. Consequently, 
when we went along the corridor to meet him, I wished him 
joy. He seemed for a moment not to know to what I alluded, 
then smiled, and kissed my hand, and thanked me, and I gave 
him a pencil-case. . . , The Emperor was also very much 
pleased at (Prince) Arthur's giving him two violets — the 
flower of the Bonapartes.' 

The day was magnificent. Immense crowds lined the 
roads, and the Queen notes the frequency of the cries of 
' Vive VJEmpereur "(sometimes in the cockney form, ' Vive le 
Hemperor ') and ' Vive V Impiratrice,^ which saluted them as 
they passed along. No strangers were admitted to the Palace 
until after the Royal party liad completed their inspection of 
its contents. This over, they stepped out upon the balcony 
to look at the gardens, and were struck with admiration, as 
the splendid panorama of field and woodland, intermingled 
with villages and church spires — that landscape so truly Eng- 
lish in all its features — stretching away in the clear air for 
about twenty miles, burst upon their view. Straightway 
from the terrace below, where upwards of twenty thousand 
people were assembled, rose cheer after cheer, ' with a vol- 
ume and fervour,' says The Times, ' which were quite over- 
whelming. The august personages, who were the objects of 
this demonstration, seemed greatly moved. Even the Em- 
peror, impassive as he is in manner, was evidently excited, 
and the animated features of the Empress were lit up with an 
expression of astonishment and gratification.' 

On returning to the Palace fUter luncheon the Royal vis- 
itors found it filled with people, who lined the avenue of the 
nave, and cheered them enthusiastically as they passed along 
towards the balcom-, from which they were to see the foun- 
tains play, the upper series of which had just been completed, 
and were now put in motion for the first time. ' Nothing,' 
the Queen writes, ' could have succeeded better. Still I own 
I felt anxious, as we passed along through the multitude of 
people, who, after all, were very close to us. I felt, as I 
walked on the Emperor's arm, that I was possibly a protec- 
tion for him. All thoughts of nervousness for myself were 
past. I thought only of him : and so it is, Albert says, when 
one forgets oneself, one loses this great and foolish t 
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At six oVlock tfie same evening' a Council u-as held to 
settle the plan of future operations in the Crimea. Sir John 
Burgoyne had embodied his views in a Memorandum, and 
Lord Palmerston, in transmitting it to the Prince, had him- 
self gone into the question at great length. The various 
views thus represented were discussed in detail, and again 
the Prince was charged with the duty of reducing the results 
to writing. ' We agreed,' he mentions in a Memorandum 
next day, ' that it was unnecessary and loss of time to discuss 
further particular modes of operation, for which there might 
be as many plans as heads, and none worth much, if made at 
a distance from the scene of action ; that the chief point lo 
arrive at was the organisation of the arms which were to op- 
erate, " de se decider sur la valeur de lapi&ce, avant de vovloir 
jouer la partie, et de rendre nos capitavx Jluidea." ... I 
then drew up a kind of scheme of agreement in seven heads, 
. . . to be signed on the part of both contracting parties. It 
was so signed next day by Lord Panmure and Marshal Vail- 
latit. ' The Emperor,' adds the Prince, ' has throughout acted 
with thorough good faith and good lemper.' 

The presence of the Queen at this Council was of course 
indispensable. Besides the Emperor and the Prince, Marshal 
Vaillant, Lords Palmerston, Clarendon, and Panmure were 
also present. The occasion and the men were alike remark- 
able. ' It was,' says the Royal Diary, ' one of the most in- 
teresting scenes I was ever present at, I would not hai-e 
missed it for the world.' 

Next day (31st April) was the day of departure. In the 
long and confidential interviews which had taken place be- 
tween them, hosts and guests had been drawn so closely to- 
gether, that the parting was that of friends, and therefore not 
unmixed with pain. The Emperor's last act was to inscribe 
his name in Her Majesty's Album. As he returned it to lier, 
he said, ' J^ai tdcM d^^orire ce que Je sens.'' The words were : 
' Je porie d voire Majesty les sentiments qu'on ^prouve pour 
tine retne et pour line sceur, denouement respectvetcx, tendre 
amitie. — NAPOiiiON.' 

' As we were going along to the door, the Emperor said, 
how much he had feit our kindness — ^what a bon souvenir they 
would carry back, &c. " Jf'est-ce pas, vans mendrez A Paris 
cet He, si vons pouvez ? " I replied : " Certainly, provided 
my public duties did not prevent me," which he understood. 
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He said : '■ Je eroia, que (TaisoiT passk monjour de naissance 
avec voire Majeate meportera bonheur, et le petit crayon que 
voua m'avez donnL" ' 

Amid warm words of mutual regret, not wholly unmingled 
with tears, farewell was said. ' Away they drove,' to quote 
once more tbis vivid record to which we already owe so much, 
' the band playing " Partantpour la Syrie " (which we had 
heard fourteen times on Thursday), and we ran up to see 
them from the very saloon in which we had just been to- 
gether. The Emperor and Empress saw ua at the window, 
turned round, got up, and bowed {Albert and George In the 
carriage with them). We watched them with the glittering 
escort till they could be seen no more, and then returned to 

'Thus has this visit, this great eveut, passed like every- 
thing else in this world. It is a dream, a brilliant. - ' 
pleasant dream, the recollection of which is firmly fixed 
mind. On all it has left a pleasant, satisfactory ioapression. 
It went off so well— not a hitch or contretemps — fine weather, 
everything smiling ; the nation enthusiastic, and happy in the 
firm and intimate alliance and union of tivo great countries, 
whose enmity would be fatal. We have war now certainly, 
but war which does not threaten our shores, our homes, and 
internal prosperity, which war with France ever must do. 
... I am glad to have known this extraordinary man, whom 
it is certainly impossible not to like when you live with hii 
and not even to a considerable extent to admire. . ■ , I b 
lieve him to be capable of kindness, affection, friendship, ai 
gratitude. I feel confidence in him as regards the future, 
think he is frank, means well towards us, and as Stockmai 
(with whom I afterwards talked) says, "that 
sured his sincerity and good faith towards us for the rest of 
his life." He (Stockmar) is delighted at the visit and our be- 

' Albert returned at five. . . . He felt just as I did — much 

1= In a Memorandum addressed to tho Queen (elated 22nd April) by B 

"tit»lly bora tha Emperor no g" '"""" """ '-"--- 

■ Via Bins againat morality hm 
t with in this country will, for his 

Blnniiifl; against England. The force of the ei .., „ , 

cordiality, with which he and hia lady were treated wMlat under the Quei 
roof, can hardly hsTe Mled \a malce a deep and lastina; impieBSion on nis 
' — • ■•- ■'- "iB will compare the singlenesa and honesty of purpoaa 
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pleased with everything, liking the Emperor and ] 

(the latter particularly), and being very much interested i 

them. . . . 

' The Emperor wrote in Bertie's Autograph Book the fol- 
lowing very pretty lines, which had been originally written 
for hiinselt' ; 

' JSngling mit der reinen Seele, 

Hit der UnschuM frdem Gefilhle, 

I'ruf uad wahle. 

Abet Lob sei me dein Ziel I 

Ob Dir Beifall jauchzt die Menge, 

Ob sie lastert, wanke cicht. 

TriigUch oft stud PreiagenSnge, 

Doch der Wabrheit Pfad ist enge, 

Zwisohen Klilften geht die Pflicht.'^ 

' I am sure this is what he feels himself, and believes him- 
self to have done, and to be doing.' 

The immediate effect of the cordial reception given to the 
Emperor in this country was to increase his popularity at 
home. This was perceptible in the warmth with which he 
was greeted both in Boulogne and Paris on hia way back 
from England. But, on his return, he found the difficulties 
of the political situation so gravely increased by the failure 
of the negotiations at Vienna, while the impossibility of leav- 
ing a Government behind, which either the country or him- 
self could trust, was so apparent, and the alarm created by 
the rumour of his intention to go to the Crimea so general, 
that he came, though with extreme reluctance, to the conclu- 
sion that it mnst be abandoned. This not unwelcome news 
was conveyed to the Queen in a letter which he addressed to 

■wbere, and become convineed that Ms graatest ■polltioal advantajie will be 
derived from being stendy and true in Iiie alliance with England.' The 
Baton oxpectB, Uierafore, ' that the personal boneaty of the Eiiyieror to tbia 
ooontrj has been seoarad by this viait, and that the Booeeas of it ia chiefly 
owing to the Queen and the Priuoe, whose conduct on the occasion has been 
perfection.' 

" Youth, of soul unstain'd and pure, 

Iiinooent and fresh in feeling, 

Choose and ponder, but be euro. 

World's pnuae never sways thy dealing 1 
Though tlie crowd with plaudita hail thee, 
Though their calumnies assail thee. 
Swerve not ; but remember, youth, 

Minstrel praises oft betray. 
Narrow is the path of Truth, 
Duty threads 'twtxt chasms Ler way. 
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Her Majesiy on the 35th of April, from whicli we translate 
tlie following passage ; — 

' Though I have been thi'ce days In Paris, I am alill with Tour Majesty in 
thought ; and I feel it to be mj first duly again to assure jou, bow deep is 
the impression left upon my mind by the reoeplion, BO full of grace and alTec- 
tioaate kindness, vouchsafed to me by Your Majesty. Political interests Hrst 
brought us into contact, but to-day, permitted as I haTe been to become per- 
sonally known to Your Majesty, it is a liviog and respectful sympathy by 
which I am, and shall be henceibrth, bound to Your Majesty. In truth, it ia 
impossible to lire for a few days as an inmate of your home without yielding 
to the charm inseparable from the spectacle of the grandeur and the hap- 
piness of the most united of families. Your Majraty has also touched me 
to the heart by the delicacy of the consideration shown to the Empreae ; 
for nothing pleases more, than to see the person one loves become tlie 
object of such flattering attentions.' 

In the isame letter tlie Etnperor dwells with the emphasis 
of gratittade on the ' frank friendship ' shown to him by the 
Prince, and on the high tone of mind and penetrating judg- 
ment, by contact with which he had learned so much. 

Some days later (2nd of May), the Queen embodied in a 
Memorandum the results of the study of the Emperor's char- 
acter, which the facilities of observation afforded by his visit 
had enabled her to make. From this we extract the follow- 
ing passages : — 

' The great advantage to be derived for the permanent al- 
liance of England and France, which is of such vital import- 
aiiGo to both countries, from the Emperor's recent visit, I 
tako to be this : that with his peculiar character and views, 
which are very personal, a kind, unaffected, and hearty recep- 
tion by us personally in our own family will make a lasting 
impression on his mind. He will see that he can rely upon 
our friendship and honesty towards him and his country, so 
long as he remains faithful towards us. Naturally frank, he 
will see the advantage to be derived from continuing so ; and 
if he reflects upon the downfall of the former dynasty, he will 
see that it arose chiefly from a breach of pledges and ambigu- 
ous conduct towards this country and its Sovereign, and will 
bo sure, if I be not very much mistaken in bis character, to 
avoid such a course. 

' It must likewise not be overlooked that this kindly feel- 
ing towards us, and consequently towards England (the in- 
terests of which are inseparable from us), must be increased 
when it is remembered that we are almost the only people in 
his own position with whom ho has been able to be on terms 
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of intimacy, consequently almost the onh' ones to whom he 
could talk easily and unreservedly. ... It is, therefore, natu- 
ral to ijelieve that he ■will not willingly separate from those 
who, like us, do not scruple to put him in possession of the 
real facts, and whose conduct is guided by justice and hon- 
esty. ... I would go stil! further: 1 think that it is in our 
power to keep him in the right course. . . . We should never 
lose the opportunity of checking in the bud any attempt on 
the part of his agents or ministers to play us false, frankly 
informing him of the facts, and encouraging him to bring for- 
ward in an equally frank manner whatever he has to com- 
plain of. This is the course which we have hitherto pursued, 
and, as he is France in his own sole person, it becomes of the 
utmost importance to encourage by every means in our power 
that very open intercourse which t must say has existed be- 
tween him and Lord Cowley for the last year and a half, and 
now, since our personal intercourse, with ourselves. . . . 

' In a letter said to have been written by the Emperor to 
Mr, F. Campbell, the translator of M. Thiers's Histmy of the 
Consulate and Empire, when returning the proof-sheets of 
his translation in 1847, he says: "Let us hope the day may 
yet come when I shall carry out the intentions of my undo, 
by uniting the policy and interest of England and France in 
an indissoluble alliance. That hope cheers and encourages 
me. It forbids my repining at the altered fortunes of my 
family." If these be truly his words, he certainly has acted 
up to them since he has swayed with an iron hand the des- 
tinies of the French nation.' 
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mt to AastrlDQ Froposala by Lord. 

, J- — ftuda KeJecUon of Anatnan Pro- 

jiiuuiE Id Letter to the King of tbe liclglaiia— Neceeslly of Europewi Concert for Set- 
Uement of Eastern Qae^ion — Mtimorftbdum by Prinee od tbe SDblect— Bu&Blan Loasea 
In tba Crimen— Disti^bntioB of Mudsls by tbe Queea to iQyalids tloio Ibe Crimes. 

While the Allied Sovereigns were settling, in concert with 
their constitutional advisers, the organisation of the forces to 
he employed in the prosecution of the war, the House of 
Commons was determiiiing how England's share of the ex- 
pense was to be provided. Mismanagement, always costly, 
is never more costly than in war, — not merely in men's lives, 
a nation's best wealth, — but through the necessity which it 
creates for retrieving omissions, and replacing losses in ex- 
treme haste and at any price. To continue Mr. GladstODe's 
plan of meeting the expenses of the war out of the annual 
revenue was now impossible. Although the estimated income 
for the year was close upon sixty-three millions and a half, 
the expenditure was calculated at nearly twenty-three mil- 
lions in excess of this sum. On the 20th of April Sir George 
Cornewall Lewis, in introducing his Budget, explained that 
he proposed to meet the deficiency by raising sixteen millions 
on loan at three per cent., of which the whole had been 
taken at par by the Messrs. Eolhschild and the Bank of Eng- 
land, — five millions by means of an additional twopence in 
the pound on the Income Tax, — and three millions by Ex- 
chequer Bills. Some of the details of this plan provoked dis- 
cussion, but the resolutions for giving it effect were carried 
on the 33rd without difficulty. The nation was thoroughly 
in earnest, and, to achieve the objects of the war, it was pre- 
pared to find the necessary sinews without a murmur. 

By this time it was generally understood that the nego- 
tiations at Vienna had proved abortive, and that the pros- 
pects of peace were, in fact, more remote than ever. The 
Russian Government having on the 31st of April definitely 

VOL. III.— 10 
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rejected the proposals for neutralising the Black Sea, or for 
limiting their own naval forces there, the Pleoipoteiitiaries 
of England and France declared their powers exhausted, and 
announced their intention to return home. Lord John Rus- 
sell left Vienna on the 33rd of April, and was immediately fol- 
lowed by M, Drouyn de Lhuys. Austria, anxious to escape if 
possible from taking an active part in the war, which she now 
anticipated she would be called upon by the Western Powers 
to do under the Treaty concluded with them on the 2nd of 
December, 1854, devised a fresh series of terms for the con- 
sideration of Russia, to which reference has already been 
made in the preceding chapter. These terms in effect implied 
a surrender of all for which we had been contending, as they 
would have restored to Russia the predominance in the Black 
Sea, which we had again and again declared to be a standing 
menace to Turkey, and through her to the peace of Europe, 
The salient features of this new proposition, so far as they 
could be gathered by the Government from the infcrmation 
by telegraph which first reached them, were, that the Allies 
might each have two frigates in the Black Sea ; that, if the 
Russians increased their fleet there beyond its present num- 
ber, the Allies might each maintain there one-haif the number 
of the Russian ships of war; that Russia should be asked by 
Austria not to increase her naval forces in the Black Sea 
beyond the number actually there in 1853, and, whether she 
accepted this engagement or not, that Austria would sign 
a treaty making any increase beyond that number a casus 
belli. 

These terms were at once seen by our own Government, 
and also by the Emperor of the French, to be wholly unsatis- 
factory. They therefore learned with some dismay that they 
had met with the personal approval of both the French and 
English Plenipotentiaries. In his despatches Lord John Rus- 
sell had indicated his own concurrence, and the Emperor in- 
formed our Ambassador, that they were pressed upon his ap- 
proval by M. Drouyn de Lhuys with extreme urgency. In 
replying to a letter from Lord Clarendon informing Her Maj- 
esty of these facts, the Queen wrote : — 

' Buokinglinin Palace, 25tli April, 1S55. 
'The Queen has received Lord Clarendon's letter with ex- 
treme concern. How Lord John Russell and M. Drouyn can 
recommend such proposals to our acceptance is beyond her 
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comprehension. The Prince has summed up the present po- 
sition, of the question in a few sentences, which the Queen 
encloses, and which she thinks might be communicated to the 
Cabinet and perhaps the Emperor,' 

The Prince's Memorandum was as follows: — ■ 

' Baokingham Palace, S5tli April, 1855. 

' The point in the negotiations at which we have arrived, 
and upon which we have split, is the Third point of the con- 
ditions proposed by Austria and the belligerents, and accepted 
by Russia, Its formula is, " de mettrejin d la preponderance 
de la Jiussie dans la Mer Noire." 

' This presupposes that there existed a " preponderance " 
before the war which broke out in 185i. 

'To limit the Russian naval power to that existing in 1853 
would therefore be simply " de perpUuer et legaliser la pre- 
ponderance de la Jiussie ^ans la Mer IToire" a proposal 
which can neither be made nor accepted as a development of 
the Third Point. 

' The proposal of Austria to engage to make war when the 
Russian armaments should appear to have become excessive 
is of no kind of value to the belligerents, who do not wish to 
establish a case for which to make war hereafter, but to ob- 
tain a security upon which they can conclude peace now.' 

In the views thus expressed, Lord Palmorston mentioned 
in writing next day to the Queen, the Cabinet concurred, 
holding that the Austrian proposal ' could not be more ac- 
curately described than in the concise terms ' of the Prince's 
Memorandum, ' namely, that, instead of making to cease the 
preponderance of Russia in the Black Sea, it would perpetu- 
ate and legalise that preponderance, and that, instead of es- 
tablishing a secure and permanent peace, it would only estab- 
lish a prospective case for war.' The bait, which had appar- 
ently captivated M. Drouyn de Lhuys, of securing the co-op- 
oration of Austria, if Russia were to increase the numbers 
of her present Black Sea fleet, was regarded by the Cabinet 
as purely Illusory, Would Austria, who shrank from conflict 
with Russia now, when the Russian army was crippled by 
heavy losses, was widely scattered, and its efficiency strained 
to the utmost, and when England and France were in the 
field against the Czar, be more ready oj' more likely to move 
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against Russia hereafter, when she had recruited and concen- 
trated her strength, and when the Allied forces were baok in 
their home stations, and reduced to the level of peace estab- 
lishments ? 'What reason, raoreovev, is there,' Lord Palmer- 
ston added, 'for supposing that Austria, who has recently 
declared that, though prepared for war, she will not make 
war for ten sail of the line more or less in the Russian Black 
Sea fleet, wil! some few years hence, when unprepared for 
war, draw the sword on account of the addition of one skip 
of war to that fleet ? Such proposals are really a mockery.' 
And, indeed, they savoured more of the astuteness of Russian 
diplomacy than of the friendly suggestions of a nominal ally. 

The more they were examined the more distasteful did 
they appear, and they were not made more palatable by the 
personal arguments either of M. Drouyn de Lhuya or of Lord 
John Russell on their return to their posts. After some slight 
hesitation, due to imperfect information as to the real scope 
of the proposal, the Emperor ended with being entirely at 
one with the English Cabinet, and on the 5th of May his final 
decision not to entertain it was communicated by Count Wa- 
lewski to Lord Clarendon. M. Drouyn de Lhuys was too far 
committed to remain in office after this decision ; and the 
nest day Lord Clarendon was informed that Count Walewski 
was appointed Minister of Foreign Affairs, and was to be 
succeeded as Ambassador in London by M. Persigny. As 
Lord John Bussell had taken the same view at Vienna as M. 
Drouyn de Lhuys, his first conclusion was that that states- 
man's resignation involved his own. 

There seems little room for doubt that it would have been 
better had he acted upon his first impression. The fact of 
the identity of their opinions was sure, sooner or later, to 
become known, and it was neither for the advantage of the 
Government, nor of his own reputation, that he should retain 
a prominent place in their councils, when he had urged terms 
of peace upon their acceptance, which they, on the other 
hand, were agreed in thinking would be ignominious to Eng- 
land, and a triumph to Russia before all Europe. His resig- 
nation, with the explanations which it must have entailed, 
would no doubt have been embarrassing to the Ministry. 
But better this, than that the facts should have been dragged 
to light by their adversaries, as they subsequently were, with 
all the damaging commentaries to which the disclosure ex- 
posed both the Government and its Plenipotentiary. 
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That M. Drouyn de Lhuys should have fallen so readily 
into the Austrian proposals was not surprising. His master, 
indeed, was sincere in allying himseK with Great Britain for 
the purposes which both countries professed, and of which 
M. Drouyn de Lhuys had himself been the eloquent exponent. 
But our Government had for some time divined, from much 
that came within their observation, that the French Minister 
had no cordial love for the English alliance ; and would, 
indeed, have been better pleased to cement an alliance with 
Prussia, Austria, and Germany, which should keep England 
under control, than to see apermanent friendship established 
between this country and France. To break up the Conti- 
nental alliance, was from his point of view of vital moment, 
and to detach Austria from Bussia a step of the first import- 
ance. This, with the defeats which Russia had already 
sustained, would have satisfied the grudge M. Drouyn de 
Lhuys ovved that country for the advantages she had gained 
in the question of the 'Holy places,' and for the refusal of 
the Czar to acknowledge the French Emperor as his brother, 
while it would have met his ideas of the extent of the French 
interest in the European question. If England suffered by 
having to conclude an unsatisfactory peace, so much the 
better in the view of one who thought her already too strong. 
But better still would have been the dissolution of the Con- 
tinental league, which had for so long a series of years held 
France in check. If, therefore, M. Drouyn de Lhuys believed 
that Austria was prepared to take the iieid against Russia, if 
her new proposals for peace were rejected, his assent to them 
is intelligible. It does not, however, appear that a pledge to 
this effect was ever formally given. More probably Austria 
knew, that Russia would have accepted the conditions sug- 
gested, and in his eagerness to push his own favourite policy 
M. Drouyn de Lhuys allowed himself to entertain proposals, 
by which, in truth, it would not substantially have been ad- 
vanced. For, if Russia had accepted Austria's terms, as she 
might well have done, that country would have been drawn 
more closely into alliance with her, at least for the time. 
Prussia, through her Sovereign, was already in Russia's hands. 

It would seem that the policy of the English refusal to 
entertain the Austrian project was questioned even by friendly 
critics abroad. To remove misapprehensions in a quarter 
where he was anxious that none should exist, the Prince went 
fully into the subject in a letter (18th May) to the Prince of 
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Prussia (the present Emperor of Germany), in which he dealt 
fully with the suggestion, which had been thrown out, that 
Russia might be held in check by the presence in the Black 
Sea of English and French naval forces sufficient to create an 
effectual counterpoise to the Russian fleet. From this letter 
we extract the more important passages : — 

'Th« creation of war harbours and establishments in the 
Black Sea, is not such a simple and practicable task as it may 
look. Except Sebastopol, tbere is no natural harbour in all 
the Black Sea. They must therefore be constructed arti- 
ficially, and this alone is an undertaking which cannot be car- 
ried out under from twenty to thirty years. Cherbourg was 
begun under Louis SIV., and is not complete to this hour, 
despite the most strenuous and unintermitted efforts of the 
different French Governments. Plymouth was begun in 1805 
and only finished in 1842. I speak here only of the harbour, 
not of the dockyards, which are still in band. Since 18i5 we 
have been at work at Dover, Holyhead, and Portland, without 
much progress visible. If this be so in the centre of civilisa- 
tio[i, and with all our national resources at hand, how should 
we stand in dealing with similar works in Asia Minor? 
After the harbours are built, great dockyards would be essen- 
tial ; Russia has for fifty years been hard at work preparing 
hers in Sebastopol (this, too, within her own territory); then 
tlie whole would have to be protected by extensive sea and 
land fortifications ; and these again would create the neces- 
sity for a garrison of from five to ten thousand men, and 
when all is done we should only have built a mousetrap for 
ourselves, for without the possession of the Dardanelles we 
might at any moment be cut off from everything we had con- 
structed, and starved out. In the same way it would puzzle 
us to hold Malta without Gibraltar, island though it be. 

' Well, you say, whoever wants to be secure must not 
shrink from making sacrifices. Most just; but we A«ye made 
the sacrifices of the war — sacrifices which for us alone al- 
ready amount to forty-seven miUions sterling — sacrifices 
which, very naturally, Austria, Prussia, and Germany, have 
shrunk from making. The nation has willingly made these 
temporary/ sacrifices, but it has not paid that price in order 
to purchase permanent sacrifices. It expects, and justly, a 
peace in return, which will lay the foundations of lasting se- 
curity and concord, not an armed truce, the maintenance of 
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whicli is based upon the onstant presence of all the antag- 
onistic elements of strife. 

'The reduction of the Russian flei,t in tho Black Sea, 
which is indicated as the sacnfice on the other side, is no sac- 
rifice at all, but an actual be c n to the Russian State. But to 
a limitation of this kind we are told Russian honour can 
never assent ! I should accept the argument as unanswer- 
able if it were the Baltic fleet whose limitation was demand- 
ed, or a fleet organised for the protection of the Russian 
coasts and of Russian commerce but the fleet here ia one 
whose very existence can be regarded only as a means of ag- 
gression against the Porte : a fleet which has no enemy to 
repel from its commerce or its coasts ; which cannot venture 
on the high seas, but is built solely for a landdocked sea ; 
whose existence therefore is in no sense necessary for the 
welfare of Russia, although it menaces the destruction of the 
Porte. The only argument which Prince Gortschakoff could 
adduce for its being necessary was, that it was required to 
protect Constantinople against the ambitious designs of the 
Western Powers. 

' Further, it is said that the demand for a limitation of 
the fleet is unjust, because Sebastopol has not yet been taken. 
To this I need only reply by recalling attention to the fact 
that what Russia formerly said was : Now we can enter upon 
negotiations for peace, for the Allies have their victories of 
Alma and Inkermann, we our brilliant defence of Sebastopol ; 
if the city falls, our honour forbids us to think of peace 1 

'Let me put aside all diplomatic considerations, and deal 
with the question of peace upon the basis of the actual status 
quo, as mere soldiers would be justified in doing. We are 
now in possession of Eupatoria and Balaclava, the Black Sea 
and the Baltic. If we evacuate all these positions, what is to 
be our consideration for doing so ? Permission to have a 
small number of ships in the Black Sea, which are to observe 
how Russia goes on restoring her naval power there, of which 
we have for the moment made an end. Is that an equitable 
proposal ? The following illustration would fairly represent 
what is proposed. Two people spring upon a third and take 
from him a pistol, with which he threatens to assassinate their 
friend : after a long struggle the third man says : " Let me 
go ! " — " On what condition ? " — " That I get back my pistol, 
and that you also have pistoJs with which you may stand sen- 
try over your friend." 
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'What fate this summer may bring us, the gods only 
know ! We are in good lieart, trusting in tlie goodness of 
our cause ; but I still remain of opinion that so long as Aus- 
tria and Prussia take no active part in the war, we shall not 
make any speedy peace ; with their participation it would be 
made speedily, and on terms not too unfavourable to Russia, 
for then, instead of the preliminary condition, that Russia 
must be thoroughly beaten before she can give in, would have 
interposed the fact of the mere demonstration of the whole 
European contending Powers, to cope with which Russia can- 
not feel herseK able, a fact which she may admit without dis- 
honour.' 

The Eastern Question being, as it was, one which con- 
cerned Europe generally, it was indeed not likely to be set- 
tled permanently except with the active concurrence of all 
the European Powers. Even if Russia were beaten to her 
Icnees, and driven to accept terms which she regarded as hu- 
miliating, what prospect was there that she would hold her- 
self bound by these terms one hour after she thought she 
had recovered strength to reassert her claim to dominate Tur- 
key, and again to dispute the right of Europe to interfere, 
diplomatically or otherwise, in whatever differences might 
arise between her neighbour and herself? All material guar- 
antees against such a contingency were manifestly inadequate 
and could at best be only temporary. A general European 
concert could alone effect a permanent settlement. Neither 
Austria nor Prussia, it was obvious, would throw themselves 
into the present struggle. But might it not be possible to 
induce them to enter into an alliance, by which they should 
bind themselves to make the war of Russia on Turkey a gen- 
eral international object, and a casus belli for the alliance ? 
Why should they not combine with the Western Powers in 
demanding from Russia that any existing or future questions 
between her and Turkey, or between Turkey and any of 
themselves, should not be decided by arms, but be dealt with 
diplomatically in concert with the other European Powers, 
and that Russia, in the deliberations on all such questions, 
should not pretend to more than one voice ? Any action to the 
contrary should be considered as war to the alliance, and be 
dealt with as such. All previous treaties between Russia and 
the Porte having been annulled by the war, the pretensions 
of Russia to special rights in Turkey were at an end. The 
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other States of Europe were not less solicitous than Russia 
for the establishment of good government and religious tole- 
ration in European Turkey. United, they could put irresisti- 
ble-pressure upon the Porte to compel the necessary reforms, 
or, if the Ottoman rule continued, after fair trial, to prove 
intolerable to the well-being and perilous to the tranquillity 
of Europe, such changes might be devised in the common in- 
terest, as would ensure the welfare of the conflicting' races 
within the country, without the anarchy and widespread 
misery, which must ensue from any forcible and one-sided at- 
tempt to alter their relations to each other. Any other set- 
tlement, which left Turkey free to play the rival ambitions of 
one State against another, and at the same time left these 
States free to seek the aggrandisement of their own interests 
in the weakness and wickedness of Ottoman rule, could only 
be patchwork, and be followed by sanguinary and wasting 
struggles at some future day. 

Such, we may fairly conclude, to have been some of the 
considerations which were canvassed between the Prince and 
Baron Stockmar, who had passed the winter in England, and 
was still there, in the ' high debates ' which they held upon 
the great question of the hour. In a Memorandum submit- 
ted to the Cabinet, and which was before them in deliberat- 
ing finally on the Austrian proposal, some of the Prince's 
views in this direction are developed in tbefollovving terms : — 



* A difficulty existing in enforcing material guarantees, let 
us consider the value of diplomatic guarantees. 

' There is only one kind of diplomatic guarantee that ap- 
pears to me to be an equivalent for the material one given up 
with the principle of limitation, viz., that of a general Euro- 
pean defensive league for Turkey as against Eussia. 

' Carrying this out, it should be agreed upon by Europe, 
in addition to a general guarantee of the independence and 
integrity of the Turkish Empire, and to stipulations as to the 
steps to be taken in the event of threatening armaments on 
the part of Russia, that on no account are to be renewed any 
of the old treaties between Russia and Turkey, by her inter- 
pretation of which Eussia has at all times been able to inter- 
fere in the internal affairs of Turkey and to obtain a plausible 
cause of quarrel ; that every question between Turkey and 
another Power is to be brought for settlement before the 
European tribunal, and any attempt to enforce demands upon 
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Turkey single-handed is to constitute a casus belli for the 
contracting parties. 

'This agreement should not be entered into with Austria 
alone, who has proved to us that, the ease arising, she would 
always hesitate to go to war with Russia as long as the 
position of Prussia and Germany remained undefined, but 
should include both these Power's as well as if possible, Sar- 
dinia and Sweden. This woul 1 pi E p permanently in 
a. compact attitude for defence d d t entirely impos- 
sible for EuBsia to make any th at n g m ement towards 
Turkey, had she e en eve so m y h p n the Black Sea. 
It would, mo eov pla R tl ard to her in- 

fluence over the d fE ent Stat f E p n the disadvan- 
tageous posit o tl at ea h of tl m Id feel conscious, 
that on a given eme gen v t d t 1 und to oppose 
her by force of a n — a ons h h would place a 
moral bar to tl e k a I of p t t t I ch Russia has 
hitherto exercised over the whole centre of Europe, and par- 
ticularly over Germany. 

' Can such a defensive coalition bo obtained ? T think it 
may. 

' Austria, I am sure, can wish for nothing better ; insuring 
her, as it would, against future Turkish complications, and 
guaranteeing to her, if they should arise, the preconcerted 
support of the whole of Germany and of the Western Powers. 

' Prussia has already several times shown her willingness 
to buy off the necessity of a present decision by prospective 
promises. It ought clearly to be worth her while to join in 
mating such a proposal, for the purpose of obtaining an imme- 
diate peace and security from impending complications with- 
out incurring any sacrifice or running any present danger. 

'It may be objected that peace upon such terms would 
not satisfy the honour of our arms. 

' If it does not, the cause must not he looked for in the 
nature of the peace itself, but in the fact that we have not 
taken Sebastopol. With respect to this it must, however, be 
said, that the expedition to the Crimea was undertaken, not 
for its conquest, but in order to bring Russia to terms of 
peaoe which would give security to Turkey ; and that the 
Crimea was chosen by France and England, forsaken by the 
rest of Europe, as the only vulnerable point of attack. 

' In making such a peace we should have succeeded in our 
object /or Me jweseni, and imposed upon the whole of Murope 
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united the task to defend for the future ■what, from an unfor- 
tunate complication of circumstances, has been left in this in- 
stance to the single exertions of the Western Powers. 

' It may be doubted, at the same time, whether any suc- 
cess which the Allies might obtain in the Crimea or the Black 
Sea generally will inflict such losses on Russia as would mahe 
her willing to submit to conditions which she might consider 
humiliating ; and other more important successes cannot 
reasonably be expected without a participation in the war of 
any of the Powers bordering upon Russia. 

' To sum up, I thiult we ought to say : if Austria, Prussia, 
and Germany will give the diplomatic guarantee for the fu- 
ture which I have above detailed, we shall consider this an 
equivalent for the material guarantee sought for in the limi- 
tation of the Russian fleet, and pass on to the fourth poiot of 
the bases of negotiations for peace. Albert, 

' Buctingliam Palace, 3rd Maj.' 

In the views thus expressed the Cabinet concurred, and 
a copy of the Memorandum was sent, with their approval, to 
the Emperor of the French. He thereupon decided to join 
with us in rejecting the Austrian proposals, a step immediate- 
ly followed by the resignation of M. Drouyn de Lhuys. 

On the 5th of May Stocltmar left England. He was very 
much out of health, and depressed by the efEccts of a painful 
affection of the liver, from which he suilercd through life. 
All partings were especially distasteful to him, and on the 
present occasion he gave no notice of his intention. His 
vacant rooms were the first intimation to his hosts that their 
valued guest was gone. Nest day the Prince ivrote to him 
as follows : — 

'I will send after you only one word, of the dismay occa- 
sioned by your sudden disappearance. There was an outcry 
through all the house from great and small, young and old ! 
" The Baron is gone 1 " Then, however, came variations. upon 
it. " I wanted to say this and this to him." "He promised 
he would stay longer." " I went to his room, and found it 
empty." *' I would have travelled with him." " He promised 
to carry a letter to my father." " -Pai encore commencd un 
travail qui'l me demandait" 

'You can divine who the persons were by what they ex- 
claimed, without my naming them; but not the feelings of 
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regret wliidi overwhelmed all at having lost you from among 

'I hope you have not suffered on your journey from the 
abominable weather. I have been seized with fresh cold in 
the head, and am overwhelmed with business— yourself, Brieg- 
Icb, Becker, and Grey, Laving all deserted me within two 
days, and left me here alone with Phipps, to wrestle with the 
deluge as best I may. 

' I have completed my Memorandum upon the peace ques- 
tion, and sent one copy to the Cabinet, and another {with the 
consent of the Cabinet) to the Emperor. Your ideas have 
been developed in it. I would I could have submitted it to 
yourself first ! As a courier is going to Brussels, I must send 
you a line by him. 

'Drouyn's resignation supposes a return to the policy 
from which he and Lord John departed. I fear it will involve 
the resignation of the latter, which will have the effect of in- 
volving us in fresh Ministerial difBculties. Walewsld stepped 
into Drouyn's place, and to the inquiry whether Persigny 
would be acceptable to the Queen here, the answer has been 
given in the affirmative. 

' The attacks upon the Army and the Administration here 
continue, The Times d la tSte du mouvement. 

'Sir Robert Inglis died two days ago. I lose in him a 
colleague in the Fine Arts Commission, and a steadfast friend, 
despite his extreme "sanctity." 

' The Duke [of Coburg] arrives this evening, but will only 
remain a few days, because the King of Saxony has intimated 
his intention to visit him at Gotha, He will give us the latest 
news from Paris. 

'The news from the Crimea are all favourable, 

' Buctingliam Palaca, 8th Mny, 1855.' 

A few days after this letter was written a violent attack 
upon tlie Army and the Administration was made in the 
House of Lords by Lord EUenborough, in moving an Address 
to the Queen expressive of absolute distrust in those to whom 
the conduct of the war was entrusted. A majority of 110 in 
favour of the Ministers in a House of 350 disposed conclusive- 
ly of the motion. Lords Hardwicke and Derby, on the one 
side, and the Duke of Newcastle, Lords GranvQle and Lans- 
downe, on the other, took part in the debate, which was 
chiefly memorable as eliciting from Lord Lansdowne the first 
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authentic statement which had up to this time been published 
in England, of the frightful expenditure of human life which 
the war had already caused to Russia, He said : 

' Tlie loss and destmction and misery inflicted on the Russians have been 
threefold that inflicted on the whole armies of the Allies. The noble earl 
has some \deoi, perhaps, of the extent to which that toss haa gone ; — that, it 
our troops have suffered from want of clothing, of habitations, of tlie means 
of transport, the Russians have suffered ten times more ; but I should as- 
tonish jrour lordships by stating what the amount of that loss to the enemy 
has been. I have here a statement, made on the very highest authority, aod 
from this it appears that a few days before the dcarfi of the Emperor Nich- 
olas a return was made up, stating that 170,000 Russians had died, and ac- 
cording to a supplementary return, made up a few days later, 70,000 were 
added to the list, making a l«tal loss of 240,000 men.' 

*The loss of a single life in a popular tumult excites indi- 
vidua! tenderness and pity, No tears are shed for nations.' 
So wrote Sir Philip Francis in a letter to Burke. It is a 

BItiful truth. And yet a thrill of horror went through the 
[ouse at this startling announcement, and it awoke the pro- 
foundest feeling of sympathy throughout the kingdom for 
the brave men so ruthlessly sacrificed to one man's ambition. 
'Meu, cadit in quemquam tantum scelusf was the thought 
which rose in many a mind. 

A fellow feeling had quickened men's sensibilities at home 
to the terrible sacrifices of war, and the moral responsibilities 
of those who provoke it. The maimed and wasted forms of 
such of our picked troops as had been sent home invalided, 
told of these in a language more eloquent than words. From 
week to week men read of fresh detacliments of invalids re- 
turning and being visited by the Queen and Prince. But 
more impressive than all was the scene when, en the 18th of 
May, the Queen presented the Crimean medals to the officers 
and soldiers who had been engaged in the battles of the 
Alma, Balaclava, and Inkermann. Long before the hour ap- 
pointed for the ceremony, which took place on the Parade 
between the Horse Guards and St. James's Park, every spot 
was occupied from which it could be seen. Soon after ten 
o'clock the Queen and Prince arrived upon the ground, and 
took up their places upon a raised dais. 

'After the oustflcnary ceremony of marching past, the line formed three 
sides of a square, facing the dais. The names of the officers, etc. entitled ia 
the decoration were called over by the Deputy Adjutsnt-G^eral, and each 
person passing in Euceeaslon was presented with a medal. As each soldier 
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eamo up, Lord Panniura lianded to the Queen the medal to which he was en- 
titled, and the soldier haying saluted Her Majestj passed on to the rear, 
where they might be seen proudly exhibiting their medals to admiring groups 
both of friends and strangers.' — (JMoj'nin^ Chronick, May 19, 1B66.) 

a far back as tbe S2nd of Marcb, the Queen had herself 
1 to Lord Clarendon, that the medals should be 
given by ber own hands, lor she knew well how this would 
not merely enhance the value of the gift, hut go to the very 
hearts of tbe brave men who were at this moment upholding 
their country's honour before a gallant and powerful foe. It 
was right that the people, in the person of their Sovereign, 
should thus testify then- appreciation of those who had 
fought so well and borne so much. Let the following letter 
from Her Majesty to the King of the Belgians tell how thor- 
oughly her own sympathies were moved, along with those 
of the crowds, who watched with dimmed eyes and beating 
hearts the spectacle, of which she was the central figure :— 

'Buctingbam Pnloco, 22nd May, 1855. 

'. . . Ernest will have told you what a beautiful and 
touching sight and ceremony (the first of the kind ever wit- 
nessed in England) the distribution of the medals was. From 
the highest prince of the blood to the lowest private, all re- 
ceived the same distinction for the bravest conduct in the 
severest actions, and the rough hand of the bravo and honest 
private soldier came for Ihe first time in contact with that 
of their Sovereign and their Queen. Noble fellows I I own 
I feei as if they were my own children — my heart beats for 
them as for my nearest and dearest ! They were so touched, 
so pleased,-— many, I hear, cried; and they won't hear of 
giving up their medals to have their names engraved upon 
them, for fear that they should not receive the identical one 
put into their hands by me ! Several came by in a sadly 
mutilated state. None created more interest or is more gal- 
lant than young Sir Thomas Troubridgo, who had at Inker- 
mann one leg and the foot of the other carried away by a 
round shot, and continued commanding his battery till the 
battle was over, refusing to be carried away, only desiring 
his shattered limbs to be raised, in order to prevent too great 
a hiemorrhage ! ' He was dragged by in a bath chair, and 

' When his request had been complied with, he continued to wateh with 
the greatest anxiety tbe progreae of the cannonade, and, eaisb tbno the auns 
wereloaded, gave the word ' site !' as composedly as if he bad been untouched. 
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when I gave him his medal, I told him I should make him one 
of my aides-de-camp for his very gallant conduct ; to which 
he replied, "I am amply repaid for everything." One m.ust 
revere and love such soldiers aa those 1 ' 

When pressed to allow himself to be removed, so that Ms wounds might bo 
attended to, lie aiiHworod, ' No ! I do not move until the battle's won.'— On tlie 
l»th of Maroli the Friiiee had gone to see Sir Thoratts Troubridgo at I'orts- 
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General CanrolKrt is succeeded T>T General PiUssler— SuccessM Exp«dlClon nf (he Allied 
Fowes lo KeWch— Its imporUnt Eesulls— MoyemenlB of Peaee I-arty In England— 
Altacta CD Mtnlstry-Conferencea at Vienna cksod— Action taken by Peelite Mem- 
bers of Lord aberfleen's Cabinet— letter w Lord Aberdeen by tbe Prlnee-Suoooss of 
the Ministry In Parliament— Eemarkabla Speeob by Uie ftinoe at TrlEity House Dln- 

CouHT Nesseleode Itad said in one of liis recent despatches, 
speaking of the Russian army, 'Their noble devotion Las 
been, of all tfie appliances of negotiation, the most conducive 
to success.' ' The Allied Giovernments, on their part, saw no 
less decisively, that it was only through their armies that 
negotiation was now possible. While the Conferences were 
proceeding at Vienna, the Allied forces had not been idle. 
They had failed to make any impression by their fire on the 
defences of Sebastopol, but their trenches were drawing closer 
and closer to the city. They had repelled successfully more 
than one desperate sally. With the finer weather their hard- 
ships had diminished ; sickness was abating; the men wero 
in good heart, and on the English side, at least, were growing 
impatient for more decided action. Their eagerness was held 
in check by the irresolution of the French Commander-in- 
chief, General Canrobert, who, with all his fine qualities as a 
soldier, wanted the self-confidence and the wise boldness of 
initiation which go to the making of a general of the highest 
order. He felt his own defects, and asked to be relieved of 
his command. Hia request was complied with, and on the 
19th of May Lord Raglan telegraphed to Lord Panmure that 
his coadjutor had been authorised by the Emperor to place 
liis command in the hands of General P61issier. 

The change was welcomed as an assurance that the bolder 
counsels, which Lord Raglan had long urged in vain, would 
henceforth prevail in the French camp. Canrobert, whose 

' ' Lmr noble dhoHi-mertt aite, detoas les moj/eiii denfgoliatio)i,leplaamcio- 
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hoart and soul were in the enterprise, and who was devoted 
to his English comrades' in it, continued to give his vatuabte 
services at the seat of war as a General of Division. But 
the information which reached our Government as to the 
respective qualities of his successor and himself satisfied 
them that under General Pelissier the siege was more likely 
to advance, than if the control of the French forces had not 
passed into his hands. The difference between the two men, 
according to Marshal Vaillant, was this: 'Pelissier will lose 
14,000 men for a great result at once, while Canrobert would 
lose the like number by driblets, without obtaining any 
advantage.' Canrobert'a proceedings before Sebastopol had 
confirmed this view. He had hesitated to seize and to fortify 
the Mamelon Hill, while it was still free to him to do so, — a 
neglect which cost numberless lives, and delayed for months 
the progress of the siege. He left himself to be attacked, 
where vigour of assault would have secured important advan- 
tages wiSi smaller loss of life, and from mere apprehension 
of weakening his forces suffered them to be wasted away in 
repelling sallies, which a bolder policy would have made 
impossible. General Pelissier was cast in a different mould. 
To strike boldly and thoroughly was liis way. Speaking of 
his determination General Changarnier — himself a man by no 
means wanting in the quality — once said : ' If there was an 
hneute, I should not hesitate at burning a quarter of Paris. 
PiSlissier would not flinch from burning the whole.' 

The time had come for the allies to strike at the foe else- 
where than at Sebastopol. To destroy the stores from which 
his supplies were drawn, was the most effective means of 
weakening the resistance there. With this view arrange- 
ments had some time before been organised for an expedition 
to Kertch and the Straits of Yenikale, which lead into the 
Sea of Azoff, there being every reason to believe that from 
this part of the Crimea large supplies were being sent by a 
circuitous route to Sebastopol, A former expedition with the 
same object had been recalled, just after it started, by a tele- 
gram from the Emperor of the French ; but on the 31st of 
May it sailed again with a large body of troops, English, 
French, and Turks, under the supervision of Sir George 
Brown, They disembarked in the neighbourhood of Kertch 
without resistance, and on advancing found that the Russians 
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had retreated, liaving first blown up all their worka along the 
coast, spiked all their guns, and, before evacuating Kertch, 
destroyed immense stores of provisions. Advancing into the 
Sea of Azoff with his squadron of steamers on the 35th of 
May, Captain Lyons ^ found that four Russian war-steamers, 
which had escaped from Kertch, had been run. ashore and 
burnt to the water's edge at Berdiansk. Here many vessels 
and extensive com stores were taken and destroyed. At 
Genitchi four days later the expedition burnt many corn 
stores and vessels laden with corn. All these objects were 
effected without loss of life and with scarcely a casualty. 

The heaviness of the blow thus inflicted upon the Rusisians 
was unquestionable, for the stores destroyed at Kertch and 
in the Sea of Azoff were alone computed to be equal to the 
rations of 100,000 men for four months. Moreover, it was 
now apparent that the available forces of the Russians were 
by no means so numerous as had been represented, otherwise 
they would never have allowed so formidable a blow to be 
struck without some show of resistance. This conclusion was 
confirmed by an intercepted letter from Prince GortschakofF, 
from which it appeared that General Wrangel, who com- 
manded the troops in the peninsula of Yenikale, and had 
repeatedly asked for reinforcements in anticipation of an 
attack by the Allied forces, had been told in reply that none 
coidd be sent. It was viewed by the EagHsh troops as a 
good omen that the successful descent upon Kertch was made 
on the Queen's birthday, the 24th of May. It had, indeed, 
struck the enemy in his weakest point — his supplies of food 
and the means of transpoit— and the results were not long in 
making themselves felt. 

While the war was bsing thus vigorously pressed in the 
East, the Peace party at home were bent on bringing it to a 
close. On the 31st of May there stood for discussion in the 
House of Commons a motion by Mr. Milner Gibson, then 
Member for Manchester, tor an address to the Crown, express- 
ing regret that the opportunity offered by the Vienna 
Conferences for bringing the negotiations to a pacific issue 
had not been improved, and asserting, that the interpretation 
of the Third Point conceded by Russia furnished the elements 
for renewed Conferences, and a good basis for a just and sat- 
isfactory peace. It was understood that this motion was to 

■ This most promising yoane offloer, ttie son of Admiral Sir Edmund Lyons, 
died on the 23rd of June following of wounds received during a bombantaiant 
of Ssbiistopol, by a portion of the AUiod fleet, on the IPth of tliat month. 
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be supported by Mr. Gladstone, Sir James Graham, and Mr. 
Sidney Herbert ; but on being assured by Lord Palmerston, 
in answer to a question from Mr. Sidney Herbert, tliat the 
Conferences were not yet closed, and that Austria was still 
charged with propositions for peace, these gentlemen brought 
their influence to bear on Mr. Milner Gibson, who consented 
to postpone his motion until aiter the Whitsuntide recess. 
Such was the position of affairs when the Prince wrote the 
following letter to Baron Stookmar ; — 

' 1 steal a morning bour to send you a little word. Ernest 
went away on Friday evening, having stayed over the cere- 
mony of distributing the medals, which was really in the 
highest degree solemn and impressive. The public was very 
enthusiastically excited and moved, for many a noble fornj, 
sadly shattered, passed in that procession. 

'The moment is an extremely critical one, and the pros- 
pects are not cheerful. The state of France just at this time 
is anything but tranquiUising, to j udge by what is reported to 
us on all hands, and the Peace party are working hard to 
make the Emperor as unpopular as possible. Canrobcrt's 
resignation shows there is something out of sorts in the Army 
itself. In Vienna, it is becoming every day more apparent 
that they have not resolved to ]oin in the war, but only to 
enjoy the advantages of a warlike attitude, and that they 
mean to use the pretext of an alliance with us for the purpose 
of fixing upon us a vile and inconclusive {sclUechten) Peace. 
Nevertheless, even the new French Ministry stands under 
Austrian inliuence. 

' Here a combination of the Derbyites, of Layard and his 
friends, and of Lord Ellenborough, which had for its object 
to overturn the Ministry, has fallen to pieces. On the other 
hand, the Peace party. Bright, &c., bring forward a motion 
this evening for peace d tout prix, to which the Peelites 
(with Gladstone and Graham at their head) will give their 
adherence I ! and which Lord Grey is to follow up by a 
motion to the same effect in the Upper House — a motion 
which has been concerted with Aberdeen ! ! Thus these 
people wil! present a public confirmation of all the charges 
which have been made against them within the last two 
years, and embitter the nation permanently against them, in 
a way that will make the reconstruction of a Conservative 
jjarty impossible. 

'Buoklnghcni Palace, SOth May, 185S.' 
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It 1 8 1 ng een 5u n s I it 1 ews of Sir James 
Graiia and h s f r end on tte subject of the war, were not 
in harmony w th tl ose ot the nj o ge lerallj'. But the 
pub! c e e taken by ^urj r se vhen thej learned, that three 
lead g nembers of the Go emn ent h ch had sanctioned 
the expedition to the Onmea, were about to support a motion 
for a peace, ■which did not secure the objects by which alone 
that expedition was justified. Could it be that the Govern- 
ment were about to be parties to such a peace ? Was this 
the condition on which the withdrawal of Mr, Gibson's mo- 
tion had been secured? Were they true, those whispers 
which were current, that Lord John Eussel! had concurred 
with M. Drouyn de Lhuys in approving the illusory proposals 
of Austria, of which the general tenor had, by this time, be- 
come known in the higher political circles? Fettered as he 
was by the communications which were still taking place with 
the French and Austrian Governments, Lord Palmerston 
could not speak out in terms which would at once have set 
these apprehensions at rest. The debate on Mr, Miiner Gib- 
son's motion had been looked forward to by the Opposition 
and the war party in the House as the opportunity for coming 
to a clear understanding as to the Government policy. They 
were resolved not to be baffled by its postponement. Accord- 
ingly Mr, Disraeli, on the 22nd of May, gave notice that on 
the 24th he would move the following resolution : — 

' That this House cannot ndjourn for Ihe rccesi without expressing its 
disBat'iBtaction with the ambiguous languaga and uncertain conduct of Her 
Hajeaty'fl tjovamment in retei'ance to the great question of peace or war, aud 
that, under these circumstainces, the House feels it a, duty to declare, that it 
will continue to ghe erery support to Iler Majestj in the prosecution of the 
war until Her Majesty shall, in conjunction with her AUicB, obtain tor the 
country a safe dud honoumble peace.' 

The Speech with which Mr, Disraeli introduced his motion 
was largely occupied by an attack upon Lord John Russell, 
in which the vehemence of his former hostility to Russia was 
contrasted to the yielding spirit which he had shown towards 
that Power in the Vienna Conferences. For two hours and 
a half Mr, Disraeli engaged the attention of the House, while 
he sought to demonstrate, by quotations from public des- 
patches — enlivened by the brilliancy of sarcasm and invective, 
which within certain limits are the life of debate — that Lord 
John Russell had, first as Foreign Minister, and again as 
Plenipotentiary, compromised the interests of the nalion. 
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Nor wore the Goyernment, said the speaker, less to blame. 
They had been weak and vacillating in their action, appeal- 
ing to Austria as a mediator, and vainly expecting her to be 
an ally. It was time to end these ' morbid negotiations ' for 
peace, which only inspired distrust in our allies, our generals, 
our officers, our aristocracy, and to close the Conferences. ' I 
am against this principle of " leaving the door open," ' I say,' 
continued Mr. Disraeli, 'shut the door, and let those who 
want to come in knock at the door, and then we shall secure 
a safe and honourable peace.' This we could only hope 
to effect by a vigorous prosecution of the war. The speech 
would have been more satisfactory if it had contained any 
indication of what the terms of a safe and honourable peace 
would be. But on this point it was silent. As it was, the 
cheers with which the warlike portions of it were received, 
showed that no change of opinion had taken place iu the 
House of Commons. 

Well assured of this fact. Sir Francis Baring moved an 
amendment, in which the House, while merely expressing its 
regret that the Conferences had not led to a termination of 
hostilities, was asked to adopt the latter part of Mr, Disraeli's 
motion, which promised support for the war. In the debate 
which ensued Mr. Gladstone developed the views of the mem- 
bers of the Aberdeen Cabinet, who had seceded from Lord 
Palmerston's Government, The burden of his speech was to 
urge peace on the terms offered by Russia, although, as we 
have already shown, these would have left her preponderance 
in the Black Sea where it was at the commencement of the 
war. He acknowledged that he had approved the demand by 
his colleagues under Lord Aberdeen for a limitation of the 
Russian fleet ; but contended, that Russia having abandoned 
the pretensions which originally led to the war, to continue 
it was no longer justifiable. What we now asked for in the 
way of limitation was, he argued, an indignity to Russia. 
All the terms which we had originally demanded had been 
substantially conceded, and if we fought, not for terms, but 
far military success, let the House look at this sentiment with 
• France, for obvious reiiaonB, attaoted niaoli mora value to Anatria'a active 
oo-operiiUoii than wa did. Austria, as we well knew, Imd awong reasons not to 
mo?s in the field ftganst Eussitt nntil tliat Power was, in effoet, disabled, for 
she had inaurrections to apprshend both in Hungary and Italy, agiunsl whidh 
chi. h<.^ In T-ooo..,.e her foroes. InwriUngto the Emperor of the French on the 
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the eye of reason, and it would appear immoral, inhuman, 
unchristian. 

The reply to Mr. Gladstone was undertaken by Lord John 
Russell, who had no difficulty in showing tliat the condition, 
that Russia's naval force in the Black Sea must be restricted, 
was no more an indignity now, than when Mr. Gladstone had 
joined with his colleagues in the measure, so coatly in blood 
and treasure, by wbieh we were seeking to enforce it. With- 
out such limitation Constantinople could not be secure against 
the designs of Russia. The refusal of that Power to submit 
to it was a sure indication, that she continued to cherish these 
designs, and that the peace of Europe would be again dis- 
turbed at no distant date, if the means of aggression were 
not taken from hev by the conditions of peace. Security for 
Turkey for the future, as well as for the present, was the 
object of the war. The ambition of Russia was illustrated 
and denounced by Lord John Russell with a vigor and elabo- 
ration of detail, in which no trace of a disposition to accept 
an unsatisfactory peace was to be observed. In fact, his 
speech influenced in no slight degree the vote which was 
taken at the close of a protracted debate next evening, when 
Mr. Disraeli's motion was negatived hy a majority o'f 100 in a 
House of 538 members. 

The motion of Sir Francis Baring still remained to be dis- 
cussed, and also an amendment upon it by Mr. Lowe, which 
proposed to pledge the House to the approval in express 
tenns of a, rupture of negotiations on the ground of Russia's 
refusal to restrict the strength of her navy in the Black Sea. 
But the debate upon these was adjourned till the 4th of June, 
after the Easter recess. A motion of Earl Grey's in the 
House of Lords on the 25th of May, in terms nearly identical 
with that of Mr. Milner Gibson, and supported by a speecli 
chiefly remarkable for its warm praises of the candour, hon- 
esty, and pacific spirit of the late Emperor Nicholas, elicited 
such strong opinions from every section of the House in con- 
demnation of peace on such terms as Russia was alone dis- 
posed to concede, that it was not pressed to a vote. 

While these agitating discussions were going on, the 
Court was at Osborne, where it had gone as usual for Her 
Majesty's birthday. The severe winter, the Prince notes, had 
wrought great havoc upon his finer shrubs and plants. Holi- 
day for the Prince meant little more than changing the scene 
of labour. Still the cares of reading and answering dea- 
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patches, and of an active correspoinienee, were liglitened liy 
laying out further Improvements on the property, and by ex- 
cursions to Portsmouth to inspect the transports lying there 
with horses to replace the losses in the Crimea, and to the 
Keedles to inspect the Victoria and Cliff End batteries, part 
of the Coast defences, in which the Prince had always taken 
a lively and wakeful interest. While at Osbome, the details 
were received of the operations on the Sea of Azoff, the re- 
sults of which were peculiarly gratifying to the Prince, aa he 
had long urged the importance of an attack in this direction. 
On the 30tli of May he writes to the Dowager Duchess cf 
Cobui^ : — 

'We have withdrawn here for ten days for the quiet sol- 
emnisation of Victoria's birthday. To-morrow, alas 1 our 
holiday is at an end, and then new fatigues and exertions of 
every kind, in temper, mind, and body, await us in London. 
Of our negotiations for peace nothing has come ; for Russia 
naturally recoiled from the proposition with which tbey com- 
menced, " de mettrejin d sa preponderance maritime ^ans la 
Mer Notre,'" and, after what had passed, we could not be con- 
tent with less. Both intelligible, but unfortunate, and so a 
fresh ca^^paign begins forthwith,' 

The same day lie ivrites to Baron Stookmar as follows: — 

' We return to town to-morrow, but before doing so I will 
send you a living token of what we are about. We are well 
and in good heart, especially since the tidings of the destruc- 
tion of the forts and ships at the Straits of Kertch, and the 
entry of our light-draught steam-vessels into the Sea of Azoff, 
by which we are put in a position to limit the Russian base 
of operations by way of Perekop, and to penetrate as far as 
the Don, and either to break up or to destroy their great 
magazines of supplies. In this way the masses of troops 
which the Russians are able to bring against us into the 
Crimea will be limited to an amount for which we are quite 
a match. Perhaps in summer their numbers must even be 
reduced. 

* In General Pclissier the French have at last once more 
found a leader, who is capable of forming a decision and act- 
ing upon it, and who will rekindle the spirit of the French 
army which has been dashed by Caniobort's irresolution and 
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want of firmness ( Weicli/teit). The recent night- attacks, in 
which the Russians have lost 6,000 inea, are a voucher of 
the fact. The Sardinians and the French reserves have now 
arrived, and the army will bo able to enter upon the cam- 
paign. 

' The English troops once more amount to 30,000 men un- 
der arms, and their spirit is excellent. 

' In diplomacy we are just as badiy off as wo arc well off 
in the field ! Austria seems likely to seal her own shame in 
the face of all Europe. The new French Ministry is as inca- 
pable as might be expected of a man like Walewski, and the 
Emperor's position most unpleasant ! 

' The Vienna Conferences, which it would have been better 
to leave open, must now be closed, if only to get the Minis- 
try rest in Parliament. Oh, Oxenstiern ! oh, Osenstiern 1 ' ' 

When this letter was written, the French and English 
Governments had both decided upon closing the Conferences. 
These were not, however, actually closed till the 5th of June, 
when the respective Plenipotentiaries of the two countries 
stated, that they now attended the Conferences at the invita- 
tion of the Austrian Ambassador, but that they had no pro- 
posal to make. Their Governments considered the refusal of 
Russia to consent to any limitation of her Black Sea fleet as 
final, and as no advantage from continuing the Conferences 
could therefore be expected, they regarded the negotiations 
as at an end, and tho Conferences finally closed. 

The Court returned to London on Slst of May. In antici- 
pation of the debate on Sir Francis Baring's motion, in wfiich 
all the debating power of the House of Commons was sure to 
be put forth, the Queen and Prince were apprehensive of in- 
jury to the national interests in the struggle with Russia, as 
well as to the reputation of statesmen who had guided, and 
might be expected again to guide, the destinies of the king- 
dom, if the example of Mr. Gladstone in the debate on Mr. 
Disraeli's motion should be followed by those members of 
Lord Aberdeen's Government with whom he had hitlierto 
acted in concert. The intimate friendship which had so long 
existed between the Prince and Lord Aberdeen justified him 
JQ making the late Premier aware of the impressions produced 
upon Her Majesty and himself by the line of policy adopted 

' Tlio nllusinii tore is to the well-known saying of Count Oxenstiern, ' Oli, 
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by his lato colloaguss. Hs accordingly wrote to him the fol- 
lowing letter : — 

' My dear Lord Aberdeen, — I had sent Colonel Phipps to 
your house, to know whether you were in town, and whether 
it would be convenient for you to come here for a few min- 
utes before dinner. He has not found you at home, and I am 
therefore compelled to wi'ite to you upon a subject which 
would have been much better treated in conversation than it 
can be in a hurried letter — I mean the line which your former 
friends and colleagues, with the exception of the Duke of 
Newcastle, have taken about the war question. It has caused 
the Queen and myself great anxiety, both on account of the 
position of public affairs and on their own account. 

' As to the first, any such declaration as Mr. Gladstone 
has made upon Mr. Disraeli's motion must not only weaken 
ua abroad in public estimation, and give a wrong opinion as 
to the determination of the nation to support the Queen in 
the war in which she has been involved, but render all chance 
of obtaining an honourable peace without great fresh sacri- 
licos of blood and treasure impossible, by giving new hopes 
and spirit to the enemy. 

' As to the second, a proceeding which must appear to 
many as unpatriotic in any Englishman, but difficult to ex- 
plain even by the most consummate oratory on the part of 
statesmen, who have, up to a very recent period, shared the 
responsibility of all the measures of the war, and that have 
led to the war, must seriously damage them in public estima- 
tion. The more so, as having been publicly suspected and 
falsely accused by their opponents of having, by their secret 
hostility to the war, led to all the omissions, mistakes, and 
disasters, which have attended the last campaign, they now 
seem to exert themselves to prove the truth of these accusa- 
tions, and (as Americans would say) to " realise the wliole 
capital of the unpopularity" attaching to the authors of our 
misfortunes, whom the public has for so long a time been 
vainly endeavouring to discover." 

• Ae might liava been axpected, both these points wore dwelt upon with 
very damaging effect in tho Jeliatfi, which tiogan nest day. One poBaage from 
the speech of Mr. J. G. PhQIimore, akin to many whieh might ba quoted fiuui 
spealtera of greater name, will serve as an iUustration. After hearing Mr. 
Qladakme's recent speech, he said, ' he could comprehend how great aaameg- 
nlScant preparations had shrunk into a miserabia defonee, how disaster and 
defeat had sprung from the bosom of victory, and how a fatal and malignant 
influence liad long paralysed the ectorprisB of our floi^ts and arinie*.' Of 
vor,. III.— n 
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' However much on private and personal grounds I grieve 
for tliis, I must do so still more on the Queen's behalf, who 
cannot afford in these times of trial and difficulty to see the 
best men in the country damaging tbemselves in its opinion 
to an extent that seriously impairs their usefulness for the 
service of the State. 

' The whole position reminds me exceedingly of the one 
taken at the time of the Papal Aggression, when also, 
whether wisely or not, the Queen, backed by the national 
feeling, was at issue with a foreign potentate, you all took 
part with the Pope against the Queen's Grovernment for the 
sake of peace. And you will remember that, when liord John 
Russell's Government broke down in 1851, the Queen had to 
go through a fruitless Ministerial crisis, which caused many 
of the anomalies, from which we are suffering even now, and 
this chiefly on account of the peculiar position in which your 
party had placed itself. 

'I write all this now, because the adjourned debate is to 
be reopened to-morrow, and I could not reconcile it to myself 
not to put you in possession of all I feel upon this subject, 
which I know you will receive in the same spiiit in which it 
is given. ' Ever yours truly, 

' AlBEET. 
' Buckinglmm Palace, 3rd June, 1S55.' 

The debate began on the 4th, but we learn from the fol- 
lowing letter by the Prince to Baron Stockmar, that he did 
not see Lord Aberdeen till the 6th. What passed in this 
interview the letter explains. It seems to have had little 
effect in modifying the views of Mr, Sidney Herbert or Sir 

oourae there wna not even the shmiow of a WHrrant, in feet, for the inferenee 
here su^aated, but utter what had jMssed, it was sure to take hold of many 
minds. No odBj' the speaker continued, ' could hear that speech without 
feeling that the Emperor of Eusaia lost powerful auxiliaiiea in the Cabinet 
which was overthrown by a dehata in the Honse. Whut had been the con- 
dnct of lie right hon. eentleman! He went to Mancheater, and told tha peo- 
ple there, that it was futile to attempt to prop up the onimbling empire of 
Turkey : he entered tha Cabinet of Lord Aben3een, and became a party to a 
war, which had for i(a esptesa ofajact the maintenance of the iulegrity and in- 
dependenoe of the Porta ; ba withdrew ftom office, and cama out the advocate 
of peace and the panegyrist of Euasian moderation.' In the oourae of a very 
bnlliant apaeeh m the eama debate, Sir E. B. Ljtton made one of bis most 
eifectiTe_point3, when he said, ' When Mr. Gladstone was dwelling, in o. Cbris- 
*i-ii spirit that moved them all, on the gallant blood that had bean shed by 



upon tht 



linda of hia EngilBli auiUence, " And shdl all (his blood have been 
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James Graliam, who both spoke in the debute iind strongly 
advocated a cessation of the war on the terms offered by 
Russia ;— - 

' TiiQ Vienna Conferences are now closed. What the 
immediate effect of this will be upon Austria we cannot yet 
calculate, although we may bo sure that, as matters now 
stand, it wiU not even yet strike a blow, 

' Our debate is still proceeding, and, as you will have seen, 
Cobden and Graham have made Russian speeches. I wrote 
a fiery [gehamischten) letter to Aberdeen, to which he would 
not reply in writing, but preferred pajjing me a visit yester- 
day. In a two hours' discussion 1 think I satisfied him, that 
Palmerston had acted precisely as Aberdeen would have 
acted, although the suspicion that Palmerston did not wish 
for peace may quite possibly be well founded. Nevertheless, 
had the Russians been only disposed to accept it, they might 
have had it, and upon a basis very favourable to them upon 
the whole. 

'The closing of the Conference is an onomious gain for 
our relations with Paris, where Walewski is quite in Morny's' 
hands, and what that is you know. The Emperor meanwhile 
is so obstinately wedded to his campaign plan,' which he 
expounded at Windsor, that he is quite unable to appreciate 
the advantages of the expedition to the Sea of Azoff ; and yet 
we have in one week taken there Kevtcb and Yenikale, 
destroyed Arabat, Berdiansk, and G-enitschi, annihilated nine 
steamboats and 340 sailing vessels and six millions of rations 
for the Russian army, taken thirty ships, 100 cannons, 17,000 
tons of coals, 1,000 head of cattle, much provender and ammu- 
nition, laid the whole Sea of Azoff under embargo, and cut 
off all possible communication with the Crimea from the 
East ; which we know for certain was the chief source of 
supplies. The expedition is to go to Taganrog. The Rus- 
sians have been obliged to evacuate Soujouk Kale, near 
Anapa, leaving behind them sixty guns and six mortars. 
Before Sebastopol the troops have seized the line of the 
Tsohemaja and the valley of Baidar, and can now operate 
against the line of commumcation with Bagtschi Serai, which 

' M. de Mornj had atrong Eussian proolivitiea, and was eravely auapeeted 
of usina; Mb position to promote the defiigna of Kuswwi diplomacy. 
' Waich would have dlre-''^ - ' '"' ' '^"■' 
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will forcG tho Russians towards the Bclbee. Thus military 
matters are in a very good position. 

' I will only hope that yo« are as well off as regards your 
health, and that you are repulsing your enemy at all points. 
' Buckingliam Palace, Itb. June, 1355.' 

The debate on Sir Francis Baring's motion extended over 
four nights. The eloquence of Mr. Cobden, Mr, Bright, Sir 
James Graham, and Mr, Sidney Herbert fell flat upon ears 
that were little inclined to adopt the praises of Russia, with 
which their speeches abounded, and their views of the terms 
of peace which should satisfy the Allies for their sacrifices in 
the war. The arguments of the Peace party found no more 
strenuous opponent than Lord John Russell. Nor did any 
portion of his powerful speech elicit a heartier response than 
the following : — 

'I cannot believe that if Kussia were left to work her tray undisturbeilly 
to the capital of the Turliish Empire, maltii^, perhaps, a little pcogreaa iu 
18S5, greater progroas ten years henec, and atill further twenty years hence, 
the independence of Europe would be secnre. Every one has read the stoiy 
of Ihe first Napoleon, when engaged vith the Emperor Alexander in condij- 
ering this great question, colling for a map, putting his finger on Constanti- 
nople, and alter some moments' meditation exclaiming, " Constantinople ! no, 
it is the empire of tho world I" I romember, too, another great man, the 
Duke of Wellington, saying, I cannot remember esactly on what occasion, 
that if, in addition to the forces of Russia m the Baltic, she was also, by 
means of Constandnople, to obtain the command of the Mediterranean, she 
would be too strong for the rest of lie world. That, I believe, is not only 
the recognised opinion of great statesmen, but it is also the pervading sense 
of this country, and we must not. therefore, allow Russia, either by a simu- 
lated peaci, or by open war, to effect the conquest of Constantinople.' 

Lord Palmerston wound up the debate, and spoke even 
more strongly the prevailing sentiment, both of the House and 
of the oonntry. Some words towards the close of the speech 
were received with frequent cheers : — 

' I say, the intention of Russia to partition Turkey is manifest an the sun 
at noonday, wid it is to prevent that that we are contending. That ia the 
object of the war, and not only to defend Turkey, the weak i^ainst the strong, 
but to avert injury and danger from ourselves. Let no man imagine, tbat if 
Turkey is destroyed by Russia, and that gigantic power stride like a Colossus 
from the Baltic on the one hand to the Mediterranean on the other, let no 
man suppose the great interests of this country would not be in peril ; let 
not the peaoe-a^ail-prioo party imagine that their commercial interests would 
not be deeply injured. . . . Trade would soon disappear, were the Mediter- 
ranean and the Baltic under the sole command ot a Euasian naval force, and 
that Power exercising a dominant control over Germany.' 
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Lord Palmerstoii ooiicluded by recommending that Mr. 
Lowe's amendment sliould be negatived, and Sir Francis 
Baring's resolution unanimously agreed to. ITiis course, he 
reported to the Queen the same evening, 'was acquiesced 
in by Mr, Walpole and Mr. Gladstone, and adopted by the 
House.' 

The next day the Prince presided at the annual Trinity 
House dinner, and what he said upon this occasion has prob- 
ably attracted more attention than any of his speeches. It 
had been meditated in the quietude of Osborne, and as the 
leading jounial said of it at the time, the Prince had ' put 
more point into an address that cannot have taken three min- 
utes to utter, than some parliamentary orators can accomplish 
in two houi-s.' No one was in a better position than the Prince 
to know and estimate the difficulties under which a war, on 
which men's minds are divided, must be carried on against 
a despotic Power by a country with a free press, and a gov- 
ernment whose every action is open to the often impatient 
challenge of members of both Houses, actuated, it may he, 
by strong prepossessions, or misled by imperfect information. 
The country had profited by what the press had done in call- 
ing attention to what was going on in the Crimea ; but its 
action was not all for good. Our journals were constantly 
giving the Russians the information which generals seek for 
with eagerness, but under great difficulties, through the me- 
dium of spies and deserters. 'We do not learn much from 
you (the French),' the present Emperor had said only a few 
weeks before to Greneral Lagardie, a French officer, who had 
been taken prisoner the day before the battle of the Alma. 
'It is the English press which gives us information, and 
certes, it has been most valuable to us.' ° Our plans had often 
been thwarted nnd great loss of life had resulted from this 
cause; and not only Lord Eaglan, but his successor Gen- 
eral Simpson," and other officers in responsible positions, had 
frequently expressed doubts whether England could carry on 

' The flict ie mentioned in a private 1)espateli to Lord Clarendon from Lord 
Cowlej^ Pane, 25th April, 1R55. 

" 'There ia patairoph in the Mominff Foet,' General Biropeon write,' to 
Lord Pnnmure (aith July, 1865), ' mving the exact streERth of our guards s 
the IrencheH, lines of relief, &c. It ie very disgusting to read theae thinea 
whiii are read at aobaatopo! some daya bBfora thaj reach ue hare.' 'rli< 



whjii are read at aobaatopo! some daya before thaj reach 

- - °" -pedition to Kertchwaamair'- •'—*-"■- "" 

uhance of divol^ng tlia 



of the expedition to Kertch was mainly due to the faot that the Eng- 
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war, unless the press put some restraint upon their corre- 
spondents at the seat of tiction. 

It is to some extent a natural curiosity, which details by 
correspondents such as we have indicated are meant to grati- 
fy ; but what lover of his country ■would not willingly forego 
the information which he derives from them, rather than 
cause a moment's embarrassment to those who are fighting 
his country's battles ? To check the evil the Prince seems to 
have thought that attention had only to be called to it, not 
merely as it prevailed in the press, but also tn the discussions 
in Parliament by which Ministers were embarrassed in their 
action, both in diplomacy and in the conduct of the war. The 
time for frank speaking had come. Who so fit to seize the 
occasion as himself, who, as the Consort of the Sovereign, 
had the deepest stake, as well as the warmest interest, in the 
welfare of the kingdom ? It was in proposing the toast of 
' Her Majesty's Ministers,' that he spoke as follows : — 

' If thera ever was a time when the Queer's Government, bj whomsoever 
conduclcd, required the support — ny, noc the support alone, but the con- 
fidence, goodivill, and sympnthj of their fellow-countrjniea, it is the present. 
It ie not the way to success in war to support it, however ardently and ener- 
getically, and lo ran down and weaken those who have to conduct it. We 
are engaged with a mightf adversary, who uses against us all those wonder- 
ful powei's ivhich have sprung up under the generatii^ InSuence of our liberty 
and our dvilisation, and employs them with all the force which unity of pur- 
pose and action, impenetrable secresy, and uncontrolled despotic power ^ve 
him ; whilst we have to meet him under a state of thitiga intended foe peace 
and the promotion of timt very civilisation — a civilisation the offsprii^ of 
public discussion, tbe fiiction of parties, and popular control over the gov- 
ernment of tbe State, The Queen haa no power to levy troops, and none at 
her command, except such as voluntarily offer theic services. Her Govern- 
ment can entertain no measures for the prosecution of the war without hav- 
ii^ to explain them publicly in Parliament -, her armies and fleets can make 
no movement, nor even prepare for any, without its being proclaimed by the 
press; and no mistake, however trifling, can occur, no we^css exist, which 
it may be of the utmost importance to conceal f I'oni tbe world, without its 
being publicly denounced, and even frequently exaggerated, with a morbid 
aatistnction. The Queen's arabasaadovs can carry on no negotiation which 
has not to be publicly defended by cnteiii^ mto all the arguments which a 
negotiator, to have eucoess, must be ^le to shut up in the innermost recesses 
of his heart — nay, at the most critical moment, when the complications of 
military measures and diplomatic negoHationa may be at their height, an ad- 
verse vote in Parliament may of a sudden deprive her of all her confidential 

'Gentlemen, Constitutional Grovemment is under a heavy trial, and can 
only pass triumphantiy through it if the country will grant its confidence — 
a patriotic, indulgent, and self-denying confidence — to Her Jlojesty's Govern- 
ment. Without this, all their labom's must be in vain.' 
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There were, of course, people ready to cavil at this speech 
as thougli it advocated the superiority of autocratic to con- 
stitutional government. But tlie Prince had the satisfaction 
of knowing that his real intention was appreciated, not only 
by all the most influential journalists, but by the country 
generally. The weighty words with which the Spectator 
closed a thonghtful paper must have given him peculiar 
ple^re:- 

' It may impose some self sacriSee upon sell-sufficiency to be obliged to 
hold the tongue, when privilege enables ua to prattle; but prattling and 
queatlomng may sacri&ce tlie blood of our countrymen; and certainly a loose 
talkii^ just now casts grave discredit on tlie instituMoaa we prize, and on 
the men to whom these institutions are entrusted ! The true and obvious 
moral of Prince Albert's admonition is, not to abandon our manifold bless- 
ings in order to acquire the military advanl^es of Bussia — which would not 
be worth tho price — but to show that our institutions do not incapadtate us 
from rivalling the Russian autocracy in ila unity of purpose and eonceutra- 

The Prince sent the speech to his venerable Mentor at 
Coburg, with the following letter : — 

' Although I have not beard one syllable from yon since 
yon left us, still I will not on that account interrupt my tid- 
ings about ourselves. The Times now reaches you, I hope, 
regularly, so that you are able to follow the course of public 
life here. You will have been horrified at the speeches of the 
leaders of the Peelite party. To-day Mr. Layard'a debate on 
" Administrative Reform " and "The Right Man in the Right 
Place " will be concluded. The new Association makes no 
way, because its object is too vague, and its promoters are 
too violent, too interested, and untruthful, 

' Tho few words which I apoke last week at the Trinity 
House, as to the necessity for supporting the Government, 
which had to conduct the war, have attracted much atten- 
tion, and produced that decided impression which truth alone 
is able to produce. I enclose the speech and some newspaper 
criticisms upon it. 

'The Cattle Market, which I opened on Wednesday, is a 
wonderfully grand and beautiful work, which does the City 
all possible honour. 

' Victoria is wcU and cheerful ; her nerves are tranquil. 
Wo are to have visits from Uncle Leopold with the children, 
the Portuguese (Royal family), and perhaps also the King of 
Sardinia. When, wc do not know, any more than we know 
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wbeti Pai'iiament is to rise. Uncle Leopold, appears to bo 
very unwell, for he pats ofE his journey from day to day, and 
complains of weakness and fever 1 

'At the seat of war everything is going on right well. 
The fall of Anapa is a fresh blow to Russia. PSlissier is a 
"trouvaille," energetic and determined. Oddly enough, tbey 
are in Paris (I mean Louis Napoleon is) very much dissatis- 
fied since all our successes, "low" about our prospects, anx- 
ious, &c, I am at a loss to explain why I The advantage of 
the expedition to the Black Sea, of the taking of the Mame- 
!on and Port du Carenage, is in no degree acknowledged ; 
nothing but complaints, that the operations extkrieures have 
not been undertaken. 

' The nomination of the Grand Duke Constantino as re- 
gent leads to the inference that the young Emperor will soon 
be taking his departure, and ought to put Germany on the 
alert, for that is a dangerous neighbour. 

' Austria is oitt of humour with herself, with God, and the 
world, and has every reason to be so, for by a half-and-half 
policy she has brought herself into a position that I'cdounds 
little to her honour. 

'BaoiinghflJn Palace, 17th Jime, 1855.' 

This elicited from Baron Stockmar the following charac- 
teristic reply, in which he hits what he felt to be an impor- 
tant omission in the Prince's speech, but one which was in 
fact due solely to an unlucky slip of memory in delivering 
it;— 

' Your Royal Highness's speech was full of matter, and 
very well timed. That the press should tiy to weaken the 
lesson it conveyed by the assertion, that the advantages of 
the Constitutional system counterbalanced its disadvantages, 
was to be expected. But this assertion is only true, so far 
as a free Constitution develops a greater amount of material 
and moral forces than the forms of despotic government. 
What has in practice to be chiefly aimed at is the proper or- 
.i^anisation of some one given force, and every free Consti- 
tution increases the difiieulty of devising and putting into 
shape measures which meet the necessities of the hour. This 
difficulty must somehow or other be got over, otherwise it 
may very easily be, that an inferior, but well-organised force 
shall overthrow one that is superior, but is wanting in con- 
centration. 
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' Let me add, that I miss in the speech a saving clause, 
which by anticipation should meet the charge that the Prince, 
because of the disadvantages of the Constitutional syetem, is 
at heart inclined to award the preference to the despotic 
form of government;' 

To this the Prince replied : — 

' tt has given me very great pleasure to see your hand- 
writing once more, even though you are only able to tell me 
of continued indisposition. In such times words of consola- 
tion do no good, and all the eloquence of lookers-on is power- 
less to alter the feelings of the patient, nay, are not unlikely 
to make him impatient, and thereby to aggravate his suffer- 
iogs. That cannot be my object, so I confine myself to this 
piece of advice, that the first moment yon feel a return of 
strength should be taken advantage of for a jouracy to Ga- 
etein, and for calling to your aid the beneficent influence of 
the water and glorious mountain air there, 

' I am delisted that you like my speech, Tiie reproach 
that I have omitted a saving clause is quite just. There it 
was upon the paper, but it did not flow (why I know not) 
from the lips. . . ■" 

' The miscarriage of the attack [at S3bastopol] on the IStli 
was a sad affair ! Now the cholera has made its appearance 
again as enemy. General Estcourt, Admiral Boxer, and many 
others of our best people have died o£ it. The malady has 
been especially severe on the Sardinians. The Eussians are 
suffering fearfully, as was only to be expected. We are kept 
in hot water by the disquiet of our Imperial neighbour, who is 
continually sending telegraphic orders, to which, it is true, 
Pfilissier does not pay much heed, but he thereby places him- 
self in a very perilous petition, especially as the other Gener- 
als are allowed to send home reports about him. This is a 
terrible mistake {ungeheuer felilerhaft). Persigny, who goes 
to Paris to-day to fetch hia wife, has promised me to repre- 
sent the danger to hia master. This M. Persigny approves 
himself quite a straightforward, honourable, and well-meaning 
man, madly imprudent and naturalistic, and often very droll. 
To Lord Clarendon he will say, when they meet in confer- 
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ence : " Cepauvre Walewskt m'a ^rit un 
vous queje vous la lise?" " SHI vous plait," "A}t,Je Vat 
laissie d la maison, maia n^importe: die ne vaut pas la 
peine ! " He is veiy fond of philosopliizing, and I have had 
many discussions with him, which, as I could not always co- 
incide with his views, have ended in his taking me to hia 

' Uncle Leopold comes on Tuesday with Philippe and 
Charlotte ; and by tho end of the weelt we purpose to get 
away from the thoroughly used-up air of London. The po- 
litical folly and levity of parties and the press, amidst the 
terrible mass of business, makes one's head reel. 
' BuokingUam Palace, SSlh. Juna, 1855.' 
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The failure of the assault on tbe 18th of June, alluded to ty 
the Prince in his letter just quoted, was the first serious 
check which the Allies had received. On the 'i'th they had 
met with a signal success, the French having taken the 
Mamelon, and the position known as the Ouvrages Blancs, 
and the English the Gravel Pits, a Russian outwork in front 
of the Redan. Emboldened by their success, a simultaneous 
attack upon the Malakoff and the Redan bad been resolved 
on. Against bis own conviction, which was that the Redan 
could not be taken by direct assault, but, if the Malakoff fell, 
would be at the mercy of the besiegers, Lord Raglan yielded 
to the urgent demands of General P^Ussier, that the attack 
on both should be made together. The result realised his 
worst anticipations ; and the Allies were repulsed with heavy 
loss at both points. 

This reverse probably took more life out of the brave old 
soldier than all he had undergone in the severity of the win- 
ter and the anxieties of the siege, and, what was worse, in 
tbe merciless attacks to which he had been subjected at 
home. On the 24th he was seized with illness, and he died 
on the 39th, The tidings reached the Queen the same day. 
What grief they spread in the Palace will best be shown by 
the letter which Her Majesty at once addressed to Lady Rag- 

' Biiokinghom Palace, SOlli June, 1855. 

' Dear Lady Raglan, — Words cannot convey all I feel at 

the irreparable loss you have sustained, and I and the country 

also, in your noble, gallant, and excellent husband, whose 

loyalty and devotion to his sovereign and country were un- 
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bounded. Wc both fenl most deeply for you and your daugh- 
ters, to wbom this blow must be most severe and sudden. He 
was so strong and his health had borne the bad climate, the 
great fatigues, and anxieties so well, ever since he left Eng- 
land, that, though we were much alarmed at hearing of his 
illness, we were fuU of hopes of his speedy recovery, 

' We must bow to the will of God ! But to be taken 
away thus, on the eve of the successful result of so uiuch 
labour, so much suSering, and so much anxiety, is hard ia- 

' We feel much, too, for the brave army, whom he was so 
proud of, and who will be sadly cast down at losing their 
gallant commander, who had led them so often to victory and 
glory. 

' If sympathy can be any consolation, you have it, for we 
all have alike to mourn, and no one more than I, who have 
lost a faithful and devoted servant, in whom I had the great- 
est confidence. 

' We both most anxiously hope, that yoiir hcaltli, and that 
of your daughters, may not materially suffer from this dread- 
ful siiook. Believe me always, my dear Lady Raglan, 

' Yours very sincerely, VieioitiA R.' 

In a letter to Baron Stockmar a few days later {7th July) 
the Prhice, speaking of Lord Raglan's death, says ; — 

' Since I last wrote to j'ou we have added Lord Raglan to 
our losses. Spite of all that has been said and written against 
him, an in-epardble loss for us 1 There is somelhing tragic 
in the manner of his death. That he should survive the dis- 
aster of the bloody assault on Waterloo day, and then die of 
sickness ! The 18th was the nail in his cofBn, for he knew 
that his troops could do nothing under the circumstances 
which PSIissier had created, and to give them the order to 
attack was to send them to certain death ; and yet, had he 
not done so, the French army would have believed he was 
deserting them in the hour of need, and ascribed their serious 
losses to him alone." The choice must have been infinitely 

1 ' I always guarded myself from being tied down to attack at tlie earae 
momsnt as the Frenah, and I felt that I ought to havo soma hope of their 
Buoeeas bafore I oommitted our troops ; bat whan I saw how stoutly they 
wore opposed, I considered it was my duty to assist them by attacking myaelf, 
and both Sir George Brown and Genaral Jones, who were by my Hide, oon- 
eurred with me in thinking, that We should not delay to move forward. Of 
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hard for him. And yet the Freath insinuate, and, what is 
worse, The Times (///).does so too, that Lord Raglan is alone 
to blame.' 

In the same letter the Prince announces, with no small 
satisfaction, that the-Court, togetlier with King Leopold, and 
his son and daughter, are to leave London for Osborne on the 
loth. ' We are qnite exhausted,' he adds, ' by the heat, and 
the winding up of the affairs of the season.' 

Among the multifarious subjects of public and social in- 
terest, which at this time, as indeed at all times, engaged the 
Prince's attention, was one, which only now after an interval 
of twenty-two years, seems likely to be taken up and dealt 
with seriously. An entry in his Diary on the 4th of July 
mentions that he had, in concert with the Sub-Dean of West- 
minster, Lord John Thynne, drawn up a plan for the removal 
of Westminster School into the country, pulling down all the 
old buildings connected with it, and throwing open the ground 
adjoining the Abbey as a park to the public. The eminently 
practical mind of the Prince would not have entertained a 
project BO large in its proportions, and involving so consider- 
able an expenditure of public money, had he not considered 
it to be essential to the welfare of the time-honoured School, 
as well as called for by a just regard to the safety and the 
beauty of the great national Cathedral and Campo Santo. 

Although the affairs of 'the season,' in the fashionable 
sense, might have been wound np. Parliament was still to be 
the scene of some of the fiercest conflicts of a Session, which 
had already been prolific of unusually animated debates. 
The very warlike tone of Lord John Russell in the recent de- 
bates upon the peace proposals had led to a manifesto from 
Count Buol, the Austrian Plenipotentiary at the Vienna Con- 
ferences, in which attention was called to the inconsistency 
of Lord John Russell's language to Parliament with that 
which he had held, in common with M. Drouj'n do Lhuys, in 
his confidential interviews with Count Buol at Vienna, where 
both Ministers, Count Buol stated, ' showed themselves de- 
cidedly inclined to our (the Austrian) proposal, and under- 
took to recommend the same to their Governments witii all 
their influence.' Ou this document being made public, Mr. 

tliia I am quite oertiun, that, if tlie troopa had remained in oar tratiohea, tho 
French would have attributed their non-suooess to our reflisal to participate 
in the operadon.'— ./W*ai« JJeepodA, Zorii Baglanto Lord Faamare,W^ Sims, 
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Milner Gibson lost no time in seisiing the vantage ground 
which it gave to himself and his friends of tlie Peace party. 
Accordingly, on the 6th of July, he asked, in his place m 
Parliament, for explanations from the Government of their 
opposition to the views of their colleague and Plenipoten- 
tiary. If the facts were as stated by Count Buol, how was 
Lord John Russell's approval of the Austrian proposal to be 
reconciled with his remaining in office to carry on the war? 

It was only too clear that our Plenipotentiary had made a 
series of irreparable mistakes; first, m countenancing pro- 
posals which were wholly incompatible with the instructions 
of both the English and French Governments ; next, in not 
having retired from the Cabinet, ivith which he was at direct 
variance as to what were and were not satisfactory terms of 
peace ; and again, when he threw himself into the front rank 
to advocate a war policy, which by hia admissions at Vienna 
— admissions which were certainly as well known to Prussia 
and Russia as to the Allied Governments — he had in fact con- 
demned- Nothing was needed beyond Lord John Eussell's 
own reply, to point the invectives which it provoked from 
Mr, Cobden, Mr. Roebuck, and Mr. Disraeli. For in that 
reply he admitted, that in his view the Austrian proposal 
might, and ought to have put an end to the war, and led to a 
safe and honourable peace ; and that lie retained this opinion, 
notwithstanding the representations of his colleagues, on his 
return from Vienna, but had remained in office from a senst; 
of the public inconvenience, which at so critical a period must 
ensue from a fresh change in the Government arrangements 
so soon after the recent Ministerial crisis. It was obvious 
that no such plea would be accepted either by the party who, 
with Mr. Cobden, Mr. Bright, and Mr. Gladstone at their head, 
were clamouving for peace, or by the much more numerous 
party in the House, who were bent on a vigorous prosecution 
of the war, but distrusted the sincerity of the Government 
in carrying out the wish of the nation. Well might Lord 
Palmerston, in sending a precis of the discussion to the 
Queen, say, ' this evening in the House of Commons has not 
been an agreeable one.' 

What had passed in the House created great excitement 
in the country. The temptation which it afforded for dealing 
a blow at the Ministry was irresistible, and on the 10th of 
July Sir E. Bulwer Lytton gave notice of the following mo- 
tion : 'That the conduct of our Minister in the recent nego- 
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tiatioiis at Vienna has, in the opinion of the House, shaken 
tho confidence of this country in those to whom its affairs are 
entrusted.' Two days later Lord John Russell explained to 
the House, that althotigh at the end of April, and in the first 
days of May, he thought the Atiatrian proposition might have 
been assented to, he did not consider that they could now, 
' after the events and proceedings which have since occurred,' 
form the foundation of a satisfactory peace. Neither the 
House nor the public showed any disposition to accept the 
statement in mitigation of their displeasure at the position in 
which they found themselves placed, before their adversary 
and Europe, of carrying on a war, condemned by a, leading 
member of the executive government. The explanation was 
generally regarded only as making bad worse. Indeed, such 
was the prevailing excitement, that the stability of the Min- 
istry was in danger, a danger so imminent, that it was even 
doubtful if the resignation of Lord John Russell could avert 
it. To himself it must have been apparent that his continu- 
ance in office could only embarrass and endanger his col- 
leagues ; and on the 13th he placed his resignation in Lord 
Palaierston's hands. On the 16th, the day appointed for the 
discussion of Sic B. B. Lytton'a motion, Lord John Russell 
himself announced to the House that he was no longer a 
Minister. The danger was averted. Public distrust was 
appeased, for by this time it was well ascertained, that Lord 
John Russell had stood alone in his views, and Sir E. B. Lytton 
withdrew his motion with the general approval of the House. 

Even the opponents of the Government must have rejoiced 
at this result. These were not times to allow party or per- 
sonal feelings to predominate in the national councils. The 
words of the Prince's Trinity House speech, recommending 
unity of action, had sunk into men's minds, and were probably 
not without effect in tempering the tactics of the Opposition, 
He seems, however, from the following passage in a letter to 
Baron Stockmar from Osborne, on the 16th, to have felt un- 
certain down to the last as to the fate of the Ministry. 

After announcing to the old physician that Princess 
Louise, and the Princes Arthur and Leopold, had been seized 
with scarlet fever, and telling him of all that had been done 
to isolate them, to prevent the infection from spreading, more 
especially to the children of the King of the Belgians, who, 
along with their father, were then the Queen's guests at Os- 
borne, the Prince continues : — 
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' In politics also we have fresh causes for uneasiness at 
liome. Lord John is compromised by Count Buol's publica- 
tion, on account of the expressions which he made use of at 
Vienna, as to which questions have been put to him in the 
House of Commons, where he has roused so much indignation 
by his answers, that all parties have combined to upset the 
Ministry. He has resigned ; but it still remains to be seen 
ivhether the excitement of parties will be appeased hy the 
sacrifice, . . . To-day the debate commences on a motion by 
Sir Edward Bulner Lytton of want of confidence.' 

Next day Mr. Eoebuok brought forward a motion, founded 
on the report of his Committee of Inquiry, for a vote of cen- 
sure on Lord Aberdeen's Ministry, as the cause of the suffer- 
ings of our army during the winter campaign in the Crimea. 
The feeling of the public as to those whom they had at one 
lime regarded as the authors of those calamities, had by this 
time become greatly modified. It had run into other channels 
— bitterness against the members of Lord Aberdeen's Min- 
istry, who were now in tlie same ranks with the peace party 
— and a determination not to pursue vindictively the men who 
had done their best to grapple witli a defective system and 
with unforeseen emergencies, but to turn the sad experiences 
of the war to account bv avoiding the errors from which they 
sprung. The past could not be mended, — best leave it alone, 
was, in a word, the prevailing sentiment. It was expressed 
by General Peel, when he moved ' the previous question,'— an 
amendment which the House adopted, after two nights of 
debate, by a majority of 107 in a House of 471 members. 

The very next night, however, the Government narrowly 
escaped a serious defeat. By a Convention concluded with 
Turkey on the 36th of June, the Governments of France and 
England undertook to guarantee the payment of the interest 
of a loan of 5,000,000/. to Turkey. The French Chambers 
had already sanctioned this Convention, but the Resolutions 
introduced with a similar object by Lord Palmerston on the 
30th of July met with an opposition as determined as it was 
unexpected. The money was absolutely necessary to enable 
the Porte to bear its share of the costs of the war ; but with- 
out the guarantee proposed there was no chance of its being 
raised. To have repudiated the transaction would have been 
an outrage to our Allies, who might well have shrunk from 
further co-operation with an Executive, whose most solemn 
engagements were liable to be rendered nugatory by a Par- 
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liamentary vote. What stroDgcr confirmation could have 
been given of the diiEculties of a constitutional government 
than the possibility of such a result ? And yet the Resolu- 
tions were only carried by a majority of three, the numbers 
being 135 to 132. On reflection many of those who had 
voted in the minorit3' saw that they had made a mistake, and 
the Bill to give efEect to the Resolutions was passed without 
further opposition. 

In writing to Baron Stocbmar on the 25th of July, the 
Prince speaks of this critical incident thus ; — 

' After Lord John's embarrassing escapade, the Peelites 
got into a fresh scrape by suddenly combining with all the 
fractions of the Opposition in an attempt to upset the Turk- 
isk loan. The Ministry scraped through with a majority of 
three 1 1 otherwise the treaty which had been concluded, and 
already ratified, with Turkey and France, would have been 
broken and flung overboard. All " for a more vigorous prose- 
cution of the war," so runs the talk,' 

The subject of peace or war was again brought before the 
House on the 30th of July by Mr. Laing, in moving for fur- 
ther papers relative to the Vienna Conferences. The debate 
was chiefly remarkable for a powerful speech by Mr. Glad- 
stone, strongly marked by Russian sympathies, in support of 
the Austrian proposals, and in which the position of the Al- 
lies was depicted in the most unfavourable colours, and the 
continuance of the war urgently deprecated. The debate 
dropped without a division; but upon the 7th of August 
Lord John Russell, on the third reading of the Consolidated 
Fund Appropriation Bill, took occasion to revive the subject 
by a long speech on the prospects of the war, the probabili- 
ties of peace, and the position of the Continental States. To 
this speech Lord Palraerston replied, and while expressing 
the determination of his Government to give effect to the 
wishes of the country and to compel a satisfactory peace by 
an unflinching prosecution of the war, he alluded to the posi- 
tion taken up by Mr. Gladstone in his recent speech in the 
following terms : — 

' No man could have been a party to entering into the great contest in 
which we are engaged — no man, nt least, ought to have been a party to Euch 
a course of policy — without liaving deeply weighed the gravity of the strug- 
file into which he was about to plunge the country, and without having eatis- 
fiod hia mind that the cause was just, that the motives were auiEeienl;, and 
Uiat the Bacrifloes which he waa calling upon the country to make were such 
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miglit consider it ought W endure. Sit, tliere must indeed be 
grave reasons vhich could induce a man wlio liad been a pat-tj with Iler 
Majesty's Government to that line of policy, vrho had flBsisted in eooduoting 
the war, who had, after full and, perhaps, unexampled deliberation, agreed to 
enter upon the war, who, having concurred after that full and mature delib- 
eration in the commencement of the war, bad also joined in calling upon the 
country for great sacrifioes in order to continue it, and who had, up to a very 
recent period, assented to all the measures proposed for its continuance ; T 
Bfly, there must, indeed, be geave reasons which could induce a man, who hod 
been so far a party to the measures of the Government, utterly to change his 
opinions, to declare this war unnecessary, unjust, and impohtic, to set before 
the country all the imaginary disasters with which his inncy could supply 
him, and to magnify and eiaggerate the force of the enemy and the difficul- 
ties of our position.' 

In this part of Lord Palmerston's speech he struck a note 
wiiich awakened a lively response both in the House and in 
the country. Nor was he less sure of their sympathy, when 
in referring to the argument used by some of the Peace party, 
that Turkey had herself been satisfied with the Austrian pro- 
posals, he said, that the objects for which the war was under- 
taken were far too wide and important to depend solely upon 
the decision of the Turkish Government. The protection of 
Turkey was one of these objects, but only one, and not for 
the sate of Turkey merely, but as a means to an end. Be- 

Eond the rnere question of the defence of Tiwkey, was the 
yrger object of repressing the grasping ambition of Russia ; 
an ambition, he continued, ' which aims at the moral and 
physical subjugation of the Continent of Europe, and the ex- 
tinction of those principles of political and commercial liberty 
upon which the independent existence of the kingdoms of 
Eiurope must mainly depend.' The Grovernments of England 
and France, therefore, had, in his view, as great, and perhaps 
a greater interest, in the question what the terms of peace 
should be, than the Government of Turkey itself. 

On the 14th of August Parliament was prorogued by Com- 
mission. The session bad not been altogether barren of meas- 
ures of importance. The first of the Acts for regulating the 
local government of the metropolis, and for the establishment 
of Joint Stock companies with limited liability, were passed. 
Measures were also taken for improving the Constitution of 
New South Wales, Victoria, and Tasmania, and the stamp 
duty on newspapers was abolished. In the Queen's Speech 
the French alliance was dwelt upon with marked emphasis. 
Her Majesty trusts, it said, ' that an alliance founded on a 
sense of the general interests of Europe, and consolidated by 
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good faith, will long survive the events which liRvc given rise 
to it, and will contribute to the permanent well-being and 
prosperity of the two great nations, whom it has linked in. 
the bonds of honourable friendship.' This language was felt 
to' be most appropriate, on the eve of the visit which the 
Queen and Prince were within the next few days to pay to 
the Emperor at Paris, and which was now being looked for- 
ward to on both sides o£ the Channel with the liveliest in- 
terest. 

The Emperor had wished that the visit should exceed con- 
siderably in length that which the Empress and himself had 
paid in England ; and had suggested a programme to fill up 
the time, the attractions of which were difficult to resist. But 
the visit had to be restricted to eight days, for reasons ex- 
pressed in the following passages of a letter from Lord Clar- 
endon to Lord Cowley ('i'tli July) : — 

'The Emperor is, Ibe]ieTe,awarc, that the Queen's life i3 one of incessant 
occupation and fatiguing business, but he may perhaps not know, that it is 
absolutely indispensable for her health to pass some weelta in Scotland, and 
to be invigorated by the mountain air. She cannot remain there after the 
first week in October, and she cannot this year arrive before the first week in 
September. I am sure, therefore, that consideration for Iler Majesty will 
outweigh witli the Emperor any feeling of disappointment he may enter- 
tdn, that die Queen's visit will not be quite so long as he haa kindly de- 
sired it should be.' 

It was accordins^ly arranged that the visit should begin 
on Saturday the 18th and terminate on Monday the 37th of 
August. 

Before that time several important incidents in connection 
with the war had taken place. The Baltic Fleet, under Rear- 
Admiral Dundas, after several minor operations, in concert 
with the French squadron addressed itself to the bombard- 
ment of Sweaborg — an operation which, for want of gun- 
boats, Sir Charles Napier had declined to hazard in 1854. On 
the morning of the 9th of August the bombardment was 
opened. Shot, shell, and rockets rained into the fortress 
from our gun and mortar boats, and the batteries which the 
French had established on one of the many neighbouring 
islands. The bombardment was continued with little inter- 
mission tilt four o'clock on the morning of the 11th, by which 
time it was computed, that no less than a thousand tons of shot 
and shell had been thrown into the place by the English alone. 
Finding the destruction of the stores and arsenals and every 
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building of inipcrtance to be complete, the Admiral resolved 
to make no further attempt on the fortifications themselves, 
as this must have cost many lives, without any corresponding 
advantage, even if successful. As it was, he was able, when 
reporting to the Admiralty on the lltb the success of his 
operations in the destruction of this important arsenal and 
dockyard, to add that few casualties had occurred, and that 
no lives had been lost in the Allied fleets. 

Since the repulse of the 18th of June before Sebastopol, 
the besiegers had been pushing forward their approaches 
with so much energy, that it was obvious to their adversaries 
that a decisive assault was imminent. On the 31st of July 
General Simpson, who had been confirmed in the command- 
in-chief aa successor to Lord Raglan, reported to Lord Pan- 
mure, that his advanced trenches were within 300 yards of 
the Redan, and could not be pushed farther. Ho at the same 
time said, that the Redan was now much stronger than it had 
been on the 16th of June, and that any direct attack upon it 
must fail. A combined attack by French and English on the 
MalakoiF, he added, was in his opinion the only feasible pro- 
ject, that being the key of the position, and at the same time 
presenting fewer obstacles to an attack. The daily losses in 
the trenches were so heavy, that the assault could not be 
much longer delayed. All were therefore looking forward to 
the moment when Gfeneral Pfilissier should declare his readi- 
ness for the assault. 

The information which reached us as to the condition of 
the Russian forces showed, that their supplies of food and 
ammunition were beginning to fail. But we also learned, 
that the whole military resources of the country were being 
concentrated on the Crimea, with a view to some supreme 
effort. Men without end, it was said, were being sent thither 
as reserves, and a great blow would shortly be struck at the 
besieging forces. That Prince GortschaltofF had not attacked 
them before, it was reported on high authority, was because 
he had not hitherto had sufiioient men. Now everything ho 
couJd desire had been placed at his disposal for carrying out 
his plan of bringing an overwhelming force against the 
Allies, and the numbers at his command were said to be so 
great, that it was thought they must bear down any resist- 
ance. Experience of former encounters had taught us to 
fear little from superior immbers. And while we were thus 
warned to anticipate an overwhelming onslaught by the Rus- 
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aiati army of reaervcj we were encouraged to regard tbe 
reports with less apprehension, by knowing at what a fright- 
ful sacrifice of life the enemy was bringing up the hordes on 
which he relied so confidently to destroy us. The route from 
Sebastopol to Simpheropol, it was ascertained upon the au- 
thority of a Russian eye-witness, speaking at St. Petersburg, 
was already so encumbered with dead bodies, dead horses and 
dead cattle, that the whole line was infected with pestilen- 
tial vapours, was impassable for vehicles, and could only be 
traversed on horseback. 

The threatened blow was struck on the 16th of August at 
what is now known as the Battle of the Tscliernaja. The 
attack on the position of the Allies on that river was planned 
at St. Petersburg, and it had been looked forward to there as 
certain to result in the raising of the siege. From fifty to 
sixty thousand Russians were engaged in it. The brunt of 
the attack had to be home by the French, and tiiey threw it 
back with a firmness and vigour on which the weight of the 
Russian columns could make no impression. The battle, 
which had begun while the mists of the dawn hung heavily 
upon the valley of the Tscbernaja, had been decided by 9 a. m., 
by which time it had become obvious, that the Russians were 
in full retreat. The French loss in killed was comparatively 
small. The loss of the Russians was estimated at about 
3,000 kUled, and 5,000 wounded. Four hundred prisoners 
were taken. On the bodies of tlie dead were found four days' 
rations, but no water, so confident had their leaders been of 
securing their hold upon the Tschemaja. ' The men dead in 
the field,' General Bernard wrote to Colonel Phipps (18th 
August), ' looked worn and miserable ; the Grenadiers of the 
Guard were there, men 6 feet 4 ! and well dressed, but thin 
and worn also. The generality were men .... badly clothed, 
and badly fed, many very young,' AH this told a tale of ex- 
haustion, which gave fresh encouragement to the Allies. The 
annihilation of the stores on the Sea of Azoff had begun to 
tell. If the forces already on the spot bore such evident 
marks of being badly fed, there was little to be apprehended 
from any further reinforcements of men which Russia might 
be able to send to the front, as they must increase the em- 
barrassment of the enemy from the already failing supplies 
of provisions. 

The brilliant success of the French on the Tschernaja 
earns most opportunely to stimulate the feelings of tlieir 
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countrymen at home in favour of the prosecution of the war. 
Some such stimulus was needed. The war had appealed to 
no French national sentiment, it offered no palpable material 
gain, it inspired no popular enthusiasm. It had already in- 
volved large sacrifices in men and money, and a peace, which 
might secure the balance of power in Europe, but gave 
France not an inch of additional territory, offered but a sorry 
premium for further drains on the national resources. The 
current talk in the higher circles in Paris was, that France 
was merely playing the game of England, and those in whom 
the old jealousies of this country still lingered saw, not with- 
out chagrin, that we were so rapidly redeeming the defects 
of our system, which had drawn upon us so much contemp- 
tuous obloquy some months before, as a nation whose fighting 
powers were used up, that our superiority in all the qualities 
necessary for success in the field was likely before long to 
become established beyond all question. It was said at this 
time by one of the beat informed politicians in France, that 
the facta which appeared in official reports and private cor- 
respondence, compelled their statesmen to acknowledge that 
English officers were superior to their own in practical abil- 
ity, in military coup-d'ceil, in sagacity and foresight. 'They 
have better understood the nature of the dangers to be met, 
and the means to overcome them. England, it was added, 
'will come out of this war with a perfect military organi- 
sation, and with a formidable army, She will be indebted for 
this to the French Alliance. There is wisdom and foresight 
on our part 1 We are wide awake to this fact. We know 
the tough mettle of English statesmen. They will find the 
way to repair the errors into which they have been led by 
false systems of economy ; and in proof of this, we see the 
House of Commons, despite the persevering interference of 
the Opposition, refusing the Government nothing they ask 
for. The war, beyond all doubt, will augment England's 
strength and influence both abroad and at home.' 

Such being the prevalent tone of opinion in Paris, the 
success of the Tschemaja was manifestly well timed, both for 
strengthening the Emperor's hand in carrying on the war 
against the manifold influences which were at work to shake 
his resolution, and as a prelude to the amval in France of 
the English Queen. No English Sovereign has set foot with- 
in Paris since Henry VI., and he had come there claiming to 
be its king, and not, as now, to knit more closely the bonds 
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of an alliance necessary to the repose of Europe, There were, 
it is true, Frenchmen high in position who predicted, that no 
such reception would await our Queen in Paris as had greeted 
the Emperor and Empress in London. Such show of welcome 
as might be given would be organised, not spontaneous. No 
enthusiasm would be awakened. The Legitimists would look 
coldly on a visit, which would give prestige and stability to 
the Emperor. The Orleanists, embittered at the cordialitj' 
of an. alQance with one whom they regarded as an usurper, an 
alliance more close, more truly cordial, than that which Louis 
Philippe had affected to cement, would take care to mark 
their estrangement by holding aloof from every demonstra- 
tion of welcome. The mass of the Parisians, on the other 
hand, were said to have become too much absorbed in the 
pursuit of gain to set a value on whatever dignity might be 
added to their country by the friendly visit of the English 
Sovereign ; while the extreme Democrats would show no 
honour to the guests, however illustrious, of the man of De- 
cember, 

Such were the predictions current in many influential 
i|uarters as to the probable failure of the visit of the Queen 
iuid Prince to France. How completely they were fnlsificd 
will presently be shown. 
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Yiait of Ui9 Queen snd Prince to the Emperoi' of Uie Frcneb. 

EvEX in his busiest times the Prince seems generally to 
have made leisure to keep up his correspondence with Baron 
Sfcockmar. But sucli was the pressure upon him at this time, 
that he did not write to him for nearly a month, although he 
knew how anxious his old friend would be for tidings from 
himself, not merely about public affairs, but about the prog- 
ress of the Royal children, four in number, who had been 
attacked by scarlet fever. On the 4th of August the Prince 
wag able to announce to him that, although the Princess 
Alice, who had caught the fever from her sister, was still a 
prisoner to her room, the Princess Louise and the Princes 
Arthur and Leopold were convalescent. The two elder chil- 
dren had escaped the infection, and were to accompany the 
Qieen and Prince to Paris on the 18th. The Prince adds : 

'I often think of your illustration of the peasant who 
wants to wait till the river runs by before he crosses.' This 
is what happens with my wish to write to you, and to find a 
quiet morning for doing so. Only yesterday the King of 
Portugal arrived with his suite, and he establishes a claim 
upon the day, which is already heavily forestalled. He lives 
on board our new yacht, so as to keep clear of infection in 
the house, and we interchange visits by bout. They are well, 
and Pedro is much and earnestly engrossed with his future 
great and difficult vocation. I counsel him to separate every- 
thing that is merely personal from what is essential, and to 
concern himself only with the latter. All the misfortunes of 
Portugal have arisen from dealing exclusively with the 
former,' 

In the same letter, ivritten before the Russian defeat on 
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the Tschernaja had materially altered, the aspect of affairs at 
Sebastopol, he says : — 

' In the Crimea no progress is making, and another winter 
stares ua in the face.' This was the opinion of many officers 
on the spot, who were in the best position for forming a 
judgment.' Whether we were to remain there as besiegers 
or as masters of Sebastopol, was a problem of which they did 
not at this time venture to forecast the solution. Their 
hopes began to rise soon afterwards, as symptoms of ex- 
haustion, and of preparations for a retreat to the south side 
of the harbour, began to become apparent in the Russian 
defence. 

The aspect of affairs, as we have seen, had brightened 
considerably before the day appointed for the arrival in Paris 
of the Queen and Prince. He seized his first spare moment 
after his arrival there to let Baron Stockmar know, that all 
had gone off well up to this point. On the morning of the 
19th he writes to the Baron from St. Cloud : — 

'I avail myself of the first disengaged moment to send 
you tidings of us from St. Clond. We arrived here yester- 
day evening at half-past eight, and met with a splendid and 
enthusiastic reception in Paris, I leave description to the 
papers, whose mitier it is, and only tell you that we are all 
well, that we found the Emperor in high spirits, the Empress 
in expectation of an heir and suffering, the nation flattered 
and friendly. The destruction of Sweaborg, the success of 
Riga, and the defeat of the Russians on the Tschernaja, have 
contributed to put people on all sides into good humour. 
Bertie, Vicky, Ladies Ely and Churehill, Misses Bulteel and 
Hildyard, Lords Clarendon, Breadalbane, and Abercom, 
Phippa, Grey, Biddulph, Clark, Gibbs and Alfred Paget, make 
up our party. To-day is Sunday repose (I) and English 
Church service. To-morrow the Parisian campaign begins.' 

In recounting the leading features of the visit to the 
French capital, we are again enabled to avail ourselves of the 
Diary of the Queen, who felt naturally prompted to preserve 
a record under her own hands of an historical event of so 
much interest and importance. Starting from Osborne at 
five on the morning of the 18th the Royal yacht, Victoria 
and Albert, which had just been com^ileted, reached Boulogne 
I 'The 3axk prospect of another itinter looms before as. It must he looked 
he fiioe, hut it is a piecioua u~'- "■' — '- '—'- -■■ ' ''-"-" •■- — i— —' 

•inplon to Sir George Bnmm, 3 
e Pnnce'a papers. 
VOt., II 1,^! 
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about half-past one, and advanced slowly up to the harbour 
amid the cheers of the crowd upon the long pier, which was 
lined throughout with troops. On the quay stood the Em- 
peror, surrounded by a brilliant retinue, under a broiling sun, 
while the tedious process of warping the huge vessel to the 
shore was carried out. ' At length the bridge was adjusted. 
The Emperor stepped across, and T met him half-way, and 
embraced him twice ; after which he led me on shore amidst 
acclamations, salutes, and every sound of joy and respect. 
We four [the Queen, Prince, Prince of Wales, and Princess 
Eoyal] entered a landau carriage, and drove through the 
crowded and decorated streets, the Emperor escorting us 
himself on horseback,' to the railway-station, which was 
thronged with an enthusiastic crowd, largely composed of 
ladies. 

Brief halts were made at Abbeville and Amiens, where 
the same crowds and the same eager welcome awaited the 
Royal visitors. The beauty of the country between Amiens 
and Paris arrested the Queen's attention ; but by this time 
' the sun got lower, and the Emperor became very anxious we 
should reach Paris. ... At length we passed St. I^u, Mont- 
morency — both charmingly situated — then got a glimpse of 
Montmartre, my first sight of Paris .... and at last wc 
passed the fortifications and Paris opened upon us. . . . We 
at length entered the Gare du Gkemin de Fer de Strasbourg, 
which was lit up and beautifully decorated, lined with troops, 
and filled with people; Prince Napoleon, MarSchal Magnan, 
General LOwensfcein commanding the Garde Nationale. The 
coup-^ceil, as we proceeded to our carriage, was magnificent.' 

Paris was enfele,ajiA what that means in a city so favour- 
able for festal effects, need not be said. The inhabitants had 
belied the anticipations to which we referred in the last chap- 
ter, by doing everything that taste and good feeling could 
suggest to mark tHe sincerity of their welcome. Imagine, the 
Boyal Diary continues, this beautiful city, with its broad 
streets and lofty houses, 'decorated in the most tasteful man- 
ner possible, with banners, flags, arches, flowers, inscriptions, 
and finally illuminations, full of people, lined with troops, 
National Guards, and troops of the Line and Chasseurs 
d'Afrique, beautifully kept, and most enthusiastic ! And yet 
this gives but a faint notion of this triumph, as it was. There 
were endless cries of " Vive la Heine d'Ant/kterre ! " " Vive 
V Eniperefur ! " " Vive le Frince Albert ! " The approadiing 
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twilight ralhor added to the beaiity of tlie scene ; and it was 
still quite light enough when we passed down the new Boule- 
vard <ie Strasbourg (the Emperor's creation), and along the 
Boulevards, by the Porte St. Denis, the Madeleine, the Place 
de la Concorde, and the Are de Triomphe de I'Etoile.' Here 
the light failed, as the Eoyal cortege pursued its way through 
the Bois de Boulogne to St. Cloud. Troops, with their bands 
playing ' God save the Queen,' lined the whole route from the 
railway to the Palace, ' artillery, cavalry, Cent-Gardes {who are 
splendid), and last, but not least, to my great delight, at the 
Bridge of Boulogne near the village and Palace of St, Cloud, 
the Zouaves, splendid troops in splendid dress, the friends of 
my dear Guards. 

' In all this blaze of light from lamps and torches, amidst 
the roar of cannon, and bands, and drums, and cheers, wo 
reached the Palace. The Empress, with Princess Mathilde and 
the ladies, received us at the door, and took us up a beauti- 
ful staircase, lined with the splendid Cent- Gardes, who are 
magnificent men, very like our Life Guards. . . . We went 
through the rooms at once to our own, which are charming. 
... I felt quite bewildered, but enchanted; .... every- 
thing is so beautiful 1 ' 

What is said by the Quean of the beauty of the Palace is 
interesting now that it has bsen battered and burnt into 
irretrievable ruin. 'The saloons are splendid, all en suite / 
they, as well as the courtyard, staircase, &c., remind me of 
Brllhl. The ceilings are beautifully painted and the walls 
hung with Gobelins. The Salle de Mars is a very noble room 
and opens into the fine long gallery called ia Salle ele Diane, 
in which we dined. The room was terribly hot, for the table 
was covered with was -lights, which quite dazzled me. Every- 
thing was magnificent, and all very quiet, and royal. . . . 
Everybody most civil and kind. Marechal Magnan told me 
that such enthusiasm as we had witnessed had not been 
known in Paris, not even in the time of the Emperor Napo- 
leon's triumphs ; and General Lawenstein said, that all France 
would have come if there had been time. Tiie National 
G.iard were particularly civil and friendly. All regretted our 

^Sunday, 19(A August, — Awoke to admire our lovely 
room. The whole suite was no less charming.' Some of the 
rooms commanded a fine view of Paris, others looked out 
on the garden, ' with its fountains and beautiful long avenues 
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of beecli-trees, its orange-trees, and very fine and brilliant 
flowers.' After breakfast came a drive with the Emperor in 
the park, which, with its endless shady avenues, its beautiful 
foliage, and charming glimpses of country, has still happily 
survived the ravages of the siege of 1871 and the worse fury 
of the Communists. ' We passed Villeneuve VEtangy the 
little villa which the Emperor has bought, with the surround- 
ing ground and park, and which he tries to make as English 
and as private as possible, longing to get away from etiquette 
and restraint. . . . The Emperor was most amiable and kind, 
and talked of all sorts of things. He is much pleased at the 
good news from the Crimea.' 

The English service was read in one of the rooms of the 
Palace by the chaplain of the Embassy ; and in the afternoon 
the Queen and Prince drove with the Emperor and Empress 
to the Bois de Boulogne, which had recently been trans- 
formed by the Emperor into the beautiful park which it now 
is. 'Albert is quite astonished at it, and saya the improve- 
ments which have been made in it are wonderful. In the 
course of the drive, hearing me express a wisli to know where 
Neuilly was, both the Emperor and Empress very amiably 
proposed to fake us there. Accordingly they did so, going 
by several pretty coiintry houses, through the very small dirty 
village of Neuilly into the gates, where two pavOions remain 
all in ruins, with broken windows, grass growing in the walks, 
altogether a most melancholy picture of decay. Albert 
remembered it all so well. We returned by the banks of the 
Seine, which are very pretty, and remind one of Richmond. 
... A great many people cheering everywhere. . . . 

'A large dinner-party. General Canrobert, only just 
returned from the trenches — "fetata dans Us tranchees," he 
said, " il y a quime jours " — was the principal addition. He 
sat next to me. I was delighted with him, such an honest, 
good man, so sincere and friendly, and so fond of the English, 
very enthusiastic, talking with much gesticulation. He is 
short, and wears his hair, which is black, rather long behind, 
has a red face and rolling eyes, moustaches, and no whiskers, 
and carries his head rather high. He praised our troops 
immensely, spoke of the great difficulty of the undertaking, 
the sufferings we had all undergone, the mistakes which had 
been made, and most kindly of our generals and troops. I 
said I looked upon him as an old acquaintance, from having 
heard so much of liim. He said, " Je sim preaque un svjel de 
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voire ifctjeste" from lioiiig a member of the FislimoTigers' 
Company. Speaking of poor Lord Raglan be said, "C'kait 
un noble gentleman, que nous avons beaucoup regretU,'" and 
of the 18th of June, " Cela a tu4 lepauvre milord."'' 

Her Majesty might truly speak of General Canrobert as 
an old acquaintance, for, like the Prince, not a detail of the 
war escaped her notice. Every despatch from the camp, 
every weekly return made upon the model suggested by the 
Prince which reached the Government, were read by them 
both, and copies carefully preserved. Plans showing every 
addition to the trenches were sent regularly for Her Majesty's 
use, so that the exact position of afFairs before Sebastopol 
was as well known in Her Majesty's working-room, as it was 
at the headquarters of the Commander-in-chief. General 
Canrobert was, no doubt, surprised at the minute accuracy of 
Her Majesty's information. He told Lord Clarendon 'that 
he had talked to many people, military and civil, but to none 
so thoroughly well informed about the Crimea, the siege, and 
the armies, as Her Majesty.' ' 

'Monday, 30iA August. — A lovely morning, pleasant air, 
with a briglit sun, and the delicious fountains playing. 
Further satisfactory accounts from the Crimea. . . . Tiie 
Emperor came to fetch us to breakfast as before. The coffee 
quite excellent, and all the cookery very plain and very good. 
For breakfast and luncheon we have a small round table, as 
at home. , . . The servants very quiet and attentive. At 
a quarter before ten we started for Paris with all our suite. 
The Emperor has pretty barouches, rather smaller than ours, 
and bay horses harnessed just like ours; the livery dark 
green, black and gold, with red and gold waistcoats.' 

Tlie first place visited was the Exposition des Beattx Arts, 
which adjoined the Palais d'' Industrie in the Champs Elysges. 
The unexampled collection of paintings illustrative of all the 
modern schools, which must always be remembered with vivid 
delight by all who had the privilege of seeing it, was gone 
tlirough. 'The enthusiasm was very great, both at the 
Exposition, and in the densely crowded streets, and the cries 
of " Vive rSmpereur ! " " Yive la Meine d'Angleterre ! " were 
very constant and gratifying. I was of course always at tlie 
Emperor's arm.' 

From the Exposition the Eoyal party went to tlie Elys'se, 

' Our authority for tliis statsment is a letter of Lord Clarendon's, doted 

31st Augu3t,185J, 
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■where, after luncheon, tlie whole corps diplomatique, with 
their wires, were presented to the Queen, the Emperor mean- 
while himself driving the Prince of Wales in a curricle through 
Paris, 'not the least -interesting incident,' the Queen writes, 
'in this most eventful, interesting, and delightful visit.' 
Later in the day, the Emperor accompanied his guests in an 
open carriage to the Sainte Chapelle, and to the Palais de Jus- 
tice, which gave Her Majesty an opportunity of seeing by the 
way some of the most striking features of the city. 'In 
crossing the Pont au Change, you see the Conciergene, and 
the Emperor, pointing to It, said, "VoUd. oU fetais en 
prison t " Strange contrast to be driving with us as Emperor 
through the streets of the city in triumph ! ' Notre Dame and 
the Hatel de Ville were next visited, and after making the 
circuit of the Boulevards, and traversing the Champs ElysSes, 
and the Bois de Boulogne, St. Cloud was reached about six 
o'clock, ' No one,' says the Queen, after recording the pro- 
ceedings of the day, 'can be kinder or more agreeable than 
ia the Emperor, and ao quiet, which is a comfort on all, but 
particularly on such occasions.' 

' The view from our rooms and balcony, of Paris, lit up by 
the evening light, with the Arc de Triomphe rising conspic- 
uously in the distance, had a marvellous effect. I sat drawing 
on the balcony, and took a little sketch of the very pretty 
avenue which leads down into the town. Found afterwards 
Canrobert with Albert, who told us much that was very inter- 
esting, in fact quite touching, about his own position, and his 
feeling towards Lord Raglan, I gave him the Order of the 
Bath, and with real pleasure,' 

In the evening there was a theatrical performance in the 
Palaoe of the Jteinoiselles de St. Oyr, with Regnier and Mdlle. 
Brohan in the principal parts, 'the ensemble perfect,' 'After 
the play,' says our record, ' we returned to the rooms upstairs, 
and stopped in the Salle de Mars, where everybody passed 
by, the Empress presenting each in passing. We afterwards 
went for a moment into the Salle de Diane, where the ref resli- 
ments were, and thence to our rooms, to which the Emperor 
and Empress, preceded by their gentlemen, always take us. 
The night was delightfully warm, and we stepped out on the 
balcony to watch the carriages going away. 

' Tuesday, 31s( August. — At half-past ten we started for 
Versailles in many carriages, en paste. We passed by Ville 
d'Avray, a pretty village, with many villas about it. It was dc- 
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corated with wreaths, &c., the people out everywhere and vpry 
friendly. At nearly every viflage there were troops, or Na- 
tional Guards, and always some gendarmes in their handsome 
dress. We reached Versailles in rather more than half an 
hour.' After visiting the vast series of galleries and apart- 
ments, ' which brought to mind so much of the history of 
France, with its many strange and dark events, . . . we 
drove about the curious old-fashioned gardens, to see the 
waterworks, which are wonderful and endless. The effect of 
the innumerable ^'efc-tfeaie, with the bright sunshine, the bands 
{of which there were four) playing, the multitude of people, 
and the numerous equipages going in and out of the small 
avenues, and winding along the bassina, was very fine. 

'From here we drove to the Grand Trianon, and the 
small palace, with rooms on the ground-floor where Marie 
Antoinette used to live, and from the windows of which the 
view is beautiful. The Emperor showed me the room and 
bed (it had belonged to Napoleon) which had been prepared 
for us by poor Louis Philippe, when he expected us to visit 
Paris, and the sedan-chair of Madame de Maintenon, by the 
side of which, according to St. Simon, Louis XIV, used so 
often to walk ; also the pretty little chapel (excessively small) 
where poor Marie [Louis Philippe's daughter] was married to 
Alexander of WUrtemberg in 1838.' 

The Petit Trianon was next visited, and all its associations 
with Marie Antoinette were recallei Here the Empress 
joined the party for luncheon in one of the largest of the 
many cottages. 'Everywhere everything is ready; rooms 
prepared for us, and all Just as if one were living there. The 
furniture (which I believe comes from the Garde Meuble) was 
frequently of that period of the Empire qui a un cachet tout 
partictdier, and of which Mama had much at Kensington, so 
that I recognised in many places old acquaintances in bureaux, 
mirrors, tables, presses, &c., also counterparts to things which 
we have at Windsor, in china, and in furniture of the time of 
Louis XV. and Louis XVI, . . . After luncheon we sat for 
some time under the trees listening to the fine band of the 
Guides, and I made some sketches. The sun shining through 
the trees on the band, the ladies and gentlemen, the escort 
(Carabiuiers of the Guard) and the postilions and liorses, with 
the music, and the occasional tinkling of the bells of the 
horses of the chaises de paste, made the prettiest effect pos- 
sible. At a little after three we started again for St. Cloud, 
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I driving' io a phaeton witli the Empress. . . . Tliere ■were 
crowds al! along the roadj the sun was intensely hot, and 
there was a great deal of dust. . . . The view of Paris from 
our windows this evening was again beautiful. The air is so 
light and clear, and so free from our baneful coal smoke, that 
objects, even at the greatest distance, are seen quite dis- 
tinctly.' 

After dining quietly alone ivitli the Emperor, hosts and 
guests started at a quarter to seven for Paris on a state visit 
to the Grand Opera in the Rue Lepelletier. ' Paris was bril- 
liantly illuminated, and with the greatest taste. Under one 
of the triumphal arches was a lustre of lamps, which was ex- 
tremely handsome. The streets were full of people cheering. 
The Garde de JParta lined the staircase of the Opera House, 
and at the top of the staircase in the vestibule were my 
favourite Cent- Gardes. The box was arranged in the centre 
of the House just as when we go to the Opera in state, two 
Cent- Gardes standing where the yeoman stand, on either side 
of the box, and two upon the stage. The theatre is hand- 
some, and was full of people, and the reception very hearty. 
The performance consisted of selections of airs, duets, &c., 
from different operas, sung in costume, pronounced to be " not 
a very happy arrangement," and a long, too long ballet, in 
three acts, with Eosati as the principal dancer. The scene 
then changed, and a view of Windsor, with the Emperor's 
arj-ival there, appeared, and " Gtod save the Queen " was sung 
splendidly, and most enthusiastically cheered ; there could not 
have been more enthusiasm in England. We returned home 
at half -past twelve. . . . The Emperor was very cheerful, and 
repeated with Albert all sorts of old German songs, and 
Albert repeated some to him. He is very fond of Germany, 
and his old recollections of it, and there is much that is Ger- 
man, aiid very little — in fact, nothing — markedly French in 
his character.' 

' Wednesday, ^2nd August. — Another splendid day 1 Most 
truly do the heavens favour and smile upon this happy Alli- 
ance, for when the Emperor was in England in April the 
weather was beautiful. Despatches (telegraphic) from Gen- 
eral Simpson, saying that they had begun a vertical fire, which 
was taking good effect. The Emperor is full of anxiety and 
regret about the campaign. Ten thousand shells have been 
thrown into the town within the last few days, and they are in 
want of more ! ' 
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The early part of the day was devoted to a visit to the 
Mepoaitton, but only that part of it was examiaed which 
occupied the ground-floor. To accomplish so much, where 
the objects of interest were so diversified and so numerous, 
was a task involving no ordinary fatigue. ' England and the 
Colonies,' it is noted, 'make a very fine show, and our china 
pleases very much,' This, indeed, more than any other of 
our manufactures, marked the strides we had made since the 
French porcelain and faSence in the Great Exhibition of 1851 
had shown us what could be done in this direction. In the 
application of the potter's art to domestic uses, we were ad- 
mitted to have established a supremacy, which has not since 
been shaken. ' The Emperor,' continues our record, ' gave 
Albert a splendid vase of Sevres manufacture, representing 
the Exhibition of 1851, which he said was particularly in- 
tended for Albert, as to him that Exhibition was due. Albert 
was much pleased, for it is a cAef-d'ceuvre in every sense of 
the word. There are numbers of beautiful things in the Ex- 
hibition of all kinds — many which I recognise from the London 
and Dublin Exhibitions.' 

From the Exposition the Emperor drove with his guests 
to the Tuileries, now like St. Cloud charred and in ruins. 
'The Emperor took us into his apartments— up a short flight 
of steps— which consist of a suite of rooms, six in number, 
opening one into the other .... In his bedroom are busts 
of his father and uncie, and an old glass case, which he had 
with him in England, containing relics of all sorts, that arc 
peculiarly valuable to him. In some of the other rooms are 
portraits of Napoleon, Josepliine, his own mother with his 
elder brother, and one of her with his brother and himself as 
little children. These were in the room, in which we lunched, 
which is used as a sitting-room. There is also here the cab- 
inet on which Louis Philippe signed that fatal abdication. 
The Emperor took us up by a small private staircase to the 
Empress's rooms, and thence into a room where I received the 
Prcfet and the Munioipalite, who came to invite us to the ball 
at the H&tel de Ville, and wished to read an address, which 
the Emperor stopped. I answered that I would go to the ball 
with pleasure, and that I had been deeply moved by the re- 
ception which I had met with in France, which I should never 
forget. The Pr6fet then asked whether they might call the 
new street leading to the H6tel de Ville after me, on which I 
said — "Je serai Men flattee de cela — " then turning towards 
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the Emperor, "si PMiiperetir k permet" on which he cor- 
dially gave his consent. I then observed upon the beauty of 
the city, and all that the Emperor had done for it.' Some 
hours were spent in examining the splendid state rooms of 
the Palace, Then after a visit to the British Embassy, the 
Queen and Prince went to the Elys6e, from which they 
started on a drive through Paris incognito, ' with considerable 
tribulation. Tlio Emperor was much amused at our project, 
and directed where we were to go. We got into a remise ; 
I and Miss Bulteel, having put on common bonnets, I with a 
black veil down, and a black mantilla. We sat together, while 
Albert, and Vicky, (who had also a bonnet and mantilla which 
we sent for in a hurry,) sat backwards. In going through the 
gates, the curious crowd looked very bard into the carriage, 
which stopped for a moment, and we felt very foolish. How- 
ever, we got away, aud bjr help of my veil 1 was able to look 
out, and we took a charming long drive by the Rue de lEivoIi, 
Rue de Castiglione, Place VendQme, Rue de la Paix, all along 
the Boulevards ties Capucines, dea Italiens, Montmartre, 
Poissonnigre, Bonne-Nouvelle, St. Denis, S*. Martin, du Tem- 
ple, des Filles-dii-Calvaire and Beauraarchais, then by the 
Place de la Bastille {where stands the Colonne de Juillet), the 
Boulevard Bourdon, Place Mazas, over the Pont d'Austerlitz, 
where we had a beautiful view up and down the river, and 
along the Quaia, everything there looking so light and white, 
and bright, with great numbers of people and soldiers in bright 
colours, marchands de coco, &c., people sitting and drinking 
before the houses, all so foreign and southern-looking to my 
eyes, and so gay. We then drove along the Place Walhubert, 
to the Jardin des Plantes, then by the March6-aux-FIeurs (very 

[)retty along the Quai), Halle-aux-Vins (a number of curious 
ittle houses in a sort of garden), Qnai de la Tournelle, Quai 
Montebello, Quai St, Michel, then across the Pont au Change, 
opposite the old Tower of St. Jacques, and by the Quai de la 
Megisserie, Quai de I'Ecole, Quai du Louvre, back to the 
Tuileries safely, and without being known, at twenty minutes 
to six. We found the Emperor in the drawing-room below 
stairs. We changed our bonnets, and immediately re-entered 
the open carriages to return to St, Cloud, where we arrived 
at near seven,' 

A great dinner of eighty covers took place the same even- 
ing. ' At dinner the Emperor came to speak of M. Drouyn 
de Lhuys, and of the slrango part he had acted at Vicuna, of 
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his having been at first entirely for the war and the alliance, 
and then afterwards not so — hut having even insinuated, that 
France had not disliked to see Louis Philippe fall, on account 
of his alliance with England. ".Te lui at ripondtt," the Em- 
peror continued, "l,ouis Philippe n'est pas tombk A cause de 
son alliance avee VAngleterre, mats parce qu'il n'Uait pas 
sincere avee V Angleterre." I replied, that I could not suffi- 
ciently express our appreciation of bis great franchise ; that, 
if there was anything to complain of, or which he felt annoyed 
at, he should only speak out, and tell it to us, for that by 
doing so all misunderstandings and complications would he 
avoided. He said he only cared "pour les grandes chases ; " 
— that he would not allow at the different courts a French 
party to be kept up against tlie English ; but that he had 
great difficulty in getting this old and bad habit broken 
through ; that with the war he had had great difficultj- in 
making people in France understand, that it was prosecuted 
for the interest of France, and not to please England, He 
was, therefore, peculiarly pleased and gratified at the demon- 
strations of enthusiasm and joy amongst all classes on our 
arrival, as be could not have made them show this.' 

A performance, in the theatre of the Palace, of the little 
play of ' Un Fits de FamiUe^ with Bressant in the chief 
character, wound up this busy day, 

' lliursday, 'i'^rd August. — . . , , Albert left directly after 
breakfast for Paris to see the Exposition, I walked a little 
about the garden close to the house, with Vicky alone, and 
saw ihe Emperor walking up one of the nearest avenues with 
Lord Clarendon. We walked down the other side of the 
house not far from the gate, where the Zouaves were doing 
duty, and I sketched them at a distance : their dress is charm- 
ing.' Early in the afternoon a visit was paid to the Louvre, 
and a Hying glance taken at its multifarious treasures of art. 
Three hours and a half were all that could be spared for what 
it was felt might well have occupied many hours of every day 
for many weeks. To add to the fatigue, the heat was tropi- 
cal, and at the doors of the Sculpture Gallery, as many a 
visitor there in summer has had occasion to notice, ' the heat 
rushed in as from a furnace.' With the prospect of thfe ball 
at the H6tel de ViUe the same evening, the Queen was com- 
pelled to put a restraint on her wish to see more of the trea- 
sures of art everywhere around her. 

'We got back to our rooms at seven. Rested a little. 
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The band of tlie Guides was playing in the giirden ; and I 
afterwards sat writing in the Empress's littJe sitting-room. 
The band made me feel wchmUthig and melancholy. All so 
gay, the people cheering the Emperor as he walked up and 
down in the little garden ; and yet how recently has blood 
flowed, a whole dynasty been swept away, and how uncertain 
is everything still! ^1 is so beautiful here, all seems now 
8o prosperous, the Emperor seems so fit for his place, and yet 
how little security one feels for the future I These reflections 
crowded on my mind, full as it was o£ joy and gratitude for 
all I saw, for all the kindness I had received ! 

'We had a nice quite vertrauliches (cosy) little dinner 
with the Emperor, (The children went home to St. Cloud at 
seven, and were to go a little to the Empress in the evening.) 
We talked most cheerfully together, and he was in high 
spirits. We laughed much at a fine old-fashioned Imperial 
cafetiere, which would not let out the coffee in spite of all 
the attempts of the page to make it do so. We stood — and 
I thought at the time how very extraordinary it was, and 
how much had happened in these very Tuilecies, — with the 
Emperor, all three looking out of the window, which opened 
on the garden, the sound of music, of carriages, and people 
being heard in the distance, talking of past times. The Em- 
peror said he knew Madame Campan, who had been one of 
the dressers of Marie Antoinette, and had brought up hia 
mother, and though he could not recollect what she had re- 
lated in person, he had studied her Memoirs. In these, he 
said, she told how the poor Queen, having been summoned 
to appear [before the National Assembly], had to walk through 
Paris on foot, that she had herself lived in constant dread of 
what would happen, and what a hair-breadth escape she had 
had, when the mob ascended the stairs, killed the Heyduc in 
attendance, who was in bed, and were advancing to her, when 
one of them called out Mespect awajyemmes/ to which the 
ruffian, who was about to kill her, replied Hehn! and put up 
bis sword. The Emperor added, that Madame Campan said 
she never could forget this Ifeim, and still heard it in her 
ears, for with it was linked the saving of her life.'* 

* It may be interesting to compare tlie Emperor's reooUeotions with Madnma 
Ciunpan's narrative : — 

ls TTin g mid Ms family had ^ 
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The streets between the Tuilcriea wore brilliantly illumi- 
nated. The building itscll was a blaze of light, and the 
whole arrangements for the ball on a scale of the utmost 
splendour, yet ' all in the very best taste.' 

'The entrance,' Her Majesty writes, 'decorated with flags 
and flowers, and emblems, with fountains under the staircase, 
and two statues representing England and France, was most 
beautiful, and, as the Emperor observed to me, "faisait I'effet 
des Mille et une Ntiits. "... We went into a very fine long 
salon, where there was a haut-pas with chairs. The Empress 
and I sat in the middle, the Emperor to my right, Albert to 
my left, with Prince Napoleon next to him, and Princesse 
Mathilde next the Emperor. One quadrille of only four 
couple was danced, the Emperor and I, with Albert and Prin- 
cesse Mathilde, opposite Prince Napoleon and Madame Hauss- 
mann, Prince Adalbert and I-ady Cowley. After this, one 
valse was danced. Some Arabs from Algeria, fine-looking; 
and very picturesque men, in long white burnouses, came and 
kissed the Emperor's hand. Several kissed my hand. One 
in particular (a Cadi, a chieftain, and a priest), all in white 
from head to foot, was very handsome and imposing,' The 
tour of the magnificent rooms, all doomed to be ' charred and 
levelled with the common dust' by the fury of the Commune 
in 1871, was then made. ' We stopped for two or three min- 
utes in the Salle du TrOne, where Robespierre was wounded, 
Louis Pliiiippe proclaimed, and from the windows of which 
Lamartine spoke for so many hours in 1848 1 The Emperor 
said : " Cette occasion effctaera Us tristes souvenirs." ' On 
entering the carriage to leave, the Prince insisted on the Em- 
peror sitting next to the Queen, which he had refused to do 

trajet^ la rrfnfl fut voUe de sa monii'e et ds ga hovree. . . . Ji laisse h Phiitoire 
tons Ita liftaiii de cette Joumee, trap memorable, me beynani a retracer g^selqaes- 
U7W9 dfa (c^iMf afreuees de PitUtneiir du palmt des TuUeries^ apria que Ce roi 
Feat ouiUe.' Sne tlien describes the rush of tha mob. the nttacK an the Bwiss 
fjwM, and the masancres thM; took place. ' JVbas alUons toutes perir, gua?id 
«n hammt a longve iarbe arriva en mani de la part de PeUon, " Faitet grace 
avxfejames : ne dfihonores pat la naUon." ' She went to look for her slatEr, 
and reached a room where the mob, mshing in, killed the ' Helduque ' in al^ 
tendanae in the Queen'a apurtments. ' Zes oesoesiW guitteut f Heidv^ue pour 
veiUr a moi. Le pea de largeur de reaaaHtr geTUiiC ies aasofsim,- mmsfavaia 
dga seriii «n« main (wHJfe i'enftmeer dans mim doa, pour me eaiair par mea 
vUsmemjiBrsmi'oaeriadubaadBVeecaUer! "QuefaUet-vouglo'iavl f" Z'hor- 
r^le Marieimii, qui allaii me massaorer, ripondU ma Hbib, dont le son ne 
aorHra jamais de ma memoire. L'aatre eoix repoad^ ee» seali mots : " On ne tae 
pas lis femmet." J'stais agenojix, jooa bowntan me lachaet medU, "IAve4oi, 
cogiiine, la nation ts fait graee." ' — Mimoirts dt la Vie de Marie Antoinette. 
London, 1828. Vol. ii. p. SST, 
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in going. ' However, that was the last time, for, ever after, 
when the Empress and Vicky were not there, he always made 
Albert sit forward. We went to the Tuileries. I took off my 
diadem,' in which was the Koh-i-noor, ' which Lady Ely car- 
ried back. We changed carriages and were at Sf. Cloud by 
half-past twelve.' 

Friday, %ith August, — Another visit was paid to the Ex- 
position, where the Prince devoted himself to the Agricul- 
tural section, while the Queen went through the galleries 
which had not been visited on the previous visit. A great 
review of the troops in the Champ de Mars was appointed 
for the afternoon. ' At half-past four,' Her Majesty writes, 
' we got into the carriages [at the Tuileries]. The Empress 
and the two children — Bertie in bis full Highland dress — 
were in the carriage with me. The Emperor, Albert, Prince 
Adalbert, Prince Napoleon, and a most brilliant suite, were 
alt on horseback. The Emperor rode on my side, and Albert 
on the Empress's. There were immense and most enthu- 
siastic crowds. We proceeded by that beautiful Place de la 
Concorde, over the J'onl de Jkna to the Champ de Mars. 
The coup-^aiil tliere was truly magnificent — from 30,000 to 
40,000 men, several rows deep, each regiment with its good, 
powerful band, and their fine commanding tambour-minors, 
their stalwart bearded sap&iirs (those of the Voltigeurs de la 
garde have yellow tabliers), and the very picturesque and 
smartly dressed cantinibres, all cheering, and the bands play- 
ing " God save the Queen ! " The cortege had become im- 
mense as we drove down the lines (only in the middle, as it 
would have taken too much time otherwise), having been in- 
creased by the Mar&ahauas-Cfhi^anx (Canrobert included), 
and the picturesque Arabs. We first passed down the in- 
fantry, then the cavalry, which are beautiful, and then the ar- 
tillery. This over, we drove into the ^ole Milituire, the 
Emperor alone dismounting, and handing me upstairs to the 
large balcony, in front of which the Emperor, Albert, and the 
rest, took their station. There we found Princess Mathildc, 
and sat down. Then the troops began to d^Uer in quick 
timp, which took three quarters of an hour; a beautiful spec- 
tacle, such fine troops ! . . . . The clothes of all the men are 
infinitely better made and cut than those of our soldiers, which 
provokes me much. The drums, too — brass ones — are much 
liner. It was a magnificent sight. Albert regretted, and so 
did I, that I was not on horseback. This over (it had been 
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dropping rain all the time), I took leave of the Empress. The 
Emperor came to fetch iiie, and I told him how delighted I 
had been to see these splendid troops, "qui ttatent lee cama- 
rades de ces braves troupes qui se battaient aveo les miettties," 
and that I had a real afteotion for them. The Emperor re- 
plied he hoped that this happy uoitj would ever continue, and 
that I should be able to look at them as if they were my 

' We drove straight to the Ifofel des Invalides, under the 
dome of which Napoleon lies, late as it was, because we were 
most anxious not to miss this, perhaps the most important, 
act of all in this very interesting and eventful time. It was 
nearly seven when we arrived. All the Invalides, — chiefly 
of the former, but some of the present, war, — were drawn up 
on either side of the court into which we drove. It seems we 
had not been expected, there having been some mistake on 
account of the change of hour for the review, which was to 
have been in the morning, but, in consequence of the fearful 
heat, had been put ofE by the Emperor to five o'clock. . . . 
The Governor, Count d'Ornano, was terribly put out at not 
having been preoenu. However, it all did very well. There 
were four torches which lit us along, and added to the solem- 
nity of the scene, which was striking in every way. The 
Church was fine and lofty. We went to look from above into 
the open vault, the effect of which the Emperor does not 
like, as he says it looks like " uii grand bassin." " On arrive" 
he said, " et on se demimde qui est clans le tombeau de VEm- 
pereur; on s^attend h voir de Veau id." The work and 
interior designs are, however, very fine. The ooffio is not yet 
there, but in a small side chapal d'e St. JiSrome. Into this the 
Emperor led me, and there I stood, at the arm of Napoleon 
III., his nephew, before the coffin of England's bitterest foe ; 
I, the granddaughter of that King who hated him most, and 
who most vigorously opposed him, and this very nephew, who 
bears his name, being my nearest and dearest ally ! Tlie 
organ of the Church was playing " God save the Queen " at 
the time, and this solemn scene took place by torchlight, and 
during a thunder-storm. Strange and wonderful indeed. It 
seems, as i£ in this tribute of respect to a departed and dead 
foe, old enmities and rivalries were wiped out, and the seal of 
Heaven placed upon that bond of unity, which is now happily 
established between two great and powerful nations. May 
Heaven bless and prosper it ! 
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'Tiie coffin is covered with black velvet and gold, and 
Napoleon's orders, bat, and sword, are placed at its foot. The 
Emperor does not intend to bury him here, but to take him to 
St. Denis, where all the French Kings are buried, his great 
wish being to legalise the family as a dynasty in France. He 
will leave the heart here. We went down into the vault for 
a moment, but it was very cold. We then left and returned 
to the Tuileriea by half-past seven. . , . 

'We had our nice vertrauUches little dinner with the 
Emperor (the children had again gone home), and we talked 
a great deal about the war. Some despatches, up to the 14th, 
had arrived, and Albert showed the Emperor " the Morning 
State," ' and spoke of the reports which we had received. The 
servants being still in the room, the Emperor began to talk in 
English. He lamented bitterly the want of invention and 
energy in both our commanders from the first, and the absence 
of any great genius. He then spoke very openly and frankly 
of the defects of our generals ; and we told him equally 
frankly what was objected to hie ; and nothing could be more 
satisfactory than the conversation, or more straightforward or 
honest than the Emperor's observations and propositions. It 
was just as if we had one and the same army ; and so, in 
fact, it is, but it is very pleasant to find this so in another 
sovereign. 

'It was pretty to hear the r&traiU, which sent the people 
(long after dark) out of the Gardens of the Tuileries. At 
half-past nine we went to the Op6ra Comique, not in state, 
though we were recognised. M'e were in the Emperor's pri- 
vate box, which is on the stage, ... It was Auber's pretty 
opera of "Haidfie," very nicely sung. The first act was over 
when we arrived. After the opera, before the ourfcaia 
dropped, "God save the Queen" was sung; I was obliged to 
show myself, and was loudly cheered. We reached St. Cloud 
by half-past twelve. The Emperor talked much of the war 
in the carriage. He had received despatches. It had rained 
heavily, 

' Saturday, 35(A August. — The air cooled and refreshed 
by the rain in the night.' At half-past eleven the Emperor 
started with his guests for the forest of St. Germain. ' We 

> The tabulated Return, showing from day to day tho exact numbBr and 
deserijition of forces before Sebastopol under the command of General Simp- 
son, and also of the eiege and field gune. These retams were regularly filed 
by the Prince. 
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arrived about half-past one at La Muette, a small rendezvous 
de chasse, with a few rooms in it, wliicli were again all ready 
and prepared for ue. 

'Mar^chaJ Magnan {grand veneur), Cotnte Edgar Ney, M. 
de Toulongeon, &&, all in the hunlsman's dress, dark green 
velvet with red waistcoats, high boots, and cocked hats, 
received us. Many people from the neighbourhood were 
assembled there, including good old Lablaohe, who was called 
up for us to speak to, and who cried when the Emperor shook 
hands with him, and said, " La Heine ni'a recommandi votre 
Jils." The dogs were then brought up with the huntsmen, 
who played a fanfare on their horns. Some young girls 
dressed all in white, with green wreaths, then asked permis- 
sion to present me with a nosegay and some fruit. They 
came, accompanied by the cure. One, a veiy young girl, 
began a long speech, bringing in our visit, the Alliance, the 
Exposition, &c. Suddenly ^e stopped, exclaiming, "Ah, 
mon Dieu I " The Emperor and I proposed to relieve her by 
taking the nosegay from her and thanking her, but she would 
not give it up, and said, "Attend&zt je vats me rappeler/ " 
which nearly set us off. But she persevered, and did recol- 
lect it for some sentences, when she broke down a second 
time. Then the cm^, who had evidently composed the speech, 
burst forth with the finale of " Vtve la Reine d'Angleterre ! " 
which set the girl right again, and she continued : " Vtve la 
Heine ^AngleUrre, vtve sa Demoiselle, vive son J'rince 
Albert, vive VEmperevr, vive PlmpSratrtee, vive tovt le 
monde ! " We laughed much afterwards at this little episode, 
for the effect was most comical, and yet the poor girl was 
much to be commended and admired for hi^r courage and per- 
severance ; she looked so frightened. . , .' 

After luncheon, A propos of which the Queen notes that 
the Imperial cuisine ' generally is simple and good, but with 
less variety than ours,' — and talking together for some little 
time, ' we went into the front room or hall, where we sat down, 
and I sketched a little, and listened to the music, which was 
very pretty. The Emperor was very gay, and danced with 
the children. We left about half-past three ; and drove to 
the old Palace of St. Grermain, where the rooms occupied by- 
Mademoiselle de la Valliere, and those in which James II. 
lived after his dethronement, were particulai-ly examined. On 
the way back to St. Cloud, a visit was paid to Malmaison, where 
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the Emperor in hia childhood had seen the Empress Jose- 
phine, and to the fortress of Mont Valerien. 

There was to be a state ball at Versailles the same even- 
ing. The Royal party, with the exception of the Empi^ss, 
who had preceded them, so as to rest and dress at Versailles, 
started at a quarter-past nine; * the pigueicrs cs^rryirigtotclies, 
which I had not seen since I was in Germany. It rained twice 
wiiile we were on the way, which alarmed us, but entirely 
cleared before we reached Versailles, the moon shining beau- 
tifally. The Palace looked magnificent. It was illuminated 
throughout with lamps, which had a charming effect. The 
staircase, finely lighted up and carpeted, looked not like the 
same staircase we had seen a few days before. The Empress 
met us at the top of the staircase, looking like a fairy queen 
or nymph, in a white dress, trimmed with branches of grass 
and diamonds, — abeautiful tour de corsage of diamonds round 
the top of her dress, and all en riviere, the same round her 
waist, and a corresponding coiffuie, with her Spanish and 
Portuguese orders. The Emperor said when she appeared : 
"Oomme tu es belle !^^ , . . We went through the Galerie 
des Glaoes, which was full of people, and one blaze of light 
from countless lustres. Wreaths of flowers hung from the 

' We wont to the window to look at the illuminations all 
along the grillage of yellow and green lamps, with our four 
initials at intervals, which were charmingly reflected in the 
water. The general effect was splendid. We next went into 
another room, from the balcony of which we witnessed the 
fireworks. These were magnificent — rockets, and bouquets 
of girandoles, — such as I have never seen, they rose so high, 
and the balls and lights thrown were so variegated in colours. 
Guns were fired the whole time, and unfortunately the smoke 
was driven by the wind too low, which slightly obscured the 
fireworks at the end, to the great distress of the Empress, bv 
whom the fireworks, as well as the rest of the f§te, had been 
designed. The Emperor had, I believe, ordered the guns, as 
he thought (and in that he was right), that something of this 
sort is always required to keep up the excitement, Tlie finale 
was a representation in fireworks of Windsor Castle, — a very 
pretty attention. We then returned to the ball and the 
dancing began,' 

The Empress did not dance," The Queen danced two 

' The Empress wus ttt this time laceintf, and in vo:y deliflate health. 
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quadrilles, the first with the Eraporor, the second with Priuce 
Napoleou. In these Prince Albert joined, dancing first with 
the Princess Mathilde, and afterwards with the Princess of 
Augustenburg. Several of the guests were then presented to 
Her Majesty, among others, one who was afterwards to visit 
the halla of the palace of Versailles under very different cir- 
cumstances, — Count Bismarck, then Prussian Minister at 
Frankfort. He ia described as ' very Russian and Jfreuz- 
seitung^ and as having said, in answer to the Queen's obser- 
vation, ' how beautiful Paris was,' — ^Sogar se/ioner aJs Peters- 
burg'' (even more beautiful than Petersburg). Dancing was 
then resumed, the Queen waltzing with the Emperor, ' who 
waltzes very quietly' .... 'This over, we waited in the 
celebrated osil-de-bmuf, where Louis XIV. 's courtiers waited 
for him pour Stre au lever, and which the ball-room opens 
into. It was beautifully furaished for the occasion with Beau- 
vais tapestry. 

' We waited till all the company had gone in to supper, 
and then began our procession, the guards, officers, &c., walk- 
ing before us. We walked through a number of fine rooms 
and a long gallery to the theatre, where the supper was. The 
sight it presented was truly magnificent. The whole stage 
was covered in, and four hundred people sat down to supper 
at forty small tables of ten each, each presided over by a lady, 
and nicely selected, — all by the Empress's own desire and 
arrangement. There were many garlands of flowers, and the 
whole was beautifully lit up with innumerable chandeliers. 
The boxes were full of spectators, and a band was playing, 
but not visible. We sat at a small table in the centre box, 
with only the Emperor and Empress, the two children, Prince 
Napoleon, Princess Mathilde, and Prince Adalbert. It was 
one of the finest and most magnificent sights we had ever 
witnessed ; there had not been a ball at Versailles since the 
time of Louis XVI., and the present one had been arranged 
after a print of a fgte given by Louis XV. The supper over, 
we returned to the Salle des Glaces, where there was one more 
waltz, which the Emperor danced with Vicky. . . . 

' It was near two when we left. . . . The Emperor, as he 
led me away, said, "C'esi terrible, que ce soit ravant-dernier 
3oir/^' which I was equally sorry for. I observed, I hoped he 
would come to England again, to which he replied, "Most 
certainly. Mats, n'est-ce pas, vousrevietidrez f Oomme nous 
nous connaissons maintenant, noiis pouvons alkr nous voir 
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a Windsor et ft Fontamebleau sans grande cir^monie, li'eat-ce 
paaf' I replied, that this would give me great pleasure, 
which it certainly would. ... It was past two when we got 
home, much delighted, and the children in ecstasies, and past 
three before we got to bed.' 

Sunday, 26iA August. — This was Prince Albert's birthday. 
It is thus the entries for the day begin. 

' This dearest of days was not ushered in as usual, nor spent 
at home as I could have wished ; but my dear Albert was 
pleased, and it was spent with those who truly appreciate 
him. May God ever bless and protect him for many, many years 
to come, and may we ever be together to our lives' end ! 

'The morning was beautiful, and, when I was dressed, 
Albert came in. I gave bim at a table sinrounded by awreatb 
a very fine bronze of the celebrated Belgian group, " ie Lion 
Amourewt^'' and some pretty Alliance and Crimean studs, the 
third button having a blank, I hope for Sebastopol. The 
Emperor joined us and we breaJtfasted, Immediately after 
breakfast the Emperor said, that he had some music of his 
own composition in honour of Albert's birthday. He took us 
to the balcony of Albert's dressing-room, which overlooks the 
courtyard, where were assembled 300 drummers, with tlieir 
several tambour-majors. Upon our appearing the Emperor 
gave them the signal, ^^ Commencez I " on which they all, as 
if they were one man, began a splendid roll of drums in a par- 
ticular manner, which is only given upon (he Jour de Van. 
They repeated this twice, and then went away cheering. It 
was very fine, and very kind of the Emperor. He is particu- 
larly fond of it.' 

In the course of this morning, while the Emperor drove 
the Queen through the Park of St. Cloud in his own phaeton, 
a very interesting conversation took place. ' I said to the 
Emperor that as he was always so very frank in all he said to 
me, and wished that I should be the same, I was very anxious 
to tell Mm something, "owe favais Men a cmur, qu'il com- 
prlt," and this was, that he should understand on what footing 
I was with the Orleans family ; — that they were my friends 
and relations, and that I could not drop them in their adver- 
sity, but that they were very discreet, and politics were not 
touched upon between us. The Emperor replied, that he 
quite understood this, and felt that I could not abandon those 
who were in misfortune. I rejoined, that I felt certain this 
was the Emperor's feeling ; but that other people tried, and 
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Walowski was one, to put a great stress on my communica- 
tions with the family, and to make me understand that the 
Emperor would be very much displeased. He replied, " that 
was just like Walewski. . . . Gomme nous sommes une foia 
sur ee st0et,'" he continued, he wished to explain the motives 
which led him to confiscate the property of the Orleans fam- 
ily, an action which had been much attacked. He had no 
animosity to the family. He had wished to leave all the 
Orleanist employes in their places, to dismiss no one, and to 
receive every one, but that he had discovered that their 
agents, encouraged by themselves (though, on my observa- 
tion, that I was sure they would not conspire, he admitted 
that), were attempting to upset his authority, and that then 
he felt he could not leave them with such large possessions, 
which they would have the power to use against the govern- 
ment. He had therefore pursued the course, that had been 
pursued before, of obliging tliem to sell their property within 
six months. But he repeated that he had " aucune attimosile," 
and he hoped, I had told the Queen that it would give him 
pleasure, if she passed through France on her way to Spain. 
I could not make much further remark, beyond saying that 
they had felt the confiscation very much, and that they were 
in consequence much more bitter than they would otherwise 
have been, at least, they had been at the time, for now the 
subject was never mentioned between us. I praised the 
Princes, and the Queen, their discretion, &c. The Emperor 
said, in conclusion of his explanation about the confiscation, 
that their agents were in constant communication with his 
enemies, even " aveo cetex qui prScAent I'assassinat." I said, 
I could hardly credit tiiis. They were, T was sure, incapable 
of such conduct, I, however, added, that naturally all exiles 
were inclined to conspire, which he did not deny, and which 
indeed he had practised himself. . . . 

'A curious conversation, but which I was greatly relieved 
to have had, for with my feelings of sincerity, I could not 
bear that there should be anything between us, now that the 
Alliance is so firmly and intimately established, and still more 
since we personally are on so intimate and friendly a footing. 
I was very anxious to get out what 1 had to say on the sub- 
ject, and not to have this untouchable ground between us. 
Stockmar, so far back as last winter, suggested and advised, 
that this course should be pursued. During this conversation 
tlic Emperor again proposed — he had done so last Sunday — 
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to take us to soo the Chapelle de St. Ferdinand, built on tlie 
spot where the poor Duke of Orleans died.' 

English service was read at noon. After this 'both the 
Emperor and Empress most kindly gave Albert presents, the 
former a picture by Meissonier, the finest thing in the Exhi- 
bition. . . . Tlie Emperor kept constantly asking me, through 
Lady Ely, what Albert would like to have ; and when I said 
at last, 1 know liow much Albert admired this picture, the 
Emperor instantly sent for it, and gave it to him. So very 
kind. The Empress gave him a beautiful PokaF curved in 
ivory, and handsomely mounted. The presents were placed 
in the luncheon room. . , .' 

In the afternoon the visit to the Chapelle de St. Ferdinand 
was paid by the Queen and Prince in company with their 
Imperial hosts. As tliey came out of this chapel, of which 
some of the most beautiful features are by Baron Triqueti, 
who lived to design the art decorations of the Memorial 
Chapel to the Prince at Windsor, a woman from the opposite 
house, where the Cure who attended us lives, brougnt two 
medals in a box, which the Emperor took from Jier, paying for 
them himself, and giving tliem to me eomme souvenir. They 
contained the heads of poor Chartres [the late Duke of 
Orleans] and Paris, with some lines in allusion to the latter 
being the hope of France, and with a representation of the 
chapel on the back. Strange that the Emperor should have 
bought them J ' 

A dinner party, followed by a concert of classical music, 
'which Albert wag much pleased with, but which bored the 
Emperor,' wound up the evening, 

^ Monday, ^tth August, St. Cloud. — . . . I must write to- 
day, and here in my lovely dressing room, in this beautiful 
St, Cloud, with the cool sound of the fountains in my ear, a 
few parting words. I am deeply grateful for these eight very 
happy days, and for the delight of seeing such beautiful and 
interesting places and objects, and for the reception which we 
have met with in Paris, and in France generally. The union 
of the two nations, and of the two Sovereigns, for there is a 
great friendship sprung up between us, is of the greatest 
importance 1 May God bless these two countries, and may 
He specially protect the precious life of the Emperor, and 
may this happy union ever continue for the benefit of the 
world 1 

' This cup is iiou- at lisiimnral. 
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'A beautiful morning, which made the dear place look only 
more lovely, and the departure even more sad. , . . At leogtii 
at ten we were ready to go, and the Emperor came, saying the 
Empress was read)', but ^'nepeut s'arracher," and if I would 
come to her room, it would make her come. When we went 
in, the Emperor called to her, ^^JSugknie, la Heine est la;" 
and she came and gave me a. beautiful fan, and a rose and 
heliotrope from the garden, and Vicky a beautiful bracelet, 
set with rubies and diamonds, containing her hair, with which 
Vicky was delighted. We started at half-past ten, the Em- 
peror and Empress going with ua. I was sorely grieved to 
leave this charming St. Cloud. The morning was more beau- 
tiful than ever, though intensely hot. The crowds great 
everywhere, beginning with the town of St. Cloud, 'where we 
generally (as also in other places) saw some poor wounded 
soldiers from the Crimea, including some of my favourites, the 
Zouaves. Along the whole route there were immense crowds, 
all most friendly. The Arc de Triomphe, under which we 
drove almost daily, had never been driven under before, 
except, I think, on one great occasion by the Emperor him- 
self, and when the "oendres de NapoUon" passed through 
it.' All these things are striking and valuable, as indicating 
the altered feeling of the country.' 

At the Tuileries adieu was said, amid no small emotion, to 
the Empress, and the Royal guests proceeded in state, accom- 
panied by the Emperor and Prince Napoleon, to the Strasbourg 
Railway Station, where they were met by all the Ministers 
and Municipal authorities. The same cordial welcome which 
had greeted them in going to Paris awaited them at the 
various towns whfch they passed on their way back to 
Boulogne, which was reached at half-past five. After resting 
a short time at the Jf^tel du Pavilion, which is close to the 
beach, facing the sea, ' we drove down at once,' Her Majesty 
writes, 'to the sands, where were assembled all the troops of 
the camp, 36,000 infantry, besides cavalry, lancers, and dra- 

« This Aroli, -whioh is Kenerallj assooUted oxduBively with the name of 
the first NapolsOD, was begim by him in 1303. On the let of April, 1810, 
whan the Empress Maria Louisa made hor trinmphal entry into Paris, slie 
passed under a wooden etructura reared above what had been built of the 
Arch, and whioh represented what it was intended to be. The Arch was un- 
finished at the time of the M[ of Napoleon, the scaffolding was removed, and 
for a time it seemed as if tha work would not be proceeded with. However, 
Charles X. set ia work to complete it.inteiiding to usa it as a mamorial of the 
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goons, and the gendarmerie. We drove down the lines, which 
were inamensely deep, quite a forest of bayonets. The effect 
they produced, with the background of the calm blue sea, and 
the setting sun, which threw a glorious crimson light over ail 
— for it was six o'clock — was most magnificent.' 

Several of the ofBcers and men were then decorated by the 
Emperor with the Cross of the Legion of Honour, after which 
came the usual march past. As to this it is observed : ' Thev 
walk rauch looser than our men, but they keep their time well 
and their appearance and step are very soldierlike. . . . Near 
the end of the march past our squadron saluted, and indeed it 
was one of the not least remarkable of the many striking 
events and contrasts with former times, which took place 
during this visit, that at this very place, on these very sands, 
Napoleon I. reviewed his army, which was to invade England, 
Nelson's fleet lying, where our squadron lay, watching that 
very army. Now our squadron saluted Napoleon III. while 
his army was filing past the Queen of England, several of the 
bands playing "Rule Britannia!" . . . The sight of the 
troops as they filed off in their separate battalions of 800 each 
along the sea-shore, the setting sun gilding the thousands of 
bayonets, lances, &e., was indescribably beautiful.' 

The Queen and Prince now drove to the camps of Hon- 
vault and Ambleteuse. By the time they had inspected these, 
' the moon was rising, like a crimson ball, and giving a beau- 
tiful efieet to the darkening sky and the dim twilight. I had 
a eantinih'e called up to the carriage, and looked at her dress 
and her little barrel. She was very tidy, clean, and well 
spoken. I wish we had them in our army. They must al- 
ways be married, and if they wish to remain in the regiment, 
and their husbands die or are killed, they must marry again 
within the year.' 

At length came the hour of parting. ' At eleven o'clock, 
after having dined, we got into the carriages. The streets 
and houses of the town were one blaze of illuminations and 
fireworks. There were salutes, bands playing, great cheering, 
and, to crown all, an exquisite moon, shining brilliantly over 
everything. It was a very fine and moving sight. The Em- 
peror led me on board, followed by his whole suite, as he 
wished to go with us a little way out to sea. We glided out 
of the harbour, I with a heavy heart. . , . 

'When out of the port, we took the Emperor, who was in 
perfect amazement at the size of the yacht, all over it below; 
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he wishes to build one, smaller, for himself. 1 said ho should 
build one the same size, to which he replied : " Gela va pour 
la Reine des Mers, maw pas pour un terrestrien comme mot." 
When we came on deck, Colonel Fleury told the Emperor he 
must leave, or his small jaoht, V Artel, could not re-enter the 
port. 

' We thanked the Emperor much for all hia kindness and 
for this delightful visit. He said : " Votes reviendrez? " and 
we hoped he would come to England ; I embraced him twice, 
and he shook hands very warmly with Albert and the chil- 
dren. We followed him to the ladder, and here I once more 
squeezed his hand and embraced him, saying : "Encore une 
fou,adieii, Sire!" We looked over the side of the ship, 
and watched them getting into the barge. The Emperor 
called out: "A.dieu, Madame, au revoir:" to which I re- 
plied: "Je Pesp&re bien.^' We heard the splash of the oars, 
and saw the barge lit by the moon and numbers of blue 
lights, which we had on board the yacht, row up to the Ariel, 
and the Emperor and the rest go on board the yacht. Then 
we sent up endless rockets. We waited a little while for the 
Fairy to bring up the baggage, and watched the Imperial 
yacht which passed us, which our men cheered, whDe we 
waved our handkerchiefs, and then all was still, all over ! It 
was past twelve when the Emperor left, and we stayed talk- 
ing with Lord Clarendon till one.' 

By half-past eight next morning the yacht cast anchor 
below Osborne, where Prince Alfred and his younger brothers 
were waiting upon the beach. ' Near the house were Lenchen 
and Louise, and in the house poor dear Alice, who was quite 
upset at seeing iis.' The calm sweet home after the stir and 
splendour of the last ten days is brought vividly before us in 
these few simple words. Tbe Queen sums up the account, 
of which we have only been able to borrow a comparatively 
small portion, with the following remarks :— 

' Strange indeed are the dispensations and ways of Provi- 
dence, Who ever could have thought that this same nian, 
this Emperor, towards whom we certainly were not, since 
December 1851, well disposed, against whom so much was 
and could be said, whose life had been so chequered, could 
from outward circumstances, and his own sincere, straight- 
forward conduct towards this country, and moderation and 
wisdom generally, become not only the staunchost ally and 
friend of England, but our personal friend 1 
VOL. III. — 13 
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' I have since talked frequently with Albert, who is natu- 
rally much calmer, and particularly much less taken by peo- 
ple, much less undeT personal influence, than I am. He quite 
admits that it is extraordinary, how very much attached one 
becomes to the Emperor, when one lives with him quite at 
one's ease and intimately, as we have done during the last 
ten days, for eight, ten, twelve, and, to-day, even fourteen 
houra a day. He is so quiet, so simple, naif even, so pleased 
to be informed about things which he does not know, so gen- 
tle, so full of tact, dignity and modesty, so full of respect and 
kind attention towards us, never saying a word, or doing a 
thing, which could put me out or embarrass me. I know few 
people, whom I have felt involuntarily more inclined to con- 
fide in and speak unreservedly to — I should not fear saying 
anything to him. I felt — I do not know how to express it — 
safe with him. His society is particularly agreeable and 
pleasant ; there ia something fascinating, melancholy, and 
engaging, which draws you to him, in spite of any prevention 
you may have against him, and certainly without the assist- 
ance of any outward advantages of appearance, though I like 
his face. He undoubtedly has a most extraordinary power 
of attaching people to him ! The children are very fond of 
him ; to them also his kindness was very great, but at the 
same time most judicious. Then, he is so fond of Albert, 
appreciates him so thoroughly, and shows him so much con- 
fidence. In fine, I shall always look back on this visit to 
France, not only on account of the delightful and splendid 
things we saw and enjoyed, but on the time we passed with 
the Emperor, as one of the pleasantest and most interesting 
periods of my life ! The Empress, too, has a great charm, 
and we are all very fond of her.' 
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tetters by the Prince on tha snMeot of the French Yielt— Conrj 
Mewa of FaU of SebsBlopol— State of Ailied Armies tn the Cr 
Ject by llie Duke of Nc»eistle from the C»mp— Letters by 
the Fall of Sebastopol liaa not been followed by Advance o 



While the feelings inspired by the incidents of the last ten 
days ivere still fresh and warm, both the Queen and Prince 
wrote to the Emperor of the French to express their grati- 
tude for the personal kindness of the Empress and himself, 
and satisfaction at the prospect of a closer intimacy between 
France and England, to which the cordiality of their recep- 
tion warranted them in looking forward,' A few words of 
the Emperor's reply to the Prince Biifdce to show the hold 
upon his regard which the Prince's high qualities had estab- 
lished. ' Need I say,' he writes, ' that the more I know you, 
the greater is my esteem for your character, and my friend- 
ship for your person? Of this you must be convinced, for 
we know by intuition those who love us. I regretted much 
the shortness of your stay, for where a desire to do good ex- 
ists, the more people are together, the better do they under- 
stand each other.' 

There were many letters to be written by the Prince im- 
mediately after the return to Osborne, in acknowledgment 
of the congratulations on his birthday, and to those who were 
looking eagerly for his report of the events of the last few 
days. Not the least interesting of these was the following to 
the King of the Belgians :— 

' O.sbomc, 39tli Aagust, 1855. 

' My dear Uncle, — We cannot be sufRciently thankful for 
the success which has attended our expedition to Paris. One 
day later, and we should not have been able to reach Bou- 
logne, and during a heavy gale that lasted for three days 
■ These letters, n'ith tlie Emperor' s replies, will be found in the Appendix. 
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hosts of vessels had to run for it to the Downs. In Paris we 
had the most glorious weather, no accident of any kind oc- 
curred, none of tlio festivities miscarried, no man's feelings 
were wounded (as on occasions of this kind, where so many 
personal vanities are brought into play, so generally happens), 
the public was inspired by a daily growing enthusiasm, and 
on good terms with us, and with itsdf, the troops were superb, 
the festivities fine and on a grand scale [grossartig sch&n), 
the Emperor and Empress cordial and friendly, our own suite 
thoroughly pleased, the children well-behaved, and at the 
same time highly delighted. In short, everything went off 
to a wish, which is always a great chance where what had to 
be done demanded such ditlieult combinations, as were re- 
quired here. That the results of the visit will be most bene- 
ficial politically, I cannot for a moment doubt. 

' Paris is signally beautified by the Rue de Rivoli, the 
Boulevard de Strasbourg, the completion of the Louvre, the 
great open square in front of the H6tel de VDle, the clearing 
away of all the small houses which surrounded Notre Dame, by 
the line Napoleon barracks, the completion of the Palais de 
Justice, and restoration of the Sainte Chajielle, and especially 
by the laying out of the ornamental grounds in the Bois de 
Boulogne, which really may be said to vie with the finest 
English parks. How all this could have been done in so 
short a time, no one comprehends. On the other hand, a 
painful impression was produced by Neuillj' laid in i-uios, 
with grass growing over them, and by the chapel of St. 
Ferdinand, with the beautiful monument to the Duke of 
Orleans. Both of these spots we visited with the Emperor. 
Strange ! No less remarl:able than that, after the great 
review, we went down in our uniforms, by torchlight {fur 
it was now dark) with him and Prince Napoleon into the 
tomb of Napoleon, while the organ of the Church of the 
Invalides played "God save the Queen;" and that 40,000 
men defiled before us upon the beach at Boulogne, the spot 
from which Napoleon was to start his invading army, and 
that whilst our fleet saluted us from the very anchorage 
which Nelson trareraed for the purpose of preventing tlie in- 
vasion, many of the French regimental bands played " Rule 
Britannia ! " in reply. Bo numerous were the strange im- 
pressions wrought by, the contrast of past with present, that 
one could often only wonder. Thus we supped at Versailles 
in the theatre where the gardes du corps held thoii f;iinou* 
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banquet, and even sat in the box in wiiioli Miirie Antoinette 
showed herself to them ; Victoria made her toilette in her 
boudoir, the ball-room was decorated after Louis XV, 's last 
bail, &c. &c. 

'Little was said about politics, beyond the strongest as- 
surances of persevering loyally in the war, until it shall be 
brought to a satisfactory close. The French are now within 
60 yards of the MalakotF, and we within 120 of the Eedan ; 
the new Russian army was beaten in the field on the 16th, 
and must have lost 15,000 men on the occasion, for 3,200 
dead were buried during the truce. The Russian cavalry 
must be at its last fc^sp for want of fodder, and the garrison 
of Sebastopol crippled by the numbers of sick and wounded. 
God send a happy issue to it all! ! nnd tliat would soon come, 
had we one General-in-Ohief.' 

The Prince sent a copy of tiiis letter the sume dny to 
Baron Stockmar, writing to hlni at the same time as follows : — 

' We got bac]t here safely yesterday. T send you copies 
of some travelling impressions, which 1 have just despatched 
to TJncle Leopold, bo as not to be going twice over the same 
ground. A difficult expedition has been carried through with 
the most complete success, and will be productive of lasting 
advantage. Our relations with the Emperor have become 
more and more confidential and direct, and the alliance gives 
to the edifice he is rearing a certain weight and solidity ( 6e- 
halt) which cannot be improvised. 

' Victoria has borne all the fatigues very well, and the for 
her really great exertions which she iias made to please the 
people, and to call their friendly feelings into play, have met 
with the fullest recognition, and evoked great enthusiasm for 
her, in which all parties appear glad to have found a point of 
union.' You will be pleased to hear bow well both the 

' Strong eonfirnialjon of thia was given ia » letter from the Princese Lieven 
to hst most inlamate friend in England, ftT>m which the following estraot was 
sent n 6II1 of September) b; Lord Clarendon to the Queen : — 

'ZavieiueUla &meaitivMBtr/eiiiiondetoiapointaiiu/ le rttard da pre- 
mier jota: I'lyar tout It rule, eumimtl, hiai^eiUance dam leptibliii, bonne rectp- 
Haiipartoiit, fitee magn^^es, itmp» tiirpeTbe, iomit humear, at hant an. bai, 
£a Joint raiite,imerti*Uiee, ennaantii da ion hUt, Umoignant eon plamr ds tovt. 
On Pa troavie par/ailemsnt jromeuw, toitiaan reine, toujour* drotte, timravre 
cAarmante. Voila la vtrite traie, ear &ett kmt le monde pU le redit.' In send- 
ing this extract Lord Clarandon bbjs : ' PrlnoeaB Liaven'B salon Mid entotirage 
wuro not pleased with the visit, and she herself ia in no friendly mood towaida 
Er.gland, tint the force of truth pjiivniled nt the moment of writing.' 
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cliildron behaved. Nothing could bo more unembarrassed, 
more modest, or more friendly. They have made themselves 
general favourites, too, — especially the Prince of Wales, gui 
est as gentil. As the French are sarcastic, and not readily 
partial to strangers, this is so much the more important. 

' I am in the midst of the misery of having to celebrate my 
birthday, and answering a host of letters of congratulation, 
besides unpacking and putting things straight, picking up the 
arrears caused by our journey, and preparing for our departure 
for Scotland, so I must conclude. We go north on the 5th, 
and shall occupy the new house. Remember, your room is 
ready, and waiting for you to consecrate it, and send me a 
lino to say if you are coming. The mountain air will do you 

The Ddchess of Kent was then at Abei-geldie, and had 
sent the Prince a favourable account of the new house at Bal- 
moral, whicli had just been partially completed. In acknowl- 
edging hec birthday good wishes and gift, he writes to her: — 

' I send you my most hearty thanks for your telegrams, for 
your dear letter, which I received while still in France, and 
for the second, written on the 36th, which reached me to-day, 
as well as for the beautiful clock, which made a great figure 
upon my table of presents to-day. You see, therefore, that 
I have much cause for gratitude. The clock shall accompany 
me to Balmoral, and take up its abiding-place upon my 
mantel-piece there. 

' I am glad you like Ihe building, about which I am very 
curious, 

' I shall say little about Paris, as I want to keep your 
curiosity alive for all that will have to be told you by word 
of mouth. You can then ask, too, about the points most in- 
teresting to yourself. The whole journey has been " a perfect 
success, and has been unmistakeably watched over and 
favoured by heaven ; and there is not the smallest circum- 
stance I can think of which I would have wished otherwise. 
Victoria bore the great fatigues remarkably well, and won the 
hearts of all by her endeavours to make herself agreeable to 
the people. I am bound to praise the chQdren greatly. They 
behaved extremely well, and pleased everybody. The task 
was no easy one for them, but they discharged it without 
embarrassment, and with natural simplicity. I have found 
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the black shawl, and purpose laying It at your feet at Aber- 
geldie-— but not in the mud, as Sir Walter Raleigh did his 

' Now, farewell ! Ever and always your devoted nephew 
and sou. 

' Osliorne, 28tli August, 1Sj5.' 

Similar aftknowledgments were also sent by the Pi-iuce the 
aaroe day to the Dowager Duchess of Coburg : — 

' My heart's thanks for your dear lines, and good wishes 
for my birthday, which completes three dozen of years for 
me ! They reached me at St. Cloud. The beautiful picture 
which you announce wDl give me great pleasure, as every- 
thing does that comes from you. The 36th {being Sunday) 
we solemnised in English quietude under the Imperial roof. 
Nineteen years ago I was in Paris with Ernest and Papa, and 
I have not been there since. You may imagine what a 
strange impression so many changes must have produced. 
Neuilly, wHere we were then received, now lies in ruins, and 
the grass grows upon its site. Tlie Duke of Orleans was 
then alive, and unmarried ; Marie and Clementine, daughters 
of the house; Nemours, Aumale, and Montpensier were at 
school; Joinville a naval cadet. All this is vanished as if be- 
fore the wind, and in its stead we brought with us two chil- 
dren, almost fully grown. 

' We have been received everywhere with incredible en- 
thusiasm, and cannot say enough of the kindness of the 
Emperor and Empress, We anticipate the best resiJts from 
this visit, foremost among which must be the persistent pros- 
ecution of the war, which to you will scarcely appear in so 
advantageous a light, , . . 

* We purpose making our escape on the 5th to our moun- 
tain home, Balmoral. We are sorely in want of the moral 
rest, and the bodily exercise." 

' Osbome, SOtli August, 1S55.' 

Halting in Edinburgh for a night iipon the way, the Court 
reached Balmoral on the 7th, where the Queen and Prince 

' ' After tint magnifloent Paris, with all its splendour, nnd brilliani;,!'. and 
fetes, Ac, it will Ije like a Rolden dream to you, when you are in the High- 
lands amongst hills, and woods, and glens, but it will be very retVeshinsr, and 
Siieting, and Agreeable. May you enjov it, my dearest Vietnria,' — LeUsr to 
e Quten, Iti Seplemiei\ /torn her Sisie^' tlie Prinixss of IhlienUhs-L'ingenbttrg. 
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found the principal part of the new house ready for their oc- 
cupation, and, as the Prince notes in liis Diary, ' already very 
comfortable.' The great tower was half up, and the wing 
which connects it with the body of the castle was roofed. 
The principal terrace was also completed, but large earth- 
works still remained to be carried out in the hollow in front 
of the house. Here was something to distract the Prince's 
attention pleasantly from the grave deskwork in which, even 
during his so-called holiday, so much of his time was passed. 

' Strange, Tery strange, it ecomed to me,' Her Majesty writes (Leaves from 
a Journal), 'to drive past, indeed, tbrougli, tlie old liouae, tlio connecting 
part bctireen it and the offices being brol^ea tbrougii. The new tioosc is 
beautiful. ... An old shoe was tiirown after ns for good iuel; when wa 
encered the liaii. The bouse is channing, the rooms delightful, the fumitorc, 
papers, eteryttiing perfection. The Tiew from the windows of our rooms, 
and from the library, drawing-room, &c. below them, of the valley of the 
Dee, with the mountains in the background, which one could never see from 
the old house, is quite beautiful.' 

The new house was soon to be gladdened by good news 
from the seat of war. On the 8th came intelligence by tel- 
egram, that the fire upon Sebastopol had been reopened on 
the 5th with effect, and that the French guns had destroyed 
one of the ships in the harbour. Next day brought news of 
the destruction of another of the ships, and of a great part 
of the city being on fire. A succession of telegrams on the 
10th told of the rapidly approaching close of a struggle, un- 
paralleled for the tenacity and valour on both sides with which 
it had been carried on. First came one from General Simp- 
son, dated eleven p.m. on the 8th, telling that the Malakoff 
was in possession of the French, but that our assault on the 
Red,an had failed. This was foJlowed by another, dated 10.9 
A.M. on the 9th, announcing that Sebastopol was in the pos- 
session of the Allies, and that the south side of the town 
had been evacuated by the enemy, after they had exploded 
their magazines and set fire to the town. Simultaneously 
with this came a telegram from Ijord Clarendon to the Queen, 
with copy of one from General P61issier, dated 8 p.m. on the 
9th, stating that the Russians had sunk their steamers, and 
that the city was one vast scene of conflagration. Lastly 
came one announcing that Prince Gortschakoff had asked for 
an armistice to enable him to remove the remainder of his 
wounded. 

In the J^avaff from a .Tournal a sketch is given of what 
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passed at Balmoral on this oveiiiug', which it will not be out 
of place to recall liere. The time ia after dinner : — 

' All were in constant expectation of more telegrapbio deapai^hes. At 
half-past ten o'clock two an'ivod, one for me, and one for Loi'd Granville. 
I bi^aJi reading mine, which waa fiTim Lord Clarendon, with details from 
Marabal Ffilisaiet of the further destruction of the Russian ships ; and Lovd 
Granville said, " I have still better newa ;" on whiohhe read, "From General 
SimpBon, Sebattopol is in the handt of t!ie AUiea." God be praised for il. 
Our delight vns great ; but we could hardly believe the good news, and from 
havii^ so long, so anxiously e^rpected it, one could not realise the actual fact 

' Albert said they should go at onco and light the bonfire which had been 
prepared when the false report of the fall of the town arrived laat year, 
and had remained ever since, w^Hog to be lit. On the 6th of November, 
the day of the batUe of Inkcrmann, the wind upset it, strange to say ; and 
now agahi, most stvangely, it only seemed to wait for our return to be lit. 

' The new house aeems to bo lucij indeed, for, from the first moment of 
oar anival, we have had good newa. In a few minutea, Albert and all tho 
gentleioen, in every species of attire, sallied forth, followed by all the sei- 
vants, and gradually by all the population of the village — keepers, gillies, 
workmen— up to the top of tlio cairn. We wailfid, and saw them light the 
bonfire ; accompanied by general cheering. It blazed forth brilliancy, and 
we could see the numerous figures surrounding It — some dancing, all shout- 
ing — Ross playing his pipes, and Grant and Uaedonalil firing off guna con- 
tinually. . . . About three-quai'tera of an hour ailer, Albert came down, and 
said the acene had been wild and exdting beyond everything. The people 
had been drinking healths in whisky, and were in great ecstasy, . . . We 
remained till a quarter to twelve ; and just as I was undrcssii^, all the peo- 
ple come down under the windows, the pipes playinj*, tho people singing, 
firing off guns, and cheering, first for me, then for Albert, the Emperor of 
the French, and " the downfall of Scbastopol." ' 

One of the first acts of the Queen was to telegraph to the 
Emperor of the French in these words : ' ' We congratulate 
the Emperor with all our hearts on the glorious news of the 
fall of Scbastopol, which we know will give him as much 
pleasure and satisfaction as it does to its. We have at length 
ivitnessed the successful result of all our labours and suffer- 
ings.' At the same time Lord Panmure was requested to 
send Her Majesty's warmest con f-ratulat ions to General Simp- 
son and General Pelissier, 

To Baron Stockmar, the friend with whom of all others 
he would most have wished to discuss the probable results of 
the fall of Sebastopol, the ''dnce wrote as follows : — 

< On tlio 3th a lunatic named Bolletnarro was foiled in an attempt to assas- 
sinate the Emperor at the door of the Italian Opera. IIo miatook the eai- 
riase, and was soized before lie could fire tho pistols, of which he had one in 
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' I must write you a line, ns I cannot pay you a visit in 
your room, to share my joy with you over the fall of Sebas- 
topol. Our bonfire on Craig Gowan, opposite tbe house, the 
setting up of which you will remember when the ialse news 
of the mitraceable Tatar arrived, and which to our sorrow 
we had to leave behind us when we left Balmoral last year — 
which was, moreover, blown down by the gale on the 5th of 
November, Inkermann day, and found by ua on our return 
this year scattered on the ground in melancholy pligbt — 
blazed out magnificently about eleven o'clock on the evening 
of the loth. It illuminated all the peaks round about ; and 
the whole scattered population of the vaileys understood the 
sign, and made for the mountain, where we performed towards 
midnight a veritable Witches' dance, supported by whisky. 

' The result of all these unspeakable exertions and suffer- 
ings is truly gratifying in the highest sense. We are still 
quite without detail, further than that the assault upon the 
8th cost us alone 3,000 men : we may set down the loss of 
the French at double that number, because they delivered 
the assault at three points, and were only able to take the 
Malakoff. The Russians must have sustained fearful losses, 
03 to which, however, they will probably say nothing. The 
result has proved that those people were quite right who 
maintained that the Malakoff was the key of the position. 
Nevertheless, from September of last year till the end of Feb- 
ruary, the French besieged the west side merely, and our 
troops upon the right did not extend so as to overlap the Mala- 
koff. The siege upon the right dates, therefore, from the be- 
ginning of March; but it was the end of May before the 
French, under Pelissier, undertook to assault the Mamelon 
and the outworks. Since that time the engineers' work has 
made constant and rapid progress, and had advanced to with- 
in ten paces of the Malakoff. (The attack of the 18th June 
was a blundering episode, prematurely accelerated by the 
success of the 7th,) Every twenty-four hours cost the French, 
however, 200 men, and us close upon 60 ! This being the case, 
whatever the losses may have been in the assault, the result 
to us is a great saving of life, when we take into a,ccount how 
much we gain up n the whole, by the fact of the entire army 
being now set free. Every twenty-four hours' cannonade cost 
the Russians 1,000 men, because they were necessarily so 
closelv packed together. A further fact ascertained is, that 
the ■vertical fire of bombs from mortars, which were thought 
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to have been superseded by the invention of Puixhans and 
horizontal bombs, is nevertheless indispensable. The French, 
as well as ourselves, have since June brought a number into 
liue, while the Russians had very few ; and, over and above 
this, we had 118 guns, of which the smallest calibre was 
thirty-two pounds, and the largest eighty- six pounds, in posi- 
tion, and the French about 300. We had 89 mortars (of 
which the greatest number were thirteen inches diameter) 
and the French 120. It is not easy to estimate the guns of 
the Russians, but they could not have been less than 800. 
At the last they must have run quite out of ammunition, 
since we destroyed their foundries. 

' Poor Seymour ' has been wounded for Iho second time 
by a fragment of a grenade at the back of the head; still, it 
is only a flesh wound, and he will get over it. What the Gen- 
erals will do now, we cannot tell. I hope they will not rest 
till they have driven the Russians fairly out of the Crimea. I 
imagine they wil] not retain the north side lon^, for they 
would have quite the same di£6oulty on the north side in find- 
ing supplies as they had in provisioning the garrison of the 
city, without any compensation for their pains beyond that 
of being able to contemplate the lost city and the shattered 
fleet. I would embark 80,000 men with all possible despatch, 
and march from Eupatoria upon the Stiait of Perekop or 
Simpheropol, and so either capture the whole disorganisrd 
army, or force it to a disastrous (■unheilvollen) retreat. Tlie 
liussian army is friglitfuliy demoralised {angegri^en). 

' Except the first corps ^armie, and the Guards, and per- 
haps the half of the Grenadiers, all the corps d'armie are in 
the Crimea. Thirteen divisions of infantry, 6 battalions of 
reserve, 8 ditto rifles, 30,000 men, sailors, and marines, 53 
batteries of foot artillery, 8 batteries of horse artillery, with 
64 guts, and 32,000 cavalry {including Cossacks), have at dif- 
ferent times been sent in; and, counting in 10,OCO militia, 
the strength of the Russian army in the Crimea at the pres- 
ent time scarcely comes up to 130,000, and these not in the 
best condition ! Our forces are 110,000 French, 35,000 Eng- 
lish, 13,000 Sardinians, 54,000 Turks. What we want is a 
united command. 

'Politics on the Continent are now likely to incline more 

" r towards the Western Powers, and Austria should 

e who, our readers mny re- 
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have every reason to feel a marked increase in ber courage. 
I have read Diezel's last pamphlet on the formation of a Na- 
tional Party in Germany with the greatest interest. It con- 
tains so much that is true, and is written with so much clear- 
ness and moderation, and at the same time with so much 
spirit, that it cannot fail to produce a decided effect.* 

' Prince Fritz William comes here to-morrow evening. I 
have received a very friendly letter from the Princess of 
Prussia. 

' Balxnonil, ISBi September, 1855.' 

While all were waiting anxiously for the details of what 
had led to the fail of Sebastopol, Lord Clarendon forwarded 
to the Queen a communication he had received from the Duke 
of Newcastle written on the 30th of AugTJSt from the camp 
there. It went in very great detail into the state of the 
Allied armies, and the manner in which they were handled, 
and, unluckily for the character of the Duke as a prophet, was 
more of the nature of a Jeremiad of coming woe and disaster, 
than the herald of the victory so soon to follow.' Both Com- 
manders-in-chief were equally condemned. General Simpson 
appears ' never to be doing, always mooning. He has no plan, 
no opinion, no hope but from the chapter of accidents.' Tiie 
command of the French army, added the Duke, 'is in hands 
quite as unfit. I believe Pelissier's officers have no confidence 
in him, and I loiow his soldiers dislike him.' In short, accord- 
ing to the Duke, the Russians would quite possibly blow up 
the south side of Sebastopol, but certainly we had no plan 
for taking it, if it was not given. The Duke has no good to 
say of any of the armies, except that of the Sardinians under 

' ' I have been reflding a very eioellent uew " brooliuro " by Diezel ; " J^i* 
Bilditng elner NaUonaZen, litrtei in. Deatackland ^ tint Xof/iuiendigikeit in der 
jetzigtn Crisis Europa's." I am afnud thoy will BupprsBS it in most parts of 
ponr liermaiiy. , , . ThOTB aro Albert's words in it : but of what nse to our 
niisorablo people ) Still it is written, and printed, and I shall do my best to 
make it circulate. Oil, if I could but be a. ohampion of liberty to my coun- 
try I ''— Letter from the Queen's Swiw to the Qaesn, 1st Saptember, 185S. 

' There ware croakmg prophets at home to wliom the fall of Sebastopol 

,n unwelcome snrpnsa In a. letter from Lord Palmarston (20th of Sep- 

._! .. T ._j rn 3 — -»_.u.-i. tjiejg ^ a oopy amoag the l*rir— ' 

Ise propbecy^ that it was like an 
1 nt declaratiotiB made a few days before 
that the town would never be taken. 
' 1 f place, have a wonderfnl fancy for 
^ n to deal with oiroumstanoes as they 
L, what IS to happen, rcmemberina, how- 
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General La Marmora ; but he concluded his long indictment, 
by asking Lord Claiendon to read it 

' With full allowance for the feelings of a man, itlio sees litlle that is 
cheerily oat here but British valour and good conduct, and who, when he 
looliS back to his countrj', sees little else thoii British failure and niifconduct. 
I am grieved beyond measure at what has occurred at home sioce I left it^ 
If I had not children at home, and a name to support in my own cormtry, I 
ahould linger long in Circassia, or anywhere else, foe I see no chance of public 
usefulness in such a state of things as wc arc now reduced to, I. often think 
ot our dear Queen, and feel hoiv completely she is, not only our main, but 
our only slay. There is still some little chivalry and much loyalty in Ei^- 
lond ; and the throne, occupied aa it now is, may keep us above the waters, 
but there is no longer buoyancy in any pubhc men. Never at any former 
time was the country without a man whom, rightly or wrongly, it looked 
upon with hope. Now we are all more or less discredited. Your Govern- 
ment is weak, and by no means popular, but tho public has no favourites, 
whom it wishes to see in your places.' 

In sending the Duke of Neivcastle's letter to the Queen, 
Lord Clarendon sent with it a letter to himself from Lord 
Panmure, with his remarks on the Duke's criticisms. The 
news from Sebastopol was the best antidote to any discour- 
agement the Duke's letter, obviously meant for the Cabinet 
as it was, might have inspired, and Lord Panmure was able to 
dispose of his complaints about the shortcomings in supplies 
of ammunition, clothing, stores, &o., by the announcement 
that tbey had all been anticipated and provided for. 

On the I'i'th of September, the Prince wrote, on behalf of 
the Queen, to Lord Clarendon, returning this correspondence, 
which he says they had read with much interest. Some por- 
tions of this letter have a permanent value : — 

' I am sorry,' the Prince writes, ' that the Duke ever wrote 
this letter. It is at all times hazardous for one going into a 
camp and picking up information from this or that person, and 
listening to the different stories flying about there, to give an 
opinion upon plans of operation, military system, the merit 
of different men in command, but it was particularly so for 
the Duke, who fell quite into the ways of " our own corre- 
spondent," and from very much the same causes. This siego 
has been an anomalous one in every way, and my astonish- 
ment is, that the troops have borne 350 days' incessant bard 
fighting with every possible discomfort, and deaths at the 
rate of from 18 to 19,000 men during that period, without 
grumbling at their commanders and Government much more. 

'When the Duke speaks of tho want of plan at the time 
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he wrote, it is nonsense, and the result has shown it. The 
only plan, ever gone upon since May was to work up to the 
Malakoff and take it ; which would cause the fall of the town, 
but could not be done without the Redan being equally 
attacked, and the batteries on the Sapoune being pushed 
sufficiently down to reach the shipping. This was an opera- 
tion of the greatest difficulty, costing the French 200, and us 
60 men a night. Yet it was nobly pereevered in. Now you 
may say, this was done by the troops, and was no merit of the 
commanders. Quite true. But it had to be done, and the 
commanders could not get the town in any other way. If 
they committed a fault, it was that of allowing the French to 
besiege the west side from October till March, whilst we could 
only go on with half the east side, ending opposite the Mala- 
koff, which our engineers, however, pointed out all along as 
the key of the position. 

' That the commanders seem now to be without a plan is 
lamentable. But even this must be pronounced upon with 
hesitation, as we know nothing of the condition of the two 
armies since the assault, and their combined nature will make 
it exceedingly difficult to allot the parts, and organise an army 
for the field. I hope to God, it won't be a combined one 
again, but an army {however organised) entrusted to one 
leader. But this will be full of difficulty with Turks, Sar- 
dinians, French, and English. P^lissier cannot ride (from his 
size), Simpson is too old, and also deficient as a horseman. 
Omar Pasha is not trusted by the French, and is certainly 
cautious. La Marmora has no claim to command the army. 

' The contrast which the Duke establishes between the 
Sardinian army and ours is most unfair, ... It has not 
done a day's work in the trenches, and but for the 16th (on the 
Tsohernaja) would not have heard a shot fired. Of course, it 
used the three months' rest and leisure to organise itself as 
well as possible, and still fell a greater victim to cholera than 
any other force out there. However, all accounts agree in 
representing the Sardinians as very fine troops. They have 
the inestimable advantage, that they are commanded, like ours, 
by gentlemen, but have the great advantage over us, that 
these gentlemen put the soldier above the gentleman, whilst 
from our constitutional history and national habits, the soldier 
is disliked, the officer almost seeks to excuse himself for being 
an officer, by assuming as unsoldierlike a garment and manner 
as lie possibly can. The Sardinians would speak of a .soldier- 
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like gentleman (the impression La Marmora made upon the 
Duke), whilst we apeak of a gentlemanlike officer, like General 
Estcourt, Lord Burghersh, &c. &c. All our civilian interfer- 
ence, now the increasing, fashion, necessarily must tend to 
increase this evil, which may finally cause the ruin of our 

The Dulie of Newcastle, io the letter which we have 
quoted, and in others addressed by him from the camp to Lord 
Clarendon, called himself a grumbler, but, if so, he was a 
grumbler of no common sort. He told his impressions only 
to the Government, and in the belief, that by doing so he 
might help them in the task, of which he had so well known 
the burden. ' If I consulted my own interest,' he wrote, ' I 
should either hold my tongue altogether, or publish abroad all 
I write to you privately, and thus procure the character of an 
"Administrative Reformer," but I wish to do some good if I 
can, though I confess I feel that the lime for my doing so has 
gone by.' By the time he wrote this, he had seen the attack 
on the Malakoff, the success of which he imputed solely to the 
accident of the Russians being surprised by it, at the time 
they had withdrawn from the tower for dinner. He also wit- 
nessed the assault on the Redan, that promised at first so wel!, 
but was turned to failure from the inexperience of the troops, 
' gabion fighters and raw boys,' as he called them, engaged in 
it, and a failure to back it up by sufficient numbers even of 
these." The Duke also rode through the city, on the 10th, 
while the heat of the burning buildings was still ' so great as 

' Of the officers he aaya : ' Tliey fongbt as English gentlemen, I hope, e^er 
will fight under any disoouragement, and in any stn^gle, be it ever so hope- 
less ; and Boy what "Jacob Omnium," or any other ioumaliat may, thero 
were gallant lada of IT and 18 that day, who led oa their men 03 rio bayo- 
net olfleer, &ne fallows as many of them are, ever can or will. Al^ ! not 
one of these noble boys, I t^ar, returned alive, and in their rank; and at their 
age, not one of them could have been spirited on ki deeds of untold hero- 
ism by any other means than love of their honour and a high sense cf duty 
to their Qnaan and their country.' Aa to the man, to whom the terrible task 
of storming the Bedan was entrusted, this is what was said of them in a 
letter (11th of September] to Colonel Fhipps from a. ^tiiigiiished officer of 
the Quacds: 'Notmng oomd bo better than Che war in which our stormorsled 
into Che Sedan, and, tram all I hear, nothing conld be much worae than the 
manner in whioh the supports not only hesitated, but declined to follow their 
ofilcers. It is the old stoiy^ England annihilates all her old soldiers in a 
tirst campMgn, and then is mn fo beUese the specious twaddle of the oews- 
papers, that they can be raploced by the half-grown, half-drilled boys that 
come here aa recruits. One reghnent of old soldiers would have token the 
Redan in half-an-hour, and we could then have elMmed half the victory as 
ours.' These arc words thai cannot surely bo too firmly kept before the eyes 
of military reformers. 
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to be sufibcating,' and marvelled at tlic rapidity and complete- 
ness of the ruin which fire had wrought on a city entirely built 
of stone. Looking at the remains of its beauty, its magnifi- 
cent docks, its stately barracks, he exclaims, ' Verily, this is a 
heavy blow to the pride of Russia ! ' It was a strange caprice 
of fortune that the Minister, who had penned the despatch 
which directed the expedition to Sebastopol, and who had been 
driven from office on the groundless suspicion of lukewarmness 
in prosecuting the campaign, should enter the blazing city 
with our victorious troops. And what were the last words of 
the same letter of this lukewarm advocate of the war ? ' I am 
more than ever convinced, that we have only to go on and 
conquer. They will not wait for us to take the north side, if 
we show a resolve to have it.' 

Such, however, wag not the view of the Commanders-in- 
chief, and in his next letter to Lord Garendon (15th Septem- 
ber), the Duke resumes his wail of lamentation at their want 
of energy. ' We are stupefied with unexpected, and, in one 
sense, undeserved success — paralysed with victory ! — so as- 
tounded and stunned by our triumph, that we are motionless 
— apparently incapable of counsel, as we are of action.' This 
conclusion was shared by the Grovernment at home. The 
absolute want of initiative on the part of Generals Simpson and 
Peiissier seemed to them incomprehensible. As the Queen 
wrote to Lord Panmure {2nd October), 'there may be good 
reasons why the army should not move, but we have only one, 
. . . When General Simpson telegraphed before, that he must 
wait to know the intentions and plans of the Russians, the 
Queen was tempted to advise a reference to St. Petersburg 
fur them !' The Duke of Newcastle found his impatience at 
this waiting policy becoming so intolerable, that he could not 
bear longer to be an eyewitness of it. ' I am becoming such 
a grumbler,' he wrote, 'that I will leave this place immedi- 
ately, and I hope my next to you will be from Circassia t ' ° 

■ Tho information obtninad from the Ensainna themselves, after penca uns 
emduded, showed that the civiliaoB were right, and tho Coramiiudera-iii-ehief 
wrung. Many proofs of this are before ub ; but we have only apace to (ate 
what was said on this BuWeot by Sir Edmund Lyons. He visitedSebaHtopol 
in July 1866, when he had opportunitlea of free communicationwith Ensalan 
oSlceta BS to tne events of the siega. Writing to Goiienil Grey on tlie 28th 
of that month, he says: — 'The Buseiaiis admit, that if we had sent S0,DO0 
man to Nicolaieff, and 20,000 men to Kaffe and Arahat, as poor Bruat and I 
m^ Pllissier todo, immedktelyafter the&Uof the Si ' 



both plaoes wonld have been eertmn.' And again !—' They admitted unheai- 
tating\v that if we had threatened a landing between Sevastopol and Eupato- 
ria after the fall of the sonth aide, thpy would have left the Crimea by all tho 
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But while the great erisis, at which the war had new ar- 
rived, was engaging the anxious attention not merely of the 
Cabinet; but also of the Queen, and Prince, a domestic event 
was in progress, than which none could come more closely 
borne to their hearts — the betJX)thal of their eldest child. On 
tlie 13th of September the Prince, as we have seen, had 
written to Baron Stockmar, 'the Prince Fritz William comes 
here to-morrow evening.' The old man's heart doubtless beat 
more quickly than usual, as he read the words, for it had 
long been his hope to see this young Prince united to the 
Princess Royal — the child of his special regard — and an 
alliance thus cemented between England and the only other 
great Protestant State of Europe, The young people were 
known to each other, and Prince Frederick William came 
prepared with the consent of his pnrents and of the King of 
Prussia to ask for the hand of the Princess on whom his heart 
had for some time been set. We can picture the pleasure 
with which Baron Stockmar read the following passage in a 
letter from the Piince: — 

' Now for the " bmtne bouche ! " The event you are in- 
terested in reached an active stage this morning after break- 
fast. The young man laid his proposal before us with the 
permission of his parents, and of the King ; we accepted it 
for ourselves, but requested him to hold it in suspense as re- 
gards the other party till after her Confirmation. Till then 
all the simple unconstraint of girlhood is to continue undis- 
turbed. In the spring the young man wishes to make his 
offer to herself, and possibly to come to us along with his 
parents and his engaged sister. The seventeenth birthday is 
to have elapsed before the actual marriage is thought of, and 
this will therefore not come off till the following spring, 

' The secret is to be kept tant Men que mat, the parents 
and the King being informed of the true state of the case 
forthwith — namely, that we, the parents and the young man, 
are under a pledge, so far as such pledge is possible, and 
that the young lady herself is to be asked after her Confirma- 
tion, In the meantime there will be much to discuss ; and 
I would entreat of you to come to us soon, that we may talk 
over matters face to face, and hear what you have to advise. 
The young gentleman is to leave us again on the 28th. In 
practiotilile routes ; tut, as jou luiow, PiSllseier Implied me to acorn for pro- 
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this matter lie placed himself tori spos 1 n 1 1 suggested 
fourteen days as not too long ^ 1 ot too &I o t 1 r a t of 
the kind. 1 liave been much j lease 1 w th 1 im H s cl efly 
prominent qualities are great stra ghtfor yard ess f ankness 
and honesty. He appears to be tree from preju 1 ce an I 
pre-eminently well-intentioned 1 e spc 1 s ot 1 elf a per 
sonally greatly attracted by '\ cky Tl a si e n 11 h e no 
objection to make, I regard as prol abl 
'Balmoral, SOth September, 1B55.' 

The next day Prince Albe t as se zed th an itta k of 
rheumatism in the left shoulde f on h ch 1 e uffere 1 lo 
some time most acutely. ' I ha e endured f gl tf 1 t rt re 
is the entry in his Diary on the '> d On tl e ^3 d not 
much better,' On the 25fch, I co it nue to s Ser terr bl 
To this attack, significant of derange ent of tl he'tlth f om 
the too great strain upon tl e system c sed by co t el 
work and anxiety, the Prince refers in his nest letter to Baron 
Stockmar :— 

' If I have not written to you for a week, this has arisen 
from my not being able to hold a pen, and even now I shall 
only be able to manage it but indifferently. I have had a regu- 
lar attack of lumbago {3e3xnschtiss) in my right shoulder, 
with spasms in the right arm, which made it all but impossible 
for me to move, and, worse than all, caused me nights of sleep- 
lessness and pain. Now I am better again, though still " a 
cripple." 

' Victoria is greatly excited — still all goes smoothly and 
prudently. The Prince is really in love, and the little lady 
does her best to please him. . . . The day after to-morrow 
the young gentleman takes his departure. We have to-day 
received the answers from Coblenz,'" where they are in rap- 
tures ; the communication has been made to the King at Stol- 
zenfels, and has been hailed by him with cordial satisfaction. 
They are quite at one with us as to the postponement of the 
betrothal till after the Confirmation, and of the marriage till 
after the seventeenth birthday. 

' Lord Clarendon sends warm congratulations on the alli- 



" Whore the Crown Prinoe and Prim 
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it takes place, will contribute as much to the happiness of 
those more immediately concerned, and to the comfort of 
Yowr Majesty and the Kojal family, as it undoubtedly will to 
the interests of the two countries and of Europe in general." 
Now, however, you must come to us, for we have very much 
to talk over.' 

'Balmoral, 28th Septembsr, 1855." 

To keep the secret from tbc young lady, as first proposed, 
was obviously impossible. ' On devine ceux qui vous aiment^ 
as the Emperor of the French said in hia letter to the Prince 
quoted at the beginning of this chapter. What happened on 
the morrow is thus told in The Leaves from a J'oiimal: — 
'29th September, 1355. 

'Our dear Victoria was tliis day engaged to Prioco Frederick William of 
Prussia, who had been od a visit to us since the Hth, He had alrend; 
spoken \o us, on the aoth, of hia wishes ; but we were uncertain, on account of 
her extreme youth, whether he should speak to her himself, or wait till he 
came back ag^u. However, we felt it was better he should do so, and 
during our ride up Craiff-na-San this afternoon, he picked a piece of 
white heather (the emblem of " good luck ") which he gave to her ; and this 
enabled him to make an allusion to his hopes and wishes as they rode down 
Glen Gil-noch, which led to this happy conclusion.' 

In the following letter the Prince continues to his friend 
the story of the betrothal: — 

' Prince Fritz William left us yesterday. Vicky has indeed 
behaved quite admirably, as well during the closer explana- 
tion on Saturday, as in the self-command which she displayed 
subsequently and at the parting'. She manifested towards 
Fiitz and ourselves the most child-like simplicity and can- 
dour, and the best feeling. The young people are ardently 
in love with one another, and the purity, innocence, and un- 
selfishness of the young man have been on his part equally 
touching .... Abundance of tears were shed. While deep 
visible revolutions in the emotional natures of the two young 
people and of the mother wero taking place, by which they 
were powerfully agitated, my feehng was rather one of cheer- 
ful satisfaction and gratitude to God, for bringing across our 
path so much that was noble and good, where it may, nay 
must, conduce to the happiness for life of those whom He has 
endowed with those qualities, and who are in themselves so 
dear to me. 

' The real object of my writing to you now is to enclose 
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Vickv's letter to you, which goes with thjs, and in which the 
child" finds vent for her own feelings. Let me once more ad- 
jure you to come to ua soon. We have so much to talt over. 

'At Sebastopol our Generals appear to be suffering under 
a remarkable lack of brains. There are good builders there, 
at any rate, for our people are unable to make a breach any- 
where. . . .' 

'lam tortured and tormented wilh rheumatism, and can 
scarcely hold the pen. 

'Balmoral, 3ud October, 185S.' 

Such an event as that which had just occurred in the 
Royal home was sure, somehow ov other, despite every effoit 
at secrecy, to get wind. Surmise had already been busy with 
the name of the young Prussian prince ; and now The Times, 
in a leading article on the 3rd of October, spoke of the pro- 
jected alliance in language as little considerate to the feelings 
of the Sovereign and her husband, or of the young people 
themselves, as it was insulting to the Prussian King and 
nation, and, indeed, to all Germany. To this the Prince 
alludes in the following letter : — 

' Dear Stockmar, — Your long letter reached mc safely two 
days ago. Since then yon will have received so much news 
from here that there is no longer occasion to answer much of 
what you say in it. Still, I am anxious to omit nothing that 
is essential to your full knowledge of the affair. . . . The 
present position of the business is this. The son's offer, and 
our acceptance, in so far as we ourselves are concerned, has 
been communicated to the parents in writing, and in my letter 
to the Prince's father I requested him to inform the uncle 
[the King], in our name, how thoroughly we regard his sup- 
port of his nephew's proposal as a proof of his friendship, and 
to say that our sole reason for not writing to himself is, that 
we wish the offer to the Princess herself postponed till after 
the Confirmation. What hcs taken place since has certainly 
altered the position of matters at home, still we see much 
political and personal convenience in adhering, as far as 
others are concerned, to the position which was originally 
taken up. . . . For any public declaration of betrothal we 
are at present quite unprepared. We have not yet had an 
opportunity of speaking with any of our Ministers ; we must 
deal circumspectly towards France. 
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"Hie Times lias fired off an article (on the 3rd) ihiifc is at 
once truly scandalotts in itself and degrading to tlie country, 
wiili a view to provoke hostile public opinion, but happily it 
has excited universal disgust by its extravagance and dis- 
courtesy. Victoria has written to our AUj', and expressed to 
him our hopes for Vicky's future as a proof of personal con- 
fidence, and I doubt not be will acknowledge it as aucb. A 
sense of decorum demands that the affair should not be pub- 
licly discussed before the Confirmation. In the meantime 
we shall have leisure to arrange whatever is right. Your 
good*counsel at our elbow is indispensably necessary for us, 
so come to us as soon as your health will let you. The secret, 
as you say, will be no secret, but no one will have any right 
to talk of the affair publicly. The Royal family here know 
what every one knows — viz. that a preliminary offer has been 
made, and that it is to be renewed after Easter. 
' Balmoral, ftJi October, 1855.' 

The Times' article was one of the worst of a series, by 
which the leading journal had done its best to make England 
detested throughout Germany — a result not to bo wondered 
at, when the tone and language are considered, which the 
writers, professing to represent English opinion, thought 
proper to adopt. To talk of Prussia, as this ai-ticle did, as a 
'paltry German dynasty,' which could not 'survive the down- 
fall of Russian influence,' showed as little political sagacity 
as good taste. It was bard enough for a nation to have to 
bear with the weak, but well-meaning Sovereign, then upon 
the throne. That contempt should be poured upon them- 
selves and upon the scions of the Royal House, to whom they 
justly looked forward to assert for tbem in due time a dig 
fied position among the other States of Europe, was intc^ 
able. 

The young Prince Frederick William and his father wi 
notoriously hostile to the principles of the party at Berlin, 
which had done its best to prostrate Prussia at the feet of the 
Czar. But it suited the purpose of the journalist to speak 
of the future husband of the English Princess Royal, as ' 
tined to enter the Russian service, 'and to pass these years 
which flattering anticipation now destines to a crown in igno- 
minious attendance as a general officer on the levee of his 
Imperial master, having lost even the privilege of his birth. 
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which is eoaccded to no German in Russia.' In the same 
spirit the English people were asked to contemplate the prob- 
ability of their Princess becoming anti-English in feeling, and 
being sent back to them at no distant date as ' an exile and a 
fugitive.' 

It was too palpable to escape notice, at whom, under cover 
of this attack on Prussia, the blow was really intended to be 
struck. This was no other than the Prince Consort, for, if 
all the writer said were true, it necessarily followed that in 
sanctioning this alliance the Prince was giving proof of those 
sympathies with the despotic dynasties of the Continent, and 
of Russia in particular, which it suited a certain class of 
writers to insinuate against him. He could, however, afford 
to bear in silence the surmises of such accurate observers, 
knowing as he did that the whole influence of his life had 
been exerted in support of the right of every civilised nation 
to a dominant voice in the administration of its own affairs, 
and that no consideration, public or private, would have in- 
duced the Queen or himself to imperil the happiness of their 
child by a marriage, in which she could not have found scope 
to practise the constitutional principles in which she iiad been 
reared. 
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the Army saoplea by the Govermnent— Withdrawal of Fr- 
—Letter by tlie Prince to Friote Fredertck William— 1 

Btolhfr— Prince's Address to Ei '--' ••■■" ■ ■ 

sufgealfld by Analiis— Corraapi 
Freneh and Queea Vlcteris. 

The fall of Sebastopol was a step, and an important one, 
towards bringing Russia to terms ; still it was only a, step. 
We knew with some accaraoy how her resources had been 
strained. The troops in the Crimea were greatly straitened 
for provisions, A great deficiency in the last harvest through- 
out South Russia had reduced the supply of corn there to 
what was wanted for local consumption. Supplies of com 
food could not be obtained except from a distance of from 
three to five hundred miles ; and as these had all to be trans- 
ported by land, and a horse in that distance would consume 
more than he could draw or carry, it had become practically 
impossible to keep up the supplies. Up to the end of August 
the losses of the Russians in the Crimea itself were under- 
stood to iimount to at least 153,000 men. By Prince Gortscba- 
koff's own admission the decisive 8th of September had cost 
them 39 superior and 338 subaltern officers and 11,238 men. 
Still they clung tenaciously to the north side of Sebastopol, 
and to the commanding positions by which they were able to 
check any direct advance by the Allies. The Government 
gave no sign that they were disposed to treat for peace ; in- 
deed, the Czar, in an Imperial Rescript (30th September), 
while congratulating the garrison of the city on having left 
only ' blood-stained ruins ' to the enemy, whom they had kept 
for eleven months at bay by their noble courage and self- 
denial, appealed with unabated resolution to them to continue 
the conflict in defence of 'Orthodox Russia, who had taken 
up arms for a just cause — the cause of Christianity.' This 
manifesto ivas followed by a rumour that a Russian council 
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of war at Nicolaieff, at which the Czar was present, liad de- 
cided to hazard a great battle, on the issue of which would 
depend whether they would evacuate the Crimea or not. 

It was natural that the people at home should be impa- 
tient for some forward movement of the Allied forces to fol- 
low up the blow dealt at Sebastopol, before the Russians had 
time to recover from the discouragement and exhaustion un- 
der which they were then labouring. Had these forces been 
under one general, and acting for Governments moved by one 
interest and by one purpose, it is more than probable that 
they would not have been allowed to remain as they did, pent 
up in the positions which they had so long occupied, with 
only the difference, that the ruins of half the city had fallen 
into their hands. But the views at Paris were not identical 
with those in London. There people were beginning to say 
that in taking Sebastopol enough had been done. Tlie hon- 
ours of war had of late rested chiefly with the French. The 
chances of a fresh campaign might, perhaps, dim some of their 
present lustre ; while the expenses of another winter in the 
Crimea must run up to a figure which the Emperor's Govern- 
ment professed itself unable to face. The season was far 
advanced, and the English Government learned with some 
dismay tha6 the order had baen given to recall a large por- 
tion of the French force to France. Assurances were at the 
same time given that they would be replaced by equal num- 
bers. This might or might not be the case, biit at all events 
it soon became apparent that any great movement must be 
reserved for a spring campaign. 

Meanwhile some minor successes helped still further to 
cripple the Russian resources. After keeping Odessa in panic 
for some days by anchoring off the city, a portion of the Al- 
lied fleet proceeded to Kinburn, where the united rivers of 
the Bug and the Dnieper fall into the Black Sea through a 
channel protected by three forts. A fierce bombardment of 
a few hours (17th October) silenced the guns of the forts, and 
upon this the garrison, 1,500 strong, with 70 guns, were forced 
to surrender. A few days later (29th October) a strong force 
of Russian cavalry was defeated near Eupatoria by three regi- 
ments of French cavalry under General d'Allonvitle, support- 
ed by a body of Turkish and Egyptian cavalry under Aohmet 
Pasha. In Asia Minor General Mouraviefi^ had sustained a 
most serious defeat before Kars on the 29th of September, in 
which 5,000 Russians had been left dojid on the field — a de- 
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feat which ninst have led to the raising o£ the siege but for 
the culpable failure of the Porte and its allies to send relief 
to the starving heroes by whom it had been inflicted. What 
might have been done, had prompt and vigorous measures 
been taken to attack the Russians in Asia Minor; was seen by 
the success of Omar Pasha with a comparatively small Turk- 
ish force with whicb he advanced from Kedoute Kaleh to the 
Ingour, where he encountered and defeated the Russians on 
the 6th of November. But the same want of unity of couosel 
and control, which chocked any vigorous action in the Crimea, 
aggravated in this instance by the jealousies and inertness 
which prevaUed at Constantinople, arrested any such decisive 
action in Asia Minor as would have prevented 'the bulwark 
of Asia Minor ' ' from passing into the hands of the adversary 
whom it had triumphantly held at bay. 

If the ardour, never great, of France for tiic war, had 
somewhat abated, such was not the case with England. She 
was more than ever bent upon pursuing it to an effective close. 
All her energies had been devoted to strengthening herself 
for the task. She was determined to show that, if her system 
had brought suffering and disaster on her soldiers, she knew 
how to make atonement for the past by a future, in which 
their endurance and their valour should be put to no unfair 
trial through want of due provision for the contingencies of 
warfare. Our dockyards and arsenals were busily adding to 
the aiready overwhelming strength of our fleet, and the coun- 
try provided with lavish hands whatever funds were necessary 
to enable its generals to lead their troop'^ wherever they de- 
termined that the e en 3 n ght be sa 1 d ^th the best as- 
surance of success 

Bu the ques on who tl ese g ne Is s ould be had now 
becon e u gent Greneral b mp on f e n ore strongly than 
ever t t ll e t<jsk ent usted to i m as too heavy for his 

1 K wa oa d by Ge ra M nra ff n h a r of tlie Bay which 
he issued upon its fall. Kars surrendered on the asth of November, tho 
garriaon marohing out with all lliB honours of war. and the officers of all ranlts 
retaining their swords. Famine did what the superior foroas of the Eusaiaos 
conid not do. The bitter foaling created throughout Englacd by tha news of 
this close to the splendid course and endurance ^displajed in tiie^defenee of 

no loWer 
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hands, and also conscious, perhaps, that he had not inspired 
the Government with the confidence necessary for his own 
peace of mind, resigned the Commandership-in-chief. There 
was no one so pre-eminent for military genius or distinguished 
service, that on him the office could by general consent be 
devolved. Several at once suggested themselves, all with 
qualifications that entitled them to high consideration, but 
their merits were so evenly balanced that it was hard to say 
who should be preferred ; while it was impossible to select 
one without wounding the susceptibilities of others, who 
might complain of a slight, were a younger or less experi- 
enced man to be put over their heads. ' To find any officer 
against whom nothing can be said,' Lord Palmerston ■wrote 
(l6th October) to the Prince, 'implies the choice either of 
such men as Wellington or Napoleon, or of men who have 
never been employed at all; and that of itself would be an 
absolute disqualification,' 

The dilemma in which the Government were thus placed 
as to the appointment of a successor to General Simpson was 
the subject of anxious communications between them and 
the Sovereign. They were still unable to see their way out 
of it, when the Prince wrote to Lord Palmerston from Bal- 
moral on the 13th of October. 'The subject,' he said, 'is all 
day long engrossing my attention,' and lie proceeded to 
develop a plan, which had struck him ' as likely to diminish 
present difficulties, whilst it will hold out many general 
advantages.' This plan was the subdivision of the army 
into two Corps-d'arm&e, each under the command of a senior 
officer of high position, and subject to the general control of 
the Commander-in-Chief. The balance of opinion, as the 
Prince knew, was in favour of the appointment of Sir William 
Codrington as Gieneral Simpson's successor. But he was 
junior to three Generals, each of whom might aspire to the 
office." Something must be done to conciliate their feel- 
ings, and the Prince thought that they might be reconciled 
to his being placed over their heads, if two of their number 
were appointed to the command of the proposed Corps- 

" One of these was Sir Colin Campbell, who returned t« En((laD<L on leave 
about this time. When the Brraiieemeiit suggasted by the Prince, as men- 
tioned in the text, was earried out, tne Queen saw him, and having stated how 
much she wisbed that his valuable services ahould not be lost in the Crimea, 
be replied, that he would return immediately, ' for that, if the Queen wisbed 
" ' — ready to serve under a coTporid.'— (Z«tf«"/iiwi <Ae Queen to £oi-d 
Nov. 2S, 1855.) 
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d^armhi. The other arrangements which would follow, if 
this course were adopted, would increase the efficiency of the 
control of the army, and be agreeable to its ofhcers. The 
general advantages of his plan, the Prince considered, would 
be, that while strengthening the arrangements for super- 
vision, it would diminish the labours of the Commander- 
in-Chief, and make a large body of troops more easy to 
handle. 

' Both Lord Raglan and General Simpson,' he writes, ' have 
declared their inability to trouble themselves much about 
plana of campaign, while their whole time was taken up with 
writing and correspondence,' and the last of the considera- 
tions he had mentioned was ' of peculiar importance, from 
the nature of the present war, which may require divided 
operations.' These views were developed in detail by the 
Prince, and he concluded his letter by the request that it 
might be considered by the Cabinet, anJ that Lord Hardingo 
might be consulted on the subject. 

The Prince's proposal was taken into consideration by the 
Military Committee of the Cabinet, and by them discussed 
with Lord Hardinge. On the 16Lh of October Lord Palmcr- 
ston wrote to the Prince, that the arrangement which he 
had suggested was regarded by Lord Hardinge as one which 
would be 'advantageous to Her Majesty's service in the 
Crimea,' and he added, 'agreeing as the members of the 
Cabinet did on the conclusive forco of the arguments in its 
favour which were stated in your Royal Highness's letter, 
we unanimously determined to propose this arrangement to 
the Cabinet for adoption.' The Cabinet, when the matter 
was brought before them, arrived at the same determination. 
' I have only to say further,' Lord Palmerston writes in con- 
clusion, 'that I and all the other members of the Cabinet 
feel greatly obliged to your Royal Highness for having sug- 
gested an arrangement which had not occurred to any of us, 
but which when proposed and explained at once obtained the 
assent of all those whose duty it was to take it into con- 
sideration.' Thus did the calm clear head, ever at work for 
tlie welfare of the State and the guidance of the Sovereign, 
resolve, amid the silence of the hills, a problem for which 
neither the Cabinet nor the Commander-in-Chief had found 
a solution. 

On the IT'th of October the Queen and Prince returned 
to Windsor Castle, having halted for a night at Edinburgh 
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on the way. The Pnnce had been able to shake off the severe 
attack of rheumatism, thanks to the bracing air of the north, 
and a few da,ys of good sport in the deer-forest. No sooner 
was he back in the south, than he resumed tlfe unintermitting 
work which always awaited him there. It was at this time 
that our Government learned, not without dismay, the inten- 
tion of the French Emperor to withdraw 100,000 men from 
the Crimea, on the ground that public opinion in France 
would not support him in the expense of maintaining so 
large a force there during the winter doing nothing, and 
exposed to a continuance of hardships, which had already 
told severely upon the health of the troops. Such a purpose, 
if carried out, could not fail to act as an encouragement 
to Russia, There was no reason to doubt the determination 
of the Emperor to go hand in hand with us loyally to the 
last in effecting the object for which we had embarked in the 
war, but the same confidence was not felt, that influences 
were not at work in the enemy's interest at Paris to embarrass 
both his Government and ours in the event of negotiations 
for peace being opened by Russia. What happened soon 
afterwards showed that this mistrust was not wholly un- 
founded. 

Such was the position of affairs when the Prince addressed 
the following letter to Baron Stockmar :— 

' There has been a terrible pause in our correspondence, 
occasioned partly by our changing our quarters to Windsor, 
partly, however, by your letter of the 6th, which points at 
another in continuation of it to follow immediately. Up to 
this moment it has not made its appearance ; but I cannot 
wait longer. We are all well. We miss the fine mountains 
and the pure air of Balmoral, but are on the other hand in- 
demnified for these by a superabundance o£ business. 

' I have worked out a plan for the Keorganisation of our 
Army in the Crimea, and its division into two Corps-d''armte^ 
under one chief, which has been adopted by the Ministry, and 
will, I hope, bear good fruits. Sir W. Codrington gets the 
Command ership-in-Chief, Sir Colin Campbell and Sir W. 
Eyre take the Divisions, General Wyndham becomes Chief 
of the General Staff", Generals Simpson, Bentinck, Markham, 
and Airy return. 

'I have ]ust completed a Memoir on Examinations and 
New Buies of Admission for the Diplomatic Body, a question 
which has been stirred by the Administrative Reform agita- 
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tion, and am now engaged in preparing an address on the in- 
fluence of Science and Art on our Manufactures, which I am 
to deliver at the laying of the foundation stone of the 
Birmingham and Midland Counties Institute. 

' Our Cabinet has sustained a loss in Sir William Moles- 
worth, as to whose successor no decision has yet been come. 
Ivord Elgin is likely to come into the Cabinet in Lord Can- 
ning's place. There are people who maintain that young 
Lord Stanley (Lord Derby's son) is to be had. This would 
not be more remarkable than the prevailing belief that the 
Peelites have come to an understanding with Disraeli, and 
will, along with Cobden and Bright, and perhaps John 
Russell, form a Peace party. 

' Up to this time the peace feeling has been stronger in 
France than here, and gives us much to do. This justifies 
the apprehension you have iong entertained. What is said 
is : "Si la France doit continuer la guerre 4 grands sacrt- 
Jiees, il lui faut des oJ^ets plus nationaux, plus Francis : 
Poland, Italy, the left bank of the Ehine, &c.' For this we 
are prepared, and for these purposes might recall our army 
from the Black Sea by degrees." Herein lies one of the 
causes of our inactivity in the Crimea t The position taken 
up by Austria and Prussia is alone to blame for all, and I 
tremble for the Nemesis ! 

' In the matrimonial affair, nothing new has transpired, I 
am giving Vicky every evening an hour for conversation, in 
which our chief topic is history. She knows a great deal. I 
also give her subjects, which she works out for me. Her in- 
tellect is quick and thoroughly sound {rtchtig) in its opera- 

' As you speak to me in your letter of the value of the 
right time in human measures, a theme on which you often 
discourse, it may perhaps interest you to know how com- 
pletely Napoleon agrees with you in one of his letters to his 
brother Joseph. I transcribe the passage ; " Ce aont Id les 
operations de la paix ; tout cela doit venir avec elle, et cette 
paise arrivera. Le moyen defaire entendre d deshommes de 
rimagination de M, Roedtrer que le temps est ie geaitd 

' The folly of tho last of those projects, bo Bteadilj fomented thtoagli a 
long Beriesofyeata byM. Thiers Bodotbera — a folly to he afterwariiB 8o bitterly 
eipiated— needed no damoostration. On the llUi of April, 1865, in a letter 
ftom the Queen to Lord Clarendon, liiese prophetic norda occur: ^Thefird 
henchman who should hi/siilely af preach the Ehtne would ail IA« whole of Ger- 
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ABT DE l'iiomme, — que ce qui ne doU Stre fait qu'en ISIO ne 
peut Strefait en 1807 ! ia Jibre Gauloise nt se pliepas au 
ealcul du temps. C'est cependant par eette seule consid^ror 
Hon quej'ai r^uaai dans tout ce guej'aijait." 

' Now I will conclude with my ceterum eenseo, " that you 
are to come to us," You are most longingly looked for. 

' "Wimlsor Castle, 23Hi October, lSo5.' 

The Prince had now added to bis long list of correspond- 
ents, another in the person of his future son-in-law. From 
him he had receiyed a letter, in which, among other things, the 
young Prince spoke iti strong terms of reprobation of the de- 
vices resorted to by the reactionary party in FmsBia to secure 
the return of a majority of- mere Government tools to the 
National Assembly. The terms of the Prince's reply on this 
subject are a striking commentary on the suspicions referred 
to at the close of the last chapter, as to his sympathy with 
the despotic goYcmments of the Continent. As addressed to 
the future Sovereign of a great Empire, the whole letter is 
full of interest and instruction ; — 

'My dear Fritz, — Accept my host thanks for your friendly 
Knes of the 32nd ult. 

' The state of Prussia, as you describe it, is most critical, 
and designs such as those contemplated by the reactionists, 
prosecuted by such means as are at this moment practised in 
regard to the elections, may result in extreme danger to the 
monarchy. For if the world be overruled by a God, as I be- 
lieve it is, vile and wicked actions must bear evil fruits, which 
frequently do not show themselves at once, but long years 
afterwards, as the Bible tells us in the words, 'the sins of the 
fathers are visited on the children to the third and fourth gen- 
eration.' This being so, I ask myself, what the duties of 
those who are to come after are in reference to the sowing of 
such dragon's teeth ? And I am constrained to answer to 
myself, that they aro enjoined by morality, conscience, and 
patriotism, not to stand aloof as indifferent spectators of 
the destruction of a Constitution that has been sworn to. 
And when I consider what I should do in the present state of 
things, this much is quite clear to me, that I would record 
a solemn protest against such proceedings, not by way of 
opposition to the Gfovemment, but in defence of the rights 
of those, whose rights I should regard as inseparable from my 
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own — those of my country and my people — and in order that 
I mi^ht absolve my conscience from any suspicion of partici- 
pation in the unholy work. At the Bame time, however, that 
my conduct might be divested of every semblance of being 
dictated by a spirit of opposition or desire for popularity, — 
and in order, it may be, to make the step itself unnecessary, 
— I should in ail confidence malce those who are contemplat- 
ing the wrong aware, that, if it were persisted in, I should 
feel myself compelled to adopt this course. This done, T 
should certainly entertain no animosity towards ray friends, 
but, on the contrary, should live on upon terms of peace with 
the reigning powers. 

' I am satisfied that an attitude of this kind would inspire 
the delinquents with a certain measure of alarm, and help to 
keep the nation from losing all hope, and there is no such 
solid basis for patience as hope. 

' In your letter to Victoria of the 3rd, which she received 
yesterday, you speak of your new labours and studies in the 
difEerent Ministerial departments. When you have worked 
in them for some time, the truth will become obvious to you of 
Axel Oxenstiem's saying, " My son, you will be surprised, with 
how little wisdom the world is governed." I am only afraid 
that it will be nobody's interest to explain essential princi- 
ples to you, and that, on the contrary, they will try, perhaps 
not unintentionally, to overwhelna you with the multiplicity 
of details and of so-called work. But this good must at any 
rate ensue, that you will become thoroughly acquainted with 
what is making history. Most German bureaucrats cannot, 
and even will not, see the wood for the trees ; they even re- 
gard the abstract idea of the wood as something dangerous, 
and measure its value by the density with which the trees are 
huddled together, not by the vigour of their growth. Added 
to which, the weight and number of German official documents 
is something appalling. 

' In another way Vicky is also very busy : she has learned 
much in many directions. . . . She now comes to me every 
evening from six to seven, when I put her through a kind of 
general catechizing, and in order to give precision to her ideas, 
I make her work out certain subjects by herself, and bring me 
the results to be revised. Thus she is now engaged in writ- 
ing a short Compendium of Roman History, , . , 

' Of late we have had rains without intermission, which 
have made us apprehensive of floods. Prices of all kinds are 
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still friglitfully high, still there is nothing like poverty in the 
country, and the wages of labour are so high, that recruiting 
does not go on so well as we could wish. 

'From the Crimea we have excellent news, so far as the 
condition of the troops and the preparations for tlie winter 
are concerned, but not as to any vigorous effort to drive the 
Russians from the Crimea. Our army will by the spring 
number on the spot 50,000 men, which, with the Turkish 
contingent of 30,000 men under General Vivian, and 15,000 
Sardinians, exclusive of French and Turks, will form a very 
imposing force, 

' Now, however, I wUl indeed " let you go," as they say 
in Vienna. 

' WindEor Castlo, 6tli Ngvember, 1S55.' 

A few days after this letter was written, the Queen and 
Prince were much distressed by the tidings that Her Majes- 
ty's brother, Prince Leiningen, had been struck with apo- 
plexy, which, however he might rally for a time, they felt 
was virtually a death-blow to a man of his energetic and ac- 
tive habits of mind. Allusion to this is made in the follow- 
ing letter by the Prince to Baron Stockmar : — 

' I have not written to you for a long time, having been 
always under the conviction I should one day hear from the 
children, "Do you know. Papa, that the Baron is in his 
room below f " The Baron, however, is not there, as I have 
only too good cause to know, and I wish I could feel confi- 
dent that he was coming ! November and December in Co- 
burg are wretched months, and anything but good for your 
health ; here it is much better, and this you know I We pos- 
itively must have some talk face to face with you, if every- 
thing is to go well, and for this much depends on you. 

' Charles's apoplectic stroke was very serious, and causes 
Tnuch concern and apprehension for the future. It will be a 
source of no small anxiety to himself, 

'The troops will go into winter quarters in the Crimea. 
After beginning the campaign last year with 35,000 men and 
35 guns, and well-nigh losing our whole army in the dis- 
astrous siege, we stand there now with 51,000 men, 94 field- 
pieces {bespannten GeschiUzen) and 4,000 cavalry, and our 
Turkish legion is good for 30,000 men, besides which the regi- 
ments of the Foreign Legion will by the spring amount to 
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10,000 men ; four excellent regiments, two Grerman ami two 
Swiss, have already been despatched to Constantinople. In 
Malta we have organised a dep6t of 10,000 men. This is no 
bad result after the taking of Sebastopol. 

'In Paris the passion for peace has infected the moneyed 
interest, and the war will yet cost a great deal of money. 
Here the enthusiasm is imabated, and the resources unim- 
paired. By the spring we shall have 150 steam and mortar 
boats, of a new conatruetion, capable of sailing in all waters. 
In 1853 we had not one. 

'Let me soon hear from you but two words : "I am 
coming," 

■ Windaor Castle, Jioveiiibar IStli, 1855.' 

In the midst of the numberless public questions of moment 
■which preoccupied the Prince's attention, he had found time 
to prepare one of his most suggestive addresses for the occa- 
sion of his laying the first stone of the Birmingham and Mid- 
land Institute. On the 33nd of November he performed this 
ceremony, and delivered his address at a banquet in the Town 
Hall immediately afterwards. There were many austere 
critics present on the occasion, some of them themselves 
great speakers. The impression produced upon them by the 
Prince was that of a man, who had not orjy thought for him- 
self, but thought deeply on subjects which they had them- 
selves made the study of their lives, and who possessed a 
power of expressing his thoughts with a masterly precision 
and conciseness, which they despaired to rival, while suggest- 
ing at the same time new and wide veins of speculation into 
which his ideas might be developed. The object of the Insti- 
tute, expressed by the Prince himself as being 'the intro- 
duction of science and art as the unconscious regulators of 
productive industry,' — science, to discover the laws of nature, 
art, to teach their application, — was one for which he felt the 
strongest sympathy. If work, the lot of the mass of man- 
kind, is ever to be otherwise than irksome, the head must 
guide the hand, — the principles which regulate the forces 
with which we come in contact, as well as the ends which all 
work serves, must be understood, — the workman must take 
an intelligent pride in the product of his skill. To serve 
towards this result in the heart of one of the great hives 
of skilled industry being the purpose of the Institute, the 
Prince naturally seized the opportunity to speak out his own 
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strong convictions as to the direction to be given to the edu- 
cation of the class for whose benefit the Institute was in- 
tended. After pointing out what science had done for man- 
kiod, and the infinite prospects of valuable knowledge ^et to 
be won within its domain, the Prince thus concluded his ad- 
dress : — 

' The study of the laws bj whioli the Almighty governs the UniTerso is 
thecefoio our bounden duty. Of these laws our great academies and eeata 
of education have, rather arbitrarily, selected only two sphere or groups {as 
I may call them) as essential parts of our national education : the laws which 
regulate quantities and proportions, which form the subject of mathematics, 
and the laws regulating the expression of our thoughts, through the medium 
of language, that is to say, grammar, which finda its purest expression in the 
clas^cal languages. These laws are moat important branches of knowledge, 
their study trains and elevates the miad, but they arc not the only ones ; 
there are others which we cannot disregard, which we cannot do without. 

'There are, for instance, the laws govomii^ the human mind, and its 
relation to the Divine Spirit (the subject of It^o and metaphysics) ; there are 
those which govern our bodily nature and its connection with Uie soul {the 
subject of pnysioli^ and psychology) ; those which govern human society, 
and the relations between man and man (the subjects of politics, jurispru- 
dence, and political economy) ; and many othera. 

' Whilst of the laws just mentioned some have been recognised as easen- 
iiala of education in different institutions, and some wilt, by the course of 
time, more fully assert their right to recognition, the laws regulating matter 
and form are those which will constitute the chief object of your puiBuits ; 
and, as the principle of subdivision of labour is the one most congenial to our 
age, I would advise you to keep to this spcdaiity, and to follow with undi- 
vided attention cluefly the sdences of mechanics, physios, and chemistry, and 
the fine aits in pnlntii^, sculpture, and architecture. 

' You will thus have conferred an inestimable boon upon yoor coantry, 
and in a short time have the satisfaction of witnessing the beneficial results 
upon our national powers of production. Other parts of the country will, I 
donbt not, emulate your example ; and I live in hope that all these iosUtutions 
le day find a central point of union, and thi;3 complete their national 



Two days afterwards the Priaco wroLo to Baron Stoclc- 

' Still no tidings of your starting, and it grows colder and 
colder ! Nevertheless, important events are pressing on here, 
and we are in all manner of perplexities, in which your good 
advice would be extremely useful, 

' To-day I will only tell you of the success of ray expedi- 
tion to Birmingham. You will have seen my address in The 
Times of the 33rd. It has met with great success, and at- 
tracted much notice ; I hope also for your approval, which I 
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care for much more tlian. for that of our unsophisticated 
public' Not to scatter incense for myself, but to give j'ou 
pleasure, I send you the leading article of the Serald, a paper 
which, together with the Advertiser and the Daily News, 
was particularly hostile to me. The Post, Morning Chron- 
icle, Globe, Spectator, Economist, &c., contain articles equal- 
ly complimentary. 

'We expect the King of Sardinia on Friday for a week, 
are busy with the preparations, and have a hard week's work 
before us. The King has tcade a most unfortunate selection 
of the season for bis visit ! ' 

The ' pressing events ' to which the Prince alludes in this 
letter were, first, the fact, that Austria had recentiy formu- 
lated certain proposals for peace, which she proposed sending 
to St. Petersburg, by way of ultimatum, with the intimation 
that, if not accepted, she should break off her diplomatic 
relations with Russia, and next, the circumstances under which 
these proposals had been brought before the English Grovern- 
ment. These were anything but satisfactory. The represen- 
tatives of France and Austria had concerted the terms to be 
submitted to Russia, without concert with England, and they 
had then been sent to our Government by Count Walewski, 
with an urgent request that we should adopt them as they 
stood. The proposals, in their general scope, were such as 
we could not with propriety refuse to entertain ; but when 
they came to be examined, certain modifications presented 
themselves to our Grovemment as essential. On these being 
communicated to Count Walewski, they were received in a 
spirit akin to that in which an arrangement so vital to 
England had been come to without even asking her opinion. 
The Austrian proposals, we were told, must be accepted, as 
presented to us, and no modifications of them could be enter- 
tained. Against such treatment it became necessary to pro- 
test, and Count Walewski had to be told in diplomatic lan- 
guage, that in this matter England was a principal, and not 
a mere political and diplomatic contingent. 

The communications between the representatives of the 
two countries had grown somewhat warm ; Lord Palmerston 
had even gone the length of writing to Count Walewski (31st 

* Thia was the Baron's verdict : — ' The speecli at Birmingham has pleliaed 
me very muoh. It SBems to me to touoli on every ossetttittl point. The Timet 
lias despatohpii it snaeringl}'. Never mind 1 ' 
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of November), that, ratlier than bo dragged into signing a 
peace on unsatisfactory terms, England would prefer to con- 
tinue the war with no other ally than Turkey, and that she 
felt herself quite competent to sustain the burden thus cast 
upon bcr. Things were in this critical state, when the Em- 
peror of the French, believing probably that the only way to 
a true understanding with his ally was to take the matter into 
his own hands, addressed the letter to the Queen, of which 
the following is a translation : — 

' Tuilcries, 32nd NovGmbcr, 1855. 

' Madam and dear Sister, — I received the Duke of Cam- 
bridge with great pleasure, both because he is so near of kin 
to Your Majesty, and because I have long had occasion to 
know all his good qualities.* I have been greatly touched 
by your letter, of which he was the bearer. Nothing could 
please me more than to know that the remembrance of Your 
Majesty's visit to us has not yet been effaced from your 
memory. 

' We have reached one of those critical epochs, when we 
ought to speak very frankly ; and I would therefore ask Your 
Majesty's permission to enter into some detail upon the sub- 
ject of what is taking place in the political world. 

' I begin by repelling everything which could lead to the 
belief, that the French Government would be constrained to 
make peace, although the conditions were not good, just as I 
would not permit myself to think that the English Govern- 
ment would be compelled to continue the war, if the condi- 
tions of peace were good. We are both of us free in our 
actions, we have the same interests, and we wish the same 
thing — an honourable peace I 

' Now, what is our military position ? Your Majesty has, 
I believe, in the East, 50,000 men and 10,000 horses. 1 have 
300,000 men and 34,000 horses. Your Majesty has an im- 
mense ileet in the Black Sea as well as in the Baltic ; I have 
one that is imposing, though less considerable. Well, not- 
withstanding this formidable force, it is apparent to all the 
world, that although we can do Russia serious mischief, we 
cannot subdue her with our own unaided means. What then 
is to be done? Three courses are open to us, 

' 1. To limit ourselves to occupying strategical points, to 
to alteiid ttc ceremony of cloaing the Great 
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blockade tlie Black Sea and the Baltic, and to wait without 
spending extravagant sums until it pleases Russia to make 
peace. By confining ourselves to a defensive war, and to 
holding our ground, Russia will be exhausted in warlike prep- 
arations {s'%>uise en armements), while we, on the other hand, 
will be diminishing the sacrifices of war. 

' 3, To make an appeal to all the nationalities, to proclaim 
boldly the re -establishment of Poland, the independence of 
Finland, of Hungary, of Italy, and of Circassia. This course, 
I need scarcely say, would be full of danger, and contrary at 
this time of day to justice. 

' 3. To secure, if possible, the alliance of Austria, so as 
that she may carry all Germany along with her, and in this 
way that Russia may be driven, by our arms on the one hand, 
and by the public opinion of Europe on the other, to propose 
equitable conditions of peace. 

'It will seem, 1 doubt not, to Your Majesty, as it does to 
me, that the third course is the best. 

'Now, what is going on at this moment? 

' Austria says to us, " The proposals of peace, which before 
Europe you have proclaimed to be sufficient for your interests 
and your honour, I accept, nay I am prepared even to submit 
them on the condition that, if Russia shall by any chance en- 
tertain them, you ^ve me your assurance, that you will con- 
sent to open negotiations for peace on this basis." To such 
an ofEer, how can we reasonably reply by a refusal, or by 
equivocations {chicanes) which are equivalent to a refusal ? 
This, Madam, is what I cannot understand, for it is not we 
who make concessions to gain the support of Austria ; it is 
Austria who of her own accord hoists our flag. 

' If Your Majesty's Grovemment said that the conditions of 
peace ought to be very different, that our honour and our 
interests demand a readjustment of the map of Europe, that 
Europe would not be free until Poland was re-established, 
the Crimea given to Turkey, and Finland to Sweden, T could 
comprehend a policy which would have a certain grandeur, 
and would put the results aimed at on a level with the sacri- 
fices to be made. But spontaneously to renounce the support 
of Austria for microscopical advantages, which one could 
always claim at any time, is what I cannot bring myself to 
regard as reasonable, and to these questions, so grave as they 
are, I ask the attention of Your Majesty and that of Prince 
Albert, wirose views are always so clear and so exalted. 
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'My lirm desire being to be always at one with Your 
Majesty's Government, I hope wo siiall come to an undei- 
Btanding. 

' I ask your pardon for this letter, written in haste, and 1 
beg^ you to receive favourably tbe fresh expression of the re- 
spectful and tender friendship, with which I am, 
' Madam and dear Sister, 

' Your Majesty's devoted and true brother, 

' Napoleon.' 

On receiving this letter the Queen sent for Lord Palmers- 
ton and Lord Clarendon, and laid it before them. The 
sketch of the reply to be returned to it bad been prepared by 
the Queen in concert with the Prince. In very firm, but 
courteous, language, it recalled the Emperor's attention to 
tbe fact, that in negotiating peace the terms must be such as 
the British Nation, through her Parliament, would approve ; 
antl that a grave mistake had been committed by bis Minis- 
ter in settling, without our intervention, terms of peace to 
which we were expected to become parties. It also brought 
to his notice the unmeasured language of some of the Em- 
peror's own officials, of which he was pretty certainly himself 
unaware, as to the necessity which France felt for bringing 
the war to a close. The natural candour of the Emperor's 
mind might be relied upon to take these remonstrances in 
good part If convinced of their justice — and this he subse- 
quently admitted himself to be — he was sure to go heartily 
witb us in stipulating for tbe conditions which we considered 
essential to an honourable peace. To carry him along with 
us was all-important ; for only in this way could we hope to 
checkmate the peace-at-any-price party in Paris, who were 
actively at work in the hope of endangering the English alli- 
ance, and establishing those intimate reiations with Eussia 
which her agents were straining every nerve to negotiate. 
The letter, of which we now give the translation, met with 
the cordial approval of the Ministers, who felt how thoroughly 
it was calculated to effect the object in view: — 

' 26tli November, 1855. 
' Sire and dear Brother, — My cousin, the Duke of Cam- 
bridge, has come back to us deeply moved by the kindness of 
the reception given to him by Your Majesty, and by the con- 
fidence you have shown him. Most sincerely do I thank your 
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Majesty, to whom ho has been a fresh medium for the con- 
veyance of my sentiments. The ceremony of closing tho 
Exhibition, at which he was present, filled him with admira- 
tion, and the lively description of it which he gave me, 
inspired me with but one regret, namely, that I was not able 
to be there myself. 

' Your Majesty's letter has given me tbe greatest satisfac- 
tion, as at once a fresh proof of your friendship and of your 
sincere desire in all difficult moments to come to a clear 
understanding with me by a frank and unreserved interchange 
of opinions. I am animated by the same teeJing, and pleased 
to find that there is in fact no material difference between 
your views and my own, "VPe both wish for a good and hon- 
ourable peace, and you are quite right in saying that you are 
no more constrained to accept a bad peace, than I to refuse a 
good one. But to discover and understand the nature of that 
which may have the semblance of a difference of opinion, it is 
essential to form a just idea of the difference of position of 
our two Governments, which must naturally influence their 
decisions and actions. It is only by taking this difference into 
fall account that we can judge each other with perfect justice 
and fairness. 

'Your Majesty has great advantages over me in the mode 
of conducting your policy and your negotiations. You are 
answerable to nobody, you can keep your own counsel, employ 
in your negotiations whatever person or form you choose, you 
can alter your course when you please, or give, by a word 
spoken by yourself at any time, that direction to public 
allaira which strikes you at the moment as the most advan- 
tageous. 

'I, on the other hand, am bound by certain rules and 
usages ; I have no uncontrolled power of decision ; I must 
adopt the advice of a Council of responsible Ministers, and 
these Ministers have to meet and to agree on a course of 
action after having arrived at a joint conviction of its justice 
and utility. They have at the same time to take care that 
the steps which they wish to take are not only in accordance 
with the best interests of the country, but also such, that they 
can be explained to atid defended in Parliament, and that 
their fitness may be brought borne to the conviction of the 
nation. 

' There is, however, another side to this picture, in which 
I consider that I have an advantage which Your Majesty has 
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not. Your policy runs the risk of remaining unsupported by 
the nation, and the irresistible conviction that your people 
will not follow it to the end, may expose you to the danger- 
ous alternative of either having to impose it upon thero against 
tbeir ■will, or of having suddenly to alter your course abroad, 
and even perhaps to encounter grave resistance. I, on the 
other hand, can allow my policy free scope to work out its 
own consequences, certain of the steady and consistent sup- 
port of my people, who, having had a share in determining 
my policy, feel themselves to be identified with it. 

'The advantages and disadvantages inherent in our 
respective positions, are very apparent at this "critical 
epoch," and in them lie the difficulties which we have to 
overcome. If they ate well understood, however, and well 
appreciated on both sides, it ought not to be difficult to arrive 
at a judicious solution, while paying at the same time due 
regard to our respective positions, 

'I make, then, fuU allowance for Your Majesty's personal 
difficulties, and refuse to listen to any wounded feelings of 
amour propre which my Government might be supposed to 
entertain at a complete understanding having been come to 
■with Austria — an understanding which has resulted in an 
arrangement being placed, cut and dry before us, for our 
mere acceptance, putting us in the disagreeable position of 
either having to accept what we have not even been allowed 
fully to understand (and which, so far as Austria is concerned, 
has been negotiated under influences, dictated by motives, and 
in a spirit which v^e are without the means of estimating), or 
to take the responsibility of breaking up this arrangement, of 
losing the alliance which is offered to us and which is so much 
wanted, and even of estranging the friendly feelings of the 
ally who advocates the arrangement itself. 

' Passing over all these considerations, I am sincerely 
anxious to bo at one with Your Majesty, All that is required 
to enable my Government to do so, is : 1st. That we should 
not be bound to the letter of the proposal, of which we liave 
had no opportunity of discussing the meaning or the import. 
Slid. That Austria should agree to abide, under all circum- 
stances, by her Ultimatum, and not to bring us back counter- 
proposals from St, Petersburg, which we, yourself and I, 
should have to accept or to refuse, whereby we should be 
placed again in the same bad position we found ourselves in 
last year. 
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'3rd. Tliat the Neutralisation Treaty' should be made a 
reality and. not something merely illusory, which it would 
inevitably be, if, aa proposed, it were left as a separate treaty 
existing merely between Russia and Turkey. 

'I am convinced Your Majesty will find these demands 
founded in reason ! On your part, be equally assured, that 
having given my assent to these conditions, I will not allow 
them to be neutralised by anything which you could fairly 
designate as " chicanes tquivalentes a un refus" or a desire 
to fight for " microscopical advantages." What I ask for is 
inspired by the common interest which we both have in view, 
and I can see nothing in it to which Austria can raise any fair 
objection, 

' I cannot, however, conceal from Tour Majesty my fears, 
founded upon information on which I can rely, that the lan- 
guage held at Paris, by men in office and others w-ho have the 
bonour to approach you, in regard to the financial difficulties 
of France, and the absolute necessity of concluding peace, has 
already produced a very mischievous effect at Vienna, at Ber- 
lin, and at St. Petersburg; and that it is very possible that 
Austria may by this time be disposed to draw back from her 
Ultimatum, and to seek to obtain more favourable terms for 
Russia, 

'I now proceed to consider the three courses mentioned 
by Your Majesty as open to us. I am glad to see that Your 
Majesty rejects the first, ^'hich, in my opinion, would not 
realise even what it professes to attain, because Russia would 
take care not to "s'&putaer en ai-mements,'" if she were sure 
that tlie Westeni Powers would confine themselves to a mere 
blockade, and, as we have entered upon an aggressive war, we 
could not now return to a merely defensive one, without own- 
ing at least a moral defeat. 

' The second course would at all times have been repelled 
by me with the same firmness with which it is rejected by 
ToTir Majesty, and for the same reasons and the same consid- 
erations. 

'The third, to which Your Majesty gives the preference, 
has also my unqualified approval, but I do not disguise from 
myself the uncertainty of its chances of success, as this is de- 

• That ia, the conditions for the nentraliaalJon of the Black Sea, on wliich 
the ConferenceB at Vienna had biofcen down. This wan the most eaeentinl of 
the modifloRtions proposed by our Government on th« Austrian Ultimatum, 
and it mas subsBqnentlj adopted by both Franpe aud Auatria, 
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pendent on the decision of other Powers, who may have other 
notions of their own interest, and who have hitherto done 
little to inspire us with any confidence. Be this as it may, 
I promise Your Majesty to do my utmost to make this oourss 
succeed, and I agree fully with you, that all minor consider- 
ations should be dropped in order to arrive at the greater 
result. 

' I will say nothing here of the plans of military opera- 
tion, as I consider them to be dependent on the policy agreed 
upon. This policy having been settled exclusively by the 
two Governments, the Generals, after a Council, of wnich I 
highly approve the idea as suggested by Your Majesty, should 
bs entrusted with the consideration of the plans of the cam- 
paign to carry out the policy determined upon. 

' I am convinced that every difficulty, every divergence of 
opinion, which may arise on these weighty matters, will be 
more promptly and more effectually dispelled by a frank ex- 
change of ideas between Your Majesty and myself, than by 
any other mode of communication, and I therefore beg you 
will continue towards me those unreserved utterances (kpan- 
ckements), to which I hope you will find that my letter re- 
sponds with a sincere and genuine confidence. The Prince 
feels more and more the flattering opinion you have been 
pleased to express with respect to his views and judgment. 
No one, I am happy to say, is more keenly anxious than he 
for the success of the ideas which I hold in oomnaon with 
yourself, or supports more resolutely whatever can conduce 
to their fulfilment. 

' I would have wished, had time allowed, to abridge this 
letter, the extreme length of which is, however, justified by 
the gravity of the circumstances and the importance of the 
questions at issue. 

' Accept, Sire, the expression of sincere friendship and of 
high esteem, with which I am, Sire and dear Brother, 
'Your Majesty's ver7 affectionate 

'Sister and friend, 

' ViCTOKIA.' ' 

The Emperov of the French was much gratified by tliia 
letter. He frankly admitted our right to take exception to 
the way the terms of the Ultimatum bad been settled with- 
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out previous consultation with the English Government, as 
well as the importance of some of the modifications we had 
suggested, and which had been represented to him as insig- 
nificant and of ' microscopical ' value. The information, 
hinted at in the letter, and more fully brought to his notice 
by our Ambassador 'at Paris, as to the efforts which were 
everywhere being made to have it supposed that France was 
ready for peace on any terms, caused him the deepest annoy- 
ance, and he took means to let it be known, that, however 
this note might be sounded for the purposes of the Bourse, 
he would be no party to a peace of which England did not 
approve. If the war had to be carried on, France would not 
be found backward. ' Be assured,' were his words to Lord 
Cowley {35th of November), ' whatever I think right, I will 
do, and I shall not be afraid of making my conduct under- 
stood in France.' Not for the first time, he found his best 
advice had come from England. In the same conversation 
he said, that all he begged was that the truth might be told 
him, and we should find him as ready to do what he could 
to smooth away our difficulties as we were to smooth away 
his. 
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On the SOtli of November the King of Sardinia arrived in 
London on a visit to the Queen. He was met by the Prince 
at the railway station, and ia passing through London on his 
way to Windsor Castle was received with a cordiality, which, 
if not iso demonstrative as that with which the Emperor and 
Empress of the French had been greeted, was sufficient fo 
show how warmly the English people appreciated the galiant 
spirit in which he had thrown himself into the struggle against 
Bussia. The visit was a short one, but the mass of things to 
be seen and done imposed no small amount of fatigue upon 
the Queen and Prince. 

Next day they accompanied him to the Arsenal, at Wool- 
wich, and the scale of the operations there must have con- 
vinced Hia Majesty, that it would be from no lack of the ma- 
terials of deadly warfare, if his English Allies were now to 
consent to a cessation of hostilities, and that they were not 
likely to give such a consent, except in exchange for satisfac- 
tory terms of peace. The hospitals were also visited, kind 
words were exchanged with the sufferers there, and a series 
of manoeuvres by the Artillery on the Common gave actual 
proof of our pre-eminence in that arm, of which the Royal 
soldier had often heard. The following day (Sunday) was 
spent by the King in London ; but by daybreak the next 
morning His Majesty was on his way to Portsmouth, accom- 
panied by Prince Albert. The dockyards and factories there 
were thoroughly examined, and a visit was made in the Fairy 
to inspect a portion of the Fleet at Spithead, consisting of 
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eight ships of the line and eight frigates. On the 4th the 
King went to London, and after receiving the Corps diplo- 
matique at Buckingham Palace, proceeded in state to the 
City, where about 3,000 guests had assembled at the Guild- 
hall to witness tbe ceremonial of presenting an address by 
the Corporation. The King had been welcomed by great 
numbers on his way to the City, although the day was cold, 
dark, and wet ; but the scene, as he entered the hall, and the 
crowds assembled there rose in a body and received him with 
prolonged cheers, was especially gratifying and impressive. 
It was one which was to be witnessed only in England, among 
a people sure of its own liberties, and predisposed ia favour 
of a Sovereign who had proved himself true to the principles 
of constitutional monarchy. Count Cavour was in attendance 
upon the King, and the reply to the Address was such as 
might have been expected from the pen of a statesman so 
liberal, so far-seeing, and so accomplished. Both address and 
reply were useful at tJie time, from the resolute tone with 
which they declared that the Allies would not lay down their 
arms until an honourable and durable peace had been secured. 
On his return from the City the Prince was enabled to give 
the King the welcome assurance that France had adopted 
our modifications of the proposed Austrian Ultimatum, and 
that all diplomatic difficulty on this ground was now at an 

The next day His Majesty was invested by the Queen 
with the Order of the Garter, and a great banquet in the 
evening brought his brief but busy visit to a close. He was 
to leave Windsor Castle next morning at five o'clock. Even 
before this hour the Queen was present to take leave of the 
Royal guest. The morning was bitterly cold, and heavy snow 
was falling, as he left the Castle for Folkestone, accompanied 
by the Prince, the Duke of Cambridge, and Prince Edward 
of Saxe Weimar. After seeing the King depart for Bou- 
logne at nine o'clock, the Prince returned to the hotel, where 
he met the Duke of Newcastle, who had just landed from the 
packet on his way back from the East. The meeting was a 
pleasant surprise, and the details as to the state of aflfairs in 
Asia Minor and the Crimea, which the Prince was able to 
gather from him in their brief interview, made even the fa- 
tigue and oold of that bitter morning for the time forgotten. 
There was still work to be done before the Prince could re- 
turn to town. Colours were to bo presented at Shorncliflc to 
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two of tlie regiments of the Royal German Legion, who were 
on the point of embarking for the Crimea. 

The Prince, on horseback and escorted by a troop ol the 
German light cavalry, reached the ground about eleven 
o'clock. Despite the inclemency of the weather, a large 
number of visitors — many of them ladies — had assembled. 
The steadiness and precision with which the regiments went 
through the movements common on such occasions promised 
well for their efficiency in the field. To the Prince the cere- 
mony was especially interesting both as a Gierman, and as 
having been himself the first to suggest the raising of this 
foreign auxiliary force. They, on the other hand, no doubt, 
attached a double value to the few admirably chosen words 
of the Prince's speech in presenting the colours by reason of 
their being addressed to them in their own language by one 
whom Germans had long since learned to honour. 

' I am hearOlj glad,' said the Prince, ' at being able to deliver tlitse col- 
ours to you in person, as ttds gives me an oppori^uoity of expressing to you, 
how wannlj the Queen recognisBs the readiness wiUi wiiich you have te- 
sponded to lier call, and enrolled youraelvea in her army, 

' I am fully convinced that you will, under all drcumstanees, uphold the 
honour of a flag, which until now has been vietoiious in every qunrter of the 
globe in the battle for Justice, Oi'dei', Freedom, and tiio spread of CHviliaa- 

' May the Almighty acoompanr you with His protecting grace in all the 
toils and dang<]is ivhich you have valiantly resolved to share with tlie brave 
English army ! They irili, I fee! sure, welcome jou as brothers.' 

After lunching with the officers, the Prince returned to 
Windsor Castle, which he reached about five o'clock, and 
where a few quiet days, after the fatigues of the preceding 
week, were peculiarly welcome. 

The agencies at work in Russian interests at Paris had 
such ready means of access to some of the leading officials 
there, that the fact of Austria's intention to submit an Ulti- 
matum to the Czar, which bad received the sanction of the 
Allied Powers, was not likely to be any secret at St. Peters- 
burg. Russia wanted peace, because she knew that her 
powers of resistance were well nigh exhausted, but to accept 
a peace at the dictation of Austria was a mortification not 
to be borne, if by any means it might be averted. Accord- 
ingly Prince Gortschakoff found means to make the Emperor 
of the French aware that he knew what was going on — that 
Russia would accept no Ultimatum, whatever might be its 
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terms, as a basis for peace, — but that if tho Emperor really 
wished for peace he should send a confidential agent to Prince 
Gortschakoff, and His Majesty would then learn on what 
terms it could be made. A few days later the French Gov- 
ernment was sounded on the same subject by Baron Seebach, 
the Saxon Minister at Paris, who professed to be, as he no 
doubt was, acting on the instructions of the Emperor of 
Russia. The Emperor of the French would not entertain the 
question, except in concert with England ; and Baron Seebach 
was asked to place his propositions in writing, that they might 
be submitted to the English Government. He did so, but 
after what had already occurred in regard to the limitation of 
the preponderance of Russia in the Black Sea, the suggestion 
which he put forward on this the turning point of any nego- 
tiations could meet only with a decided negative. What this 
suggestion was may be inferred from the following passage 
in a letter from the Queen {13th December) to Lord Claren- 
don : — 'Baron Seebach's proposal is really too " naif." The 
Straits are to be closed and every flag excluded from the 
Black Sea except the Russian and Turkish, who will aetUe 
together what they think right, and that is to be the satisfac- 
tory solution of the third point, upon which Russia will be 
prepared to sign preliminaries I ' 

All these indirect endeavours of Russia to separate France 
from England, and to come to terms with the one, which she 
might then hope to force upon the other, were brought to a 
close by a settlement of the terms of the Austrian Ultimatum, 
and its despatch to St, Petersburg on the 15th of December. 
Any hopes which might have been raised there by the rumour 
of a variance which for a time existed between France and 
England as to the terms of the Ultimatum were thus nipped 
in the bud. Nor was this all, for Baron Seebach was made 
aware from a quarter where mistake was impossible, that this 
variance was absolutely and entirely at an end, and that the 
Emperor of the French now considered the terms of tlje 
Ultimatum as entirely his own. He was prepared either to 
make peace upon them if accepted without modification by 
Russia, or to continue the war with increased vigour. But, 
happen what might, nothing could induce him to separate 
from England, and any calculations founded upon the alliance 
being broken up or weakened would prove to be utterly de- 
lusive. This information must have reached St. Petersburg 
sooQ after the arrival there of Count Eaterhazy as the bearer 
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of the Austrian Ultirnatum, with instructions, unless a favour- 
able answer were returned witliin a limited time, to demand 
passports for himself and the whole of the Austrian Mission. 

Thanks to the loyalty and frankness of the French Empe- 
ror, what for a time threatened to prove a serious difficulty 
was thus effectively removed. How serious it was may be 
gathered from the words of the Prince in writing to Baron 
Stockniar on the 3rd of December, 'In politics,' he wrote, 
' there is much danger ; Austrian propositions, which, as they 
send up the funds, are acceptable to the French Ministry, but 
are full of mischievous consequences to ua. . . .' 

The Court had gone to Osborne for a fortnight on the 
10th of December, and there the Prince received the follow- 
ing letter from Baron Stockmar, in answer to that from which 
we have just quoted:^ 

' I am glad for the Queen's sake and your own, that the 
recent visits and other fatigues are well over, and that you 
are once more settled in the quietude of Osborne, for great 
and protracted distraction evaporates, sometimes uselessly, 
sometimes injuriously, the best faculties both of heart and 

'For a due appreciation and accurate estimate of the 
political constellations of the hour and of what they menace, 
I am here entirely without adequate materials. As your 
Royal Highness remembers, I anticipated from the first, that 
the chief danger for the political enterprise of the "Western 
Powers lay in the difficulty of making it possible for France 
and England to act, and to the end, like loyal comrades, 

Who with olose-oompaeted powGP 
Bravely stand together, 

And in stoi'inj weather. 

' Well, the imbecility of Prussian policy is not so likely to 
endanger this "brave standing together" as the Austrian 
Minister's inability to pursue a sound general and special 
policy ; for what could I expect from men who suffered them- 
selves to be duped by Jesuitism in the year of grace 1855 ? ' 

The allusion here is to the Concordat between the Pope and 
the Emperor of Austria of the 18th of August, 1855, which 
the Prince has designated in the copy preserved among his 
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papers by one word, "Atrocious ! " By that document greater 
rights and privileges witliin the Austrian Empire had been 
conceded than the Papal See had ever been able, in the days 
of its greatest power, to extort from any German Sovereign. 
It made the conscience, the education, and the religious 
guidance of the Empire wholly subservient to the dictates 
of Rome, and pledged the civil authority to enforce whatever 
the Vatican might enjoin. The letter proceeds: — ■ 

' I fear we shall have to expiate this folly, even although 
eventually it may bear good fruit,' Has your Royal Highness 
considered the import of this affair in all its bearings? It 
hag engaged my close attention ever since it was known. 
The discussions upon it, which I have seen in The Times, 
were utterly superficial, and in part mistaken ! I hope in a 
few days to be able to send you some remarks, which have 
been written with a view to a more thorough understanding 
of the subject. The purport of them ia to call the attention 
of the legislature from the juridical point of view to the 
immediate consequences. . . . The aflair will become very 
serious, for to expect self-control, forbearance, and moderation 
from the Roman Catholic, or indeed from any, clergy is idle. 

*For the present my notion is, that that section of the 



id the aohooU from tbe control of the clergy ; (21 whioli made mar- 
riftge a dvil rite, aad sanctioned divorce on certMn spedfied gronnda ; and (3) 
which defined the relatione of the different religioua denomiimtioiia ta eaoh 
other. These meaaurcs encountered the sti'oa^eet oppeeition fciyia the Boman 
Catiiolio ckr^, but they were passed Vy trinmpliant majorities in the Roiolis- 
Tath. Again m May 1888 further laws were passed which withdrew both niar^ 
riaga andeduBation from eoolesiaatioaliurisdiotioD. Marriage was made mat- 
ter of civil contract, and the State Bohools wore thrown open to all without 
distjnotion of creed. The last vestiges of the Conoordat were swept away by 

meamires introduced by Prince Auerspci^ into tbe Eeiehersth rr ^ ^-- 

1874, for the regulation of the relati—-'- "^ — ^ ._ j o.,». 

been provoked ^ the aotion oft) 

Eoman Catholic Church, as to all t... _... , — . „ _, 

control of the State. The appointment of priests was made subject to tl 
tion of Government, who might, under certain conditions, demand thdr dis- 
missal. The limits of spiritu^ authority to be exerciBed_ by the priests were 
defined ; rules were laid down for the eduoa&m and training of oandidatea for 
"'" priesthood ; the rights of ecclBMaBtioal bo^as, of congregations, and of ps- 
s were dealt with, and provision made for the proper appropriation of en- 



oelerated the establishment of religious freedom in Austria, and realised th 
anticipation expressed by Baron Stookmar in *'■ - ' — ' 
VOL. III. — 15 
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belligerents, which has the heaviest purse and can longest 
dispense with economy, is most likely to get peace concluded 
according to its wish. The political pressure from without 
and within will indeed prevent the Russians from thinking of 
the cost so long as they have a rouble to spend ; but they 
certainly seem to have become fully aware, that, in challeng- 
ing France and England as they did, they gieatly over- 
estimated their own power. 

' What ought I to think of the rumour, that St. Peters- 
burg and Moscow are to be fortified ? Is Russia afraid that 
a change may take place in the ptlicy of Sweden ? . , , 
'loth December, 1855.' 

reached the Prince, the conditions of the 
were practically settled; but until the 
i known, it was intended that profound 
secrecy as to its terms should be preserved. Accordingly, 
even in writing to Baron Stockmar on the l^th, the Prince, 
while preparing him to hear important news in a few days, 
gives no clue to their nature. He writes : — 

'I have little news for you from our quiet retreat in Os- 
borne, Jn the politics of Europe a turn is likely to take 
place, which will be favourable in every sense to the Western 
Powers, but must place Russia in a fresh and most serious 
difficulty. A few weeks, or perhaps days, will put the world 
in possession of the secret, which in the absence of a courier 
T cannot confide to you through the post. Prussia in her 
blindness is playing a terribly hazardous game, and the con- 
fusion in her domestic affairs must have reached its climax. 
Oh, that you were here, that I might talk over these topics 
with you t ' 

A few days brought the Baron's promised remarks on the 
Papal Concordat with Austria. Acknowledging their receipt 
on the 31st of December, the Prince wrote : 'Your notes for 
the understanding of the Concordat have reached us. I had 
taken precisely the same view. I also should have nothing 
to say against it, were the Roman Catholic Church to show 
itself openly in its true colours, for then it would be recog- 
nised for what it truly ia, and be abandoned by all rational 
men. But that the Government should have stooped to be 
the tool for executing its decrees, to become the despot of its 
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people for the Church's ends, is nioostroiia, nay incomprehen- 
sible !.,..' 

la the same letter the Prince adverts to a series of bitter 
attacks agaiust him. If hhhdjtbn J bj T/ 
Times in consequen fhh gndaM It 

the Queen by the offi f th C ds h h th y 

plained of an injust t tl ir b dj u d by th p at n 
of a Royal Warrant 1 t! f th f O t b 1854 f 

the regulation of p m t i t m nt n tl my 

The object of that Wrrthdhnt bllutnnt 

colonels, after thro y a tu 1 m n nd f 

battalion, to becom by 1 1 full I n 1 and th wh i 
stiU young, to take tht btnjg 1 

The operation of the Warrant was, however, confined to the 
officers of the Line, and in this way an injustice was alleged 
to have been done, unintentionally, to the officers of the 
Guards, They therefore memorialised Her Majesty with the 
hope of getting it redressed, and their promotion put upon 
the same footing' as that of their comrades of the Line. 

Prince Albert, as Colonel of the Grenadier Guards, had 
appended his name to this Memorial. This innocent act was 
made the text for several articles charging him with having 
made use of his exalted position to exercise an undue in- 
fluence at the Horse Guards, and his conduct in the present 
case was adduced in illustration of the writer's views. There 
was not then, nor at any time, the shadow of a foundation 
for the charge ; but by the necessities of his position, which 
imposed silence upon him, the Prince was without the means 
of defence. The writer was therefore safe from contradiction 
when he reminded the public— it now knows with wliat 
truth — that the Prince had coveted tho office of Commander- 
in-Chief, and had only abandoned this ambition in deference 
to the 'less courtlybut sounder counsels' of those Mentors of 
the press, of whom his present assailant claimed to be one. 
But while the Prince had so far deferred to these counsels, 
his conduct, the writer went on to say, had given rise to the 
'general assertion that he exercised much influence in 
military matters, even as respects the highest military ap- 
pointments,' — an assertion which had been refuted in the 
most unqualified terms in the House of Lords by Lord 
Hardinge on the 31st of January, 1854. It was natural, the 
writer admitted, that the Prince's brother officers should 
petition the Queen, — which by the rules of the service, how- 
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ever, he forgot to mention that they oould not do, except 
through Jiim as their superior officer ; but it was intolerable 
that the Queen should be ' placed in the ungracious position 
of refusing the prayer of one who ought to be careful how 
he sues, where he should not sue in vain,' inasmuch as his 
name to the petition ' gave a force to the prayer, which 
almost converted it into a command ! ' It was further urged 
in aggravation of the Prince's offence, that tlie memorial 
had been 'drawn up, signed, and presented in secrecy,' thus 
showing ' that its originators were desirous of gaining their 
object by means of powerfu! influence quietly brought into 
action.' 

How little the author of these attacks understood either 
the Queen or the Prince, or their undeviating deference to the 
counsels of their responsible advisers in military, as well as in 
all other matters, it is unnecessary to say. The Prince's action 
in reference to the subject of the Memorial began and ended 
with his signing it.' So he was content to bear these imputa- 
tions of his anonymous accuser in silence as he had done so 
many others, and only in writing to Baron Stockmar did he 
even think them worthy of a word of notice. To him he 

' Ton will have read violent attacks upon me on account of 
the Guards' Memorial. That you may understand the matter, 
just one word. Every free Briton has the right of petition to 
his Sovereign ; the officers of a corps can only petition through 
their commanding officers and superiors. If I had declined to 
annex my name to the petition, I should have barred the 
Guards from their right, and this out of personal cowardice. 
A public petition through a Secretary of State is no secret 
intrigue of a husband with his wife.' 

The Prince had grown to be indifferent to the attacks of 
the press upon himself, but we find many indications in his 
correspondence at this time of the pain it cost him to see, how 
the reckless misrepresentations as to the state of our army had 
come to be accepted abroad as actual facts, justifying the 
belief that our greatness as a nation was at an end. Official 
despatches, as well as his own correspondence, told too plainly 
how widely this belief was spread, and the mischief it was 
doing at a time when, if ever, it was important that the Con- 
tinental Powers should know that England had not lost the 
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vigour of Ler arm. One of the imputations against our officers 
was, that they vere leaving the Crimea in great numbers on 
the pretext of private business, and so proving tbeir unfitness 
for the position in which they had been placed hj what was 
being continually denounced as an incurably vicious army 
system. The present Emperor of Germany, in a letter to the 
Prince, had spoken as he might be expected to speak of such 
conduct, assuming it to be true. His remarks drew from the 
Prince the following reply (30th December, 1855) : — 

'An illustration of what I have said as to the recklesBness 
of the press is given by the very circumstance to which you 
advert in your letter, where, among other calumnies, which in 
the eyes of the Continent have made our army a by-word and 
a shame, you speak of the bad impression produced by the 
coming away of so many officers from the seat of war " for 
urgent private affairs." I begged Lord Hardinge to sift this 
matter to the bottom, and you will scarcely believe me, when 
I tell you as the result of the inquiry, that, exclusive of the 
officers who have come back by reason of wounds, sickness, 
or promotion to the depflt battalions, only thirty-three out of 
an army of 53,000 men have come home on account of private 
affairs, 

' How little,' the Prince adds, ' the real power of our press 
and its value can be known or judged of upon the Continent, 
is shown by the following facts. While it goes on disparag- 
ing the army in the most unmeasured terms, attacking the 
" aristocratic, ignorant, used-up, &c, officers," and " stupid, 
old, useless generals," and giving the Continent the impres- 
sion that this is the opinion of the country, there is not a 
lieutenant comes back to his parents from the seat of war 
that is not greeted with cheers by the whole population of 
the place, his horses taken out, and the " hero " borne in 
triumph through the streets. Not a general returns, but a 
sword of honour and addresses are presented to him by the 
great towns. In France, on the contrary, where nothing but 
praise and honour is paid to the pre-eminence of the army, 
which, because this is so, finds this pre-eminence acknowl- 
edged in other countries, General Bosquet recently landed at 
Marseilles wounded, and was received by the assembled crowd 
with scarcely a sign of respect. But we must take the good 
and the bad together of a popular life which knows no limit 
to its freedom.' 

So wide]y had tlie exaggerated statements as to the decay 
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of our military force in Parliament and tbe press found 
credence, that even King Leopold seems to have thought that 
it ■would be politic in England to conclude a peace with Rus- 
sia upon easy terms. He was aware of the Czar's desire for 
peace, and seems to have been anxious to assist him to effect 
it. But he clearly did not know how little disposed England 
was to abate one jot of tbe demands which she had made up 
her mind to obtain, or to allow the fear of anything that Rus- 
sia could do to influence her ultimate decision. It was well 
tliat the King should hear the truth on these points, and it 
was sure to reach St. Petersburg, if once it were well under- 
stood at Brussels. We may fairly presume that the Prince 
had this contingency in view when he wrote the following 
reply to a letter, in which the King had sounded him as to 
the terms of peace which England might be expected to enter- 
tain. In reading this letter, one feels that the old pupil in 
politics has now become his master's master ! 

' Dearest Uncle, — It is only to-day that I am able to reply 
to your kind letter of the 16th, sent by the courier, as our 
removal from Osborne has somewhat disordered our daily 
routine ; but I now send you my warmest thanks for it. 

' It is always of the highest importance to me to learn 
your views, especially at critical moments like the present. 
Still I regret to find, running through what you say, a certain 
bitterness against England, which it has deserved neither by 
its attitude towards Belgium or yourself, nor by the position 
which it has taken up in regard to the Eastern Question, a 
bitterness of which I am at a loss even to divine the cause. 
No one knows better than yourself, how the whole dispute 
arose ; how forbearing we were towards the Emperor Nicho- 
las, how reluctantly we were driven to extreme measures, wiih 
what domineering insolence Russia repelled every effort on 
our part to avoid the conflict ; how zealously we laboured to 
maintain in all good faith the eommun accord of the Euro- 
pean Powers, who had pronounced against Russia as in the 
wrong, and not to be driven into an isolated alliance with 
France ; how Prussia first, then Austria, left us in the lurch; 
how Russia found friends in every quarter of the Continent 
(Belgium not excepted); what sacrifices we made in men, 
money, commercial relations, &;o., how from every side nothing 
but prophecies of disaster has reached us, how, finally, Rus- 
sia herself rejected the proposals at the Vienna Conference, 
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always building on the belief that tho sacrifices we had to 
make, and the difficulties we had to encounter, would ulti- 
mately break down the Franco-English alliance, and how she 
worked for that end through every possible organ, on one 
hand trying to scare us and the world by talking of tlie am- 
bitious designs of Louis Napoleon, of his invasion of England, 
and his raid across the Rhine ; on the other, seeking to irri- 
tate the French public against us by insinuating that we were 
prosecuting purely English interests (because of India), and 
were making use of France as our tool, whose interests the 
Emperor was sacrificing to us for personal and dynastic pur- 
poses of his own I^ 

We are now engaged in the struggle, and up to this point, 
despite the numberless disadvantages to which our press has 
exposed us, we have held our ground in the face of the enemy, 
who has been beaten at all points, and, having begun the cam- 
paign with 34,000 men and 36 guns, and lost in it somewhere 
about 30,000 men, we ore now in Sebastopol with 53,000 men 
and 96 guns ; we have on the Bosphorus 6,000 men of the 
Foreign Legion, a Turkish contingent of 18,000 men at 
Kerteh, and 15,000 men of our Sardinian Allies ready- to act as 
aj^uit of our army, and thus we are in a position to take the 
field -with 80,000 men independently of the French. England 
entertains neither an invincible hatred to Russia, nor a childish 
ambition of military glory. If, therefore, the war is continued, 
the reason must be sought in the circumstance, that, being 
a practicid country, it aims at a practical result, for which it 
is lighting, and until that result is attained, will persist 
through good and evil report in valiantly making further 
sacrifices to carry on the war. 

' Sad would it be, were England to show that fitfulness of 
purpose, which is visible, alas ! every twenty-four hours in 
France, and which is due to the iickleness and frivolity of 
the nation, the stock-broking propensities {^Agiotagewesen) 
of its public men (Staatsleute), and the temptation under 
which its ruler lives, to regard every phase of the political 
problem with reference to the influence it may have upon his 
personal position at home. On the failure of any assaiilt upon 
a battery at Sebastopol, be was for evacuating the Crimea ; 

> One of the ffieat oomplnmts against Louis Philippe — tow utterly unfonnded 
history will in tims disclose — if as, that ha wns ' the Viceroy of Eii([laud upon 
the Continent' — KndLnmartinemontionBthisasonB areat cause of his unpopu- 
larity. The Emperor Louis Napoleon had to eontend against the aame obaige 

tlii\)ugIiout his reign, and espcciiilly during tlie Crimean War, 
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after any little success over Rusaia he was for pushing forward 
to Moscow; either a disgraceful peace was to be concluded, 
or the border provinces of the Rhine to be invaded ; Austria 
was to be bought over to the side of the Allies by promises of 
Prussian territory, or her Italian provinces were to be taken 
from her ; no peace " sans que la France ait eu un grand 
succis, qui est ntcessaire- ft PMnpereur," and as soon as a suc- 
cess was achieved, peace at once, " pour en sortir avec la glotre 
exclusive" &c. 

' If we have difficulties of this kind to contend with daily, 
and I really believe there is not a single soul in France who 
ever gave himself the very smallest concern about the main- 
tenance of the Turkish Empire, still this was and is for us the 
one unvarying object of the war, and if we keep France up 
to the mark, and place reliance in the personal good faith 
(Mhrlichheit) of the Emperor, assuredly this is not " riding 
another man's horse with your own spurs," ' though it may 
suit the Russians to put it to the French in that light. In any 
case the object we have set to ourselves is not yet thoroughly 
secured ; and up to this moment 1 have not seen, nor am I 
able to discover even the faintest indication, that Russia has 
abandoned her design upon the supremacy of the East, neither 
do I believe that she will give in until she is completely ex- 
hausted, and this may involve the exhaustion of the best part 
of Europe ; unless, indeed, Europe should unite in deed as 
well as in words, and dictate what it is costing the Western 
Powers, whose territories He so far away from Russia, so much 
trouble to extort. But up to this time any such line of action 
has been made impossible by the love and worship of Russia 
entertained by all the Continental governments, who look to 
that country and to the Jesuits as the only agents to make 
their people happy, and to preserve themselves against the 
Red Republic of Paris, 

' Russia will have to see and feel the nature of her present 
position, before we can hope she will concede a peace com- 
mensurate with the objects of the war. That she has not 
done so up to this time is shown by the fact that she has put 
the question plumply in Paris through Herr von Seebach, 
whether the Western Powers are ready to conclude peace on 
the basis of the Neutralisation of the Black Sea? this neu- 
tralisation being, as Russia understands it, " that the Dar- 
danelles shall be closed, and that no ships o£ war shall hence- 

r relation to"":irds Frniice ty King 
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forth enter the Black Sea, except those of Russia and Turkey 
(! !), whicli shall be maintained there in such numbers as the 
two neighbours shall agree between themselyes, without a 
voice on. the part of the other Powers." A very pretty out- 
come this would make to a two years' bloody war 1 It ex- 
plains why Kussian diplomacy just at present professes to have 
a preference for the principle of neutralisation to that of limi- 
tation. 

' You put much the same question as Herr von Seebach, 
" Will England make peace on the footing of neutralisation ? " 
To this it would be difficult for me to give a satisfactory an- 
swer, as what I have just told you shows how elastia such 
general expressions are. The fact, however, is, that Austria 
has laid before us a carefully formulated basis for peace, and 
although it did not come up to our wishes and was proposed 
by a Power which of late has been at pains to earn for itself 
our utter distrust, we have accepted it after long and patient 
deliberation and discussion with our Allies. It has now gone 
as an Austrian Ultimatum to St. Petersburg. Russia, there- 
fore, has it in her power to conclude a peace which is regard- 
ed by Austria (as by ourselves) as most equitable. We will 
now see what she will do, and what amount of truth there is 
in all that she has been saying. The transaction may be con- 
cluded in, a few days, and Europe has an interest in its being 
brought to a settlement, I hope it may now rouse itself and try 
to work upon that section of the European world which has 
done the wrong, which began the war, and brought about 
such an amount of misery. 

' So long as Europe does not do this, and Bussia goes on 
flattering herself with the hope that she can undermine the 
Franco-English Alliance, and make the two Powers jealous of 
each other by dividing their views as to the conditions to be 
insisted on, so long will that peace which you most naturally 
dasire be out of the question. Were this Alliance to be 
broken up, I need not say to you that there would be no 
longer any security for Europe, and for Belgium even less 
than for any other part of Europe. 

' I know not whether I have succeeded in placing our posi- 
tion in a clear light before you. At any rate, my nliject has 
been to explain it so fully that you might thoroughly see it, 
as it seemed to me to be the object of your letter that I should 
do so as far as possible. 

' Windaor Caslle, Sitli December, 1855.' 
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Nothing could show more clearly than this letter how 
thoroughly English at heart, in the best sense, the Prince had 
become. TJie tinge of bitterness against this country, which 
coloured the King of the Belgians' letter, due apparently to 
some dissatisfaction at the warmth with which the French 
alliance was cultivated, and to an impression that we were 
bent on prosecuting the war partly from a vindictive spirit 
against Russia, and partly in order to re-establish the dam- 
aged prestige of our army, seems to have wounded the Prince 
to the quick. The warmth of the feeling under which he 
wrote is visible on the face of the draft of his letter (obviously 
penned with great rapidity) in the unwonted tremulousness 
of the characters, ^t tu, Brute ? It was Izard indeed that 
the spirit of the nation, and its attitude at this period of the 
struggle, should be so little appreciated by the Belgian King. 
Hs might certainly have remembered with what reluctance 
we embarked in that struggle, and that it was not in the 
nature of our people to continue the war one hour after the 
object was attained for which it had been begun. But that 
we should not end it one hour sooner, was no less certain, and 
this also he might have known. He no doubt thought we 
were weaker now than we were in 1854, and that this should 
make us moderate in our demands. The Prince knew that we 
were in fact stronger, and he felt convinced that our demands 
had never been otherwise than moderate. 

In the King's language the Prince coiild hear the echo of 
the arguments for a peace on terms favourable to Russia, 
sedulously put in circulation by Russian agents, of which the 
Despatches from every court, including that of Paris, had for 
some weeks been transmitting the report to Lord Clarendon. 
They fell upon deaf ears in this country. We knew what we 
had been fighting for ; we were resolved, and we believed we 
were in a position, to obtain it. The peace of Europe should 
not be again broken for at least a generation, if we could 
help it. The firmness o£ our language, the Prince knew, had 
baffled the attempts to induce the Emperor of the French to 
accept conditions less stringent than would satisfy us. The 
same firmness, he believed, and, as the result proved, rightly 
believed, would make Russia feel, that she must either accept 
the conditions of peace which were now in her hands, or meet 
ua in a fresh campaign, which we had the strongest reason to 
believe she was in no position to undertake. 

Hateful as war is, and must always be, to civilised men. 
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severe as was the strain both in blood and treasure, which 
this war had imposed and was likely to impose upon us, no 
Ministry could have ventured to bring it to a close on terms 
less stringent than those which had been offered to Russia. 
Stringent they undoubtedly were, for they involved an ac- 
knowledgment of humbling defeat in the stipulations, that 
she should thenceforth erect no military or naval arsenals in 
the Black Sea, which was to be absolutely closed to vessels 
of war, and that she should consent to a rectification of her 
frontier with Turkey in Europe. This, Russia knew, involved 
the surrender of that part of Bessarabia which bordered the 
Danube, and in all her history Russia had never given back 
any territory which she had once appropriated. 

With the knowledge possessed by the Allies of the feel- 
ings of Russia on both these points, they had no strong belief 
in a satisfactory issue to the step taken by Austria ; and they 
continued to make their preparations as before for an effect- 
ive renewal of the campaign in the spring of 1856. The Em- 
peror of the French had suggested that a Council of War, 
to settle the course of action, should be held in Paris. Our 
Government concurring in the propriety of this step, named 
the Duke of Cambridge, Admiral Sir E. Lyons, Major-General 
Sir Harry Jones, Major-General Sir Richard Airey, and Rear- 
Admiral the Hon. R Dundas, to represent England at the 
proposed Conference. Its first meeting was held at the Tuile- 
ries on the 10th of January, and was presided over by the 
Emperor in person ; Lord Cowley being present as the Eng- 
lish political representative. Prince Jerome Bonaparte and 
his son. Count Walewski, Marshal Vaillant, General Delia 
Marmora, General Canrobert, Admirals Hamelin, P6naud, 
Jurien de la Gravi^re, Gienerala Bosquet, Niel, and De Mar- 
timprey, and our Naval and Military Commissioners, were also 
present. The sittings were continued up to the 20th of Jan- 
uary, and although profound secrecy was of course maintained 
as to what took place there, the fact that they were beicg 
held was no secret, and it must have impressed the friends of 
Russia in Paris with the conviction that the Allies were in 
earnest in the indifference which they avowed as to whether 
Russia should accept the Austrian Ultimatum or not. Some 
words dropped by the Emperor of the French on the 29tli of 
December in addressing the Imperial Guard, whom he had re- 
called from the Crimea, as he said, not because the war was 
over, ' but because it is only just to relieve in their turn the 
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regiments which have suifered most,' were probably not with- 
out their effect in inducing some of the German Powers to 
represent at St. Petersburg the expediency of putting an end 
to the war. The Emperor had said, ' There ia now in France 
a numerous and veteran army ready to show itself where cir- 
cumstances may demand.' If then the war were to continue, 
circumstances, it was apparent, might demand that a stop 
should be put to the 'benevolent neutrality' of Prussia and 
some of the smaller States, for this had notoriously neutral- 
ised the effect of our blockade of the Baltic, and by en- 
couraging Russian commerce, and maintaining the traffic in 
contraband of war, had enabled Russia to prolong the con- 
flict. 

The period limited for the reply to the Austrian Ultima- 
tum was the 18th of January. Still trusting, apparently, to 
ber friends in Paris, Russia made one more struggle to get 
the obnoxious stipulations struck out from the Austrian Ulti- 
matum. Count Nesselrode submitted counter propositions 
with this view, and for a short time it was doubtful whether 
these might not have been entertained in Paris. Writing to 
Baron Stockmar on the 16th of January, the Prince says : 
' Whether we shall have peace, and what kind of peace, or a 
continuation of the war, and of what kind, ia at this moment 
hard to say. The elements are not the best ; best of all is 
the good faith and loyalty {JEhrlichkeit) of Louis Napoleon 
towards us, of which he gives daily proofs.' He had just 
given proof of this by a direct personal communication with 
the English Government, and by deferring to their opinion, 
that the Russian modifications were inadmissible. 

Before this fact could be known, the time for a Russian 
decision would have run out. But, on the 16th, the Queen 
and Prince had the satisfaction of hearing that the firmness 
of their Government had produced the result which, but for 
that firmness, woidd certainly not have been effected. By a 
telegram dated from Berlin at eight o'clock in the evening 
of that day, the King of Prussia, mth an urgent request for 
secrecy, informed our Queen that he felt bound to inform her 
in all haste of the 'peace-teeming' {Friedensschwanger) con- 
tents of a telegram which bad just reached him from St. Pe- 
tersburg, announcing that Russia accepted the preliminaries 
of peace. It was midnight when this communication reached 
Windsor Castle. Next morning, the Prince sent it to Lord 
Clarendon with the following letter:-— 
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' My dear Lord Clarendon — The King o£ Prussia's waj's 
are unfathomable ! 

'The Queen received last night the enclosed I'Hedens- 
schwanger telegrani ! Although the King begs ids name 
may remain concealed, the Queen thinks that it ought not to 
be so, from you at least, begging you not to divulge it fur- 
ther than the whole line of the telegraph may have done. If 
Russia has accepted the whole Ultimatum, as he pretends to 
know for certain, we have done wisely not to he in too great 
a hurry. The Queen wishes the telegraphic curiosity to be 
returned to her. 

' Windsor Castle, Ifth January, 1856,' 

In reply to this letter, Lord Clarendon said : — 

' The King of Prussia 13 certainly unable or univilling to do thinga lilre 
other mortals, but I suppose (lial be hoped to be the first to oonimunicate tha 
news to the Qacen, and thus to appear as having been instrumental in bring- 
ing about tbe Bussian decision. 

'The news is correct, as jouc Royal Highness will see by the accompany, 
ing tei^rams' [from Sir 11. Sejmonv, at Vienna] 'and letter from Count 
CoUoredo, and the Emperor of Bussia has certainly managed his affairs ill, 
for he has not only accepted the terms which he had pi'eviously declined, but 
he has done so ander menace from Austria. He seems, however, to have ac- 
cepted them as a basil for peace negotiatimi, and there may be an arrih-e 
peasSe in this form which wilt require vigilance on our part, as the IHpotiera 
of Paris will now be ready for anything. I understand that Uiere is the great- 
est esdtement in tbe City, and that tbe funds have gone up to BO,' 

Referring to the remark by Lord Clarendon on the quali- 
fied language in which the Ultimatum was accepted, the 
Queen, in writing the same day to his lordship, adverts to the 
danger of allowing negotiations to be begun upon a vague 
basis, and presses the necessity for having the preliminaries 
signed before any further step was taken. If peace really 
ensued, good and well, although a better peace might have 
been obtained, had the war gone on. ' However,' Her Majes- 
ty adds, ' whatever happens, one consolation the Queen will 
ever have, which is, that with the one exception of the fail- 
ure on the Kedan, her noble army, in spite of every possible 
disadvantage which any army could labour under, has invari- 
ably been victorious ; and the Russians have always and 
everywhere been beaten, excepting at Kars, where famine 
alone enabled them to succeed. Let us therefore not be (as 
alas ! we have often been) its detractors by our croaking.' 
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The same day Lord Palmerston wrote to the Queen to 
congratulate Her Majesty upon the tidings of the Czar's 
decision : — 

' So far, so well,' lie ndded, ' and the success whioli has attended the firm- 
ness and steadiness of purpose in regard to those conditions maj be loolied 
upon as a tolemblj sni'e indication uat a perseyemnce in ilie same course 
will bring the Russian Government to consent to those remaining conditions 
wtiioh the Austrian Government has not jet (as it says) made known to the 
Cabinet of St P ' 



Lord Pahiierston then adverts to the r 
diistrionsly circuhited in Paris, as to the impossibility of the 
Emperor of the French continuing the war, owing to diffi- 
culties cf finance, and the general desire for peace through- 
out the French nation. Tliese he believed to be greatly ex- 
aggerated. He was convinced, he went on to say, that the 
Emperor of the French was perfectly master of his own posi- 
tion, and that he could, as to peace or war, take the course 
■which he might determine to adopt. ' The cabal of stock- 
jobbing politicians by whom he is surrounded must give ivay 
to him if he is firm.' The finance difficulty could scarcely be 
real, when the last official statement in the Moniteur showed 
a reserve surplus of twenty millions, which was quite enough 
to meet the expenses of a spring campaign without having 
recourse to a fresh loan. The letter concluded thus : — 

'Viscmmt Pfllmorston fullj concurs in the senlimcnt of regret espressed 
by Your Majesty to Lord Clarendon, that the last action of the war, in which 
Your Majesty's troops have been engaged, should, if peace be now concluded, 
have been the repulse at the Itedan ; but, however it may suit natjonni jeal- 
ousy, which will always be found to exist on tUe otlier aide of tbe Channel, 
to dwell upon that check, yet Your Hajestj may eel; upon it, that Alma and 
Inkermanu have left recollections nhicli will dwell in the memory of the liv- 
ing, and not be forgotten in the page of history, and although it would no 
doubt bo gratifying to Your Majesty and the nation ttiat another summer 
should have witnessed ' the fulfilment of tbe measures contemplated for tl:e 
next campiu^n, ' jet, if peace can now be concluded on condilions honourable 
and secure, it would, as Your Majesty justly observes, not be right fo con- 
rinue tlie war for the mere purposes <rf prospective victories. It will, how- 
ever, be obvioHslj necessary to oontinae active preparalions foe war up to 
the moment when a definitive Treaty of Peace is signed, in order that the 
Russians maj not find it in their interest to break off negotiations, when the 
season for operations shall approach, emboldened by anj relasalion on Uio 
part of the Allies induced by loo readj a conSdence in the good faith of 
their adversary.' 

Lord Palmeraton knew well that the Russian diplomatists 
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would use all their skill to neutralise the defeat they had 
been compelled by the adoption of the Austrian Ultimatum 
to admit. But neither he nor Lord Clarendon were men to 
sacrifice at the Council table the positions wrested from their 
adversary in the Held, They were fully alive to the struggle 
which awaited theno there, and they had some reason to ap- 
prehend they might have to fight it single-banded. But they 
had the courage aud the skill for even that emergency. Both 
were put to the proofj and it will hereafter be seen that they 
came triumphantly out of the ordeal. 

That the real difficulties of the negotiation for peace were 
now to begin, seems to have been the opinion of the Prince, 
as will be seen from the following letter to his friend at 

' Russia has now accepted the entire Ultimatum. This step 
so completely resembles bar acceptance of the Four Points 
without reserve last year, even after an Austrian menace, 
that we are naturally taken aback, and have made up our 
minds that some fresh deception is intended. As Prussia 
then hung back from taking part in the course taken by 
Austria, but when Russia accepted unconditionally, took 
credit for this to herself, and wished to be admitted into the 
Conference, so also now. The King has telegraphed the news 
direct to Victoria, " The King of Prussia to the Queen of 
England, Russia has accepted, I hasten to transmit the 
peace-teeming {Frledenssohwanger) intelligence, certain tliat 
Your Majesty will unite with me in a heartfelt prayer of 
tlianksgiving for the grace of the Almighty, Pray keep my 
name a profound secret, &3. — Fkiedeich "Wilhblm. Inter- 
national Telegraph Compauy, clerks, &c. 11. 16a. 5(?. 1 ! " 

' If Russia has it in contemplation to play us a trick, she 
is certain to do it this time upon the Fifth Point,' because it 
is upon that {as last year it was upon the third) tliat Austria 
has not come under obligation, and although it merely con- 
tains the requirement that Bomarsund shall not be fortiiied 
again, or converted into a Sebastopol, this will nevertheless 
be represented as a monstrous demand, and although it must 
operate for the protection of Germany, and of Prussia in par- 

' Tie Fifth Point wne this :— ' The belligerent PowBra reserve to themaelvca 
the right which appertaina to them to procure, in an European interest, epeoial 
conditionH over niid above the four guarantees aapnliited by the previous Arti- 
cles.' Eagland had wished to specity what it desired ufldijr this head, but 
Austria liad foiled, contrary to our anticipation, Co do so. 
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ticular, it is certain lo be viewed by these very Governments 
as an injustice. Tlie only oilier ruse open to them is Kars, 
which was not named in the Ultimatum, because at that time 
it was not in the Russians' Lands, Now, as we have carried, 
and are still carrying on the war for the maintenance of the 
integrity of the Turkish Empire, unless that fortress be re- 
stored, the war must proceed, which would quite please the 
whole Miffluh public. We are just beginning to get on our 
legs in a military point of view, and by March we shall have, 
united under our command in the Crimea, 60,000 English 
with 133 guns, 10,000 men of the Foreign Legion, 23,000 men 
of the Turkish Contingent, and 15,000 Sardinians. In France 
things are different; although the French have 150,000 men 
upon the spot, yet they wish the army away from there to 
the Rhine, "parce que VAllemagne ne tardera pas <fe subir 
son destin ordinaire de devenir le thhdtre de la guerre," as 
French officers of higb rank phrase it. The moneyed interest 
is desirous of peace and enjoyments. But with so volatile a 
people all this may be different by to-morrow. . . . 

'If our fleet is well led, I believe in the destruction o£ 
Cronstadt and its fleet, and that St, Petersburg will be in 
danger of a similar fate. Should peace, however, ensue, I 
shall be heartily glad, though more for Germany's sake than 
for ours.' 

' Windsor CasUe, 24th January, 1856.' 
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Li?tter by Queen Lo Lord Clarenaon on liis Motlicr's deulJi-PeacE Contei-eDcee lo lie Leid 
in Paris— I>ebBle8 in ParJioment on the Addi-esa-Life-Pteragen-MlniECerial Defeat- 
Letter by Queen to Emparor of thfl rreach— Lord aaraidon In Paria : Interviews nith 
Emperoi^tnle 0/ Frencli opinion aa to the War— Baron Binnnow and Cornit Orloff 
—Prasalii seeks to be admltfcd 4o Pence Conforeneea— Prince writes to Kioir Leopold 
on the Satject. "^ 

MoEE than once in the course of our narrative we have had 
occasion to show that the relations of the Queen and Prince 
to the servants of the State were not merely official, but were 
coloured by the warm sympathies of personal friendship. 
Woi-n and worried as Lord Clarendon was with the anxieties 
which the management of the Foreign Office imposed upon 
him at this critical juncture, he had to encounter the afflic- 
tion in his home of seeing a beloved mother gradually passing 
from the world. At such a time kind words from the Sove- 
reign he served so well were sure to reach him — words elo- 
quent of the deep personal interest in the welfare of those 
around them, by which the Queen and the Prince made ser- 
vice to them a work of love. Some such words had reached 
Lord Clarendon at the moment of his greatest grief, and in 
the same letter (12th January) in which he expresses his deep 
gratitude for Her Majesty's kindness, he adds : ' Your Majes- 
ty may rest assured that no affliction of his own could make 
Lord Clarendon tmmindful of his duty to Your Majesty, and 
he trusts that the public business wiU not suffer from the 
calamity that has befallen him.' 

The next morning brought tidings to the Palace of Mrs. 
Villiers' death, and the Queen wrote to Lord CJarendon as 
follows :— 

' Windsor Caetle, IStli January, 1856. 

'The Queen has received Lord Clarendon's letter. It is 
with deep concern that we learn that the last sad scene is 
closed, and that Lord Clarendon has lost his beloved mother. 
Such a loss is one of those which can never be repaired. It 
is one of the links which is broken on eartli ; but at the same 
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time one which, as it wore, seems to connect us already witli 
another and a better world. 

' It must be a consolation in the midst of his grief for 
Lord Clarendon to think that the last days — indeed, the Queen 
believes, weeks — of his dear mother's life were spent in hap- 
piness under his roof, surrounded by his children, and cheered 
by the pride she must have felt in having a son, who ren- 
dered such invaluable services to his counfciy and his Sov- 
ereign.' 

These were no mere words of courtesy. They were 
prompted by regard for the statesman to whose friendship 
and sagacity the Queen and Prince knew by experience they 
could appeal with conSdence in all circumstances of nicety 
and difficulty, and whose ability in hia conduct of foreign 
affairs, since they had been tinder hia charge, had been of no 
small importance in consolidating the alliance with France 
and Sardinia, and in bringing the great conflict in which we 
were engaged to the point at which Russia found it necessary 
to negotiate for peace. 

In discussing the details by which the Austrian Ultima- 
tum was to be carried out into a treaty of peace, a task still 
harder than any Lord Clarendon had yet performed was still 
before him. If anything could have nerved him for it, such 
a letter as the Queen's would have done so. Within the 
next three days came the news tliat Russia, contrary to 
expectation, had accepted the Ultimatum, and it then became 
necessary to determine where and by whom, on the part of 
England, the negotiations for peace should be conducted. On 
the 18th of January, Lord Clarendon placed his views on the 
subject before the Queen, in the following letter : — 

' The choice of negotiators and the place oE negotjalion have for the last 
twentj-four hours been occupying the attention of Lord Clarendon, and he 
humbly ventures to say, that after much reflection he has reluctantly come to 
the conclnaion that he ought to go himself. Lord Clarendon will not pretend 
to disguise that he is actuated in this solely by a, sense of duty, as on many 
accounts it irill be incouYcnient and disagreeable to him, and he is convinced, 
that the higher the offidai position of the negotiator may be the more will be 
expccteiJ from him by the people of this country, and the more exclusively 
responsible he wiU be held for the terms in which peace is made. But no 
conditions, which are nithia the pale of passible attainment, can or will. Lord 
Clarendon in almost tempted to odd miglu to, satisfy the people of England, 
and the approaching Conference will thcretote be the graye of the negotia- 
tov's reputation. Lord Clarendon, however, feels the immense gravity of ihe 
qiicstions at issue, and that nobody has bcon in a position (o follow them 
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through all their Tarious phases as he has been, and that Your Majestj has, 
Iheceiora, a i^ht tu expect that such eiperiencc aa Lord Clarendon may have 
gaiued should be devoted to the particular service m question. Lord Claren- 
don has likewise had the benefit of such frequent communications with Your 
MOijesty a,Dd with the Prince upon everj pending question, that he feela he 
could perhaps more accurately represent Your Majesty's views and wishes in 
a Conference than any other person in the Cabinet or the Diplomatic serviec. 
Lord Clarendon ia therefore prepared, should Your Maiestj dedre it, to act 



' Your Majesty will perhaps be surprised to hear, that Lord Clarendon, 
upon the whole, and after maturely weighing the advantages and the objco- 
tions, has come to the opinion, that Paris would be the beet place foe Uie 
Oonfei'ence, He thinks so — Ist, because Lord Cowley could then act as one of 
the British negotiators, and, 2ndly, because an immediate and ready access 
could then always be had to the Emperor, whose intervention will constantly 
be required to control the French Plenipotentiaries, and preveut their aiding 
the Russians to defeat all the conditions which they have nominally accepted. 

'It ia true that Paris is the centre of Bussion intrigue and the head- 
quarteiB of Itussian agents, bat this is of comparatively little importance, if 
we can keep the Emperor straighl, for npon him will depend whether we 
have K) fight the battle of principle and detail alone, or in conjunction with 
France, and we could not be so sure of h!a support, if Lord Cowley had only 
to make to him the eommunicaOons he received from the British negotiator 
at Brussels or Frankfort, which would be forestalled by the telegraph and 
thwarted by his advisers. . . , The French generally would be pleased at 
Paris beini; seleeled. The Emperor could not but regard it as a proof of 
confidence in himself. Russia propiBcd it, and Austria would probably pre- 
fer Paris to any place, not Vienna.' 

The Queen was delighted with Lord Clarendon's proposal. 
Next day she wrote to him to say so. 'All he has said as to 
the Conference,' Her Majesty added, ' is entirely shared by the 
Queen. Paris will be the preferable place, as the Emperor 
ovig'bt to be sur les liettx, if any good is to come of it ; and 
Lord Clarendon will act as his Minister for Foreign AiFairs, as 
well as the Queen's ; and she may add without hesitation, 
that he will find a more honest and sincere counsellor in Lord 
Clarendon than amongst his own advisers and so-called 
friends.' 

On the 31st of January Parliament was opened by the Queen 
in person. Immense crowds assembled to greet Her Majesty 
on her way to and from Westminster, and the enthusiasm with 
which she was received showed that the interest of the nation 
in the question of war or peace remained unabated. The 
debates in both Houses fairly reflected the divided opinion of 
the country upon the subject of the peace, of which there 

led now to be a prospect. Only by those who had all 

g condemned the war was it regarded with unmixed sat- 
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isfaction. The prevailing feeling was, that a lietter peace 
would be secured hy continuing the war, which the country 
believed it was in a position to do with greater effect than 
before. The preparations for this were upon a gigantic scale ; 
the country was prosperous, and the burden of the war waa 
not greater than its finances could easily bear. Moreover, the 
national spirit would have been gratified by an opportunity 
being given to the Baltic Fleet to achieve, what it had 
hitherto failed, but which it was now understood to be able, 
to achieve, the destruction of Cronstadt ; and it longed for a 
campaign, in which the army might show that its prowess was 
not to be measured by the failure of the attack on the Redan 
— an attack which some of our ablest Generals had declared 
no soldiers should ever have been called upon to make. But 
Mr. Disraeli spoke the mind of the more thoughtful part of 
the nation when he deprecated the continuance of the war for 
the sake of adding lustre to our arms. Our military fame, he 
said, had not been dinamed by the events of the war. It 
would not be easy for him to describe the immensity of the 
resources at our disposal, or the energy we had already dis- 
played. But, he continued to say, it was monstrous, that 
nations should never engage in war unless they were sure to 
win great victories, that would figure among the decisive 
battles of the world. This would be to degrade us from the 
vindicators of public law to the gladiators of history. 

The few well-timed and eloquent sentences in which IMr. 
Disraeli, amid the cheers of the House, alluded to the defence 
of Kars, spoke the sentiment of the nation. 

' Let us at least,' he said, ' whether there he peace or ivhclhcr there bo 
war — let us express our admiration oi those, who, although tbej may have 
been unfortunate, were not subdued — let ua eirpresa our Bjmpatby for an 
energy perhaps eiceasive, and for a courage which we know wqb unsupported 
— and at a moment, when wo are called upon, and rightly called upon, to ex- 
press our admiration of the great achievement, which has rendered the names 
of the Allies illustrious in the Black Sea — let us rindicate the conduct of 
those who, though not crowned with sueoeES, were at least crowned with 
frlorj in another place, and let us make our absent countrymen nndcrstand, 
that it ia the man who deserves, and not the man who achieves success, that 
is honoured by us.' 

It was only to be expected of a statesman like Mr, Dis- 
raeli, that he should refrain from embarrassing by a word (he 
Ministers on whom devolved the difficult duty of protecting 
the national interests and honour, in negotiating the terms of 
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peace. How that duty was to be performed, he loft those to 
decide who were responsible for its discharge. Such gen- 
erosity among statesmen may always be counted upon as a 
matter of course. But he could scai'cely have known how 
valuable to the Ministry at the time were the emphatic words 
mth which he concluded his speech, in which he said that, if 
the negotiations failed, ' Her Majesty might appeal with con- 
fidence to her Parliament to support her in a renewed strug- 
gle ; and there was no sum which Parliament would not 
cheerfully vote, or her people cheerfully raise, to vindicate 
her honour aad maintain the independence and interests o! 
her kingdom.' 

In the House of Lords the same moderate spirit was not 
shown by Lord Derby in his speech on the Address; but the 
fiery rhetoric of ' the Eupert of Debate,' in which he charged 
the Ministry with being ' supplicants to Russia for peace,' 
gave an opportunity to Lord (3arendon to show how very far 
such a charge was from the truth. We had been by no 
means eager to accept the good offices of Austria ; but when 
she was prepared on lier own responsibility to submit terms 
to Russia, which we believed to be fair, it would have been 
incompatible with the duty of the Government to the country 
to refuse these good offices. Speaking of the terms of peace, 
he gave great credit to the Emperor of Russia for the moral 
courage he had shown in accepting conditions which were 
understood to be displeasing to the war party in Russia. 
But in these terms there was nothing to cast a stain on Rus- 
sian honour. 

' Russia must be aware,' said Lord Clarendon, ' that iho aggreasive policy 
which has been imputed to her ig the cause of alarm and irritation to Europe, 
iiud that it will be resisted; and it is upon that account tiiat she has been 
required and has consented to give guarantees for maintaining the iudepead- 
ciice of the Ottoman Empire. I say, there is no dishonour or degradation 
east upon Russia by the accaptanoe o! these terms ; the only dishonour will 
be !□ the evasion of them.' 

Reports had been industriously propagated in Paris, and 
at every court in Europe, that England was bent upon prose- 
cuting the war at all hazards for her own selfish interests, and 
that her Ministry were not sincere in the assent they had 
given to the Austrian propositions. This report, the inventors 
of which were well known to be acting in Russian interests, 
was creating a sore feeling in France, where peace on any 
terms was the doctrine advocated by all the opponents to the 
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Anglo-Frencli alliance. It was necessary to give it an authori- 
tative denial, and Lord Clarendon, conscious how fatal its ex- 
istence might be to hia usefulness in the approaching Confer- 
ences, seized this opportunity for doing so : — 

'Mj lords,' he said, 'our smeeritj in these negotiations is also ealled in 
question. Throughout the Continent of Europe wo are accused of insincerity 
in accepting these conditions. It has been Biud that, though we have ac- 
cepted them, we mean to continue the war, simptj because we want more war, 
Dot foF any definite end, hut in the expectatjon that another campaiga would 
be produetiTe of more military glory, whieh would serve to compensate us for 
the sacrifices we have made. I mention these reports, because Uiey have been 
widely circulated, and pretty generally believed, and also because I desire on 
the part of Her Majesty's Goveroment to give to them the most unqQalified de- 
nial. However much we may be aware of the spirit which animates the coun- 
try, however much it may be r^cetted that the vast preparations which we 
haTe made — preparations, such as there has been no instance of before in the 
history of this country — should not be turned to account, and should not be 
made to redound to the military and naval fame of Ei^and, yet I am con- 
vinced, that the number of persons who put futh m these reports will be 
very rapidly ditninlshed, when it is seen that, ootnithstaading jl the efEoi'ts 
we have made, and all the sacrifices we have undergone, we hold faithfully to 
the eondiOons which we have onoe accepted. But should any attempt be 
iDado to deprive us of the conditions which wq have a right to demand, and 
to which wo hare already agreed, then 1 believe the people of the counti'y 
would be as one man. They would not consider any sao'ifioes too great to 
carry on the war, and we might then espect conditions of a very different 
nature from those which Her Majesty's Government have now accepted, and 
to which they will frankly and honourably adhere.' 

The Address in answer to the Queen's Speech was carried 
in both Houses without a division. Bitt in the course of his 
speech on the first night of the Session Lord Derby gave no- 
tice of his intention to raise a question on which the Ministry 
a few nights afterwards sustained a marked defeat in the 
House of Lords. 

This was the question of the validity of the creation of a 
life-peerage in the persoa of Sir James Parke, under the title 
of Lord Wenslej'dale — a measure resorted to by the Govern- 
ment for the purpose of strentbening the House of Lords as 
the court of ultimate appeal. The right of the Crown to 
create a life-peerage with a right to sit in Parliament, while 
scarcely disputed in the discussions which arose, could not be 
shown to have been exercised since the reign of Richard 11. 
To Sir James Parke personally it was inapossible that excep- 
tion should be taken ; and the question of prerogative could 
not, therefore, ha.ve been raised under more favourable cir- 
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cumstanccs. But the measure was viewed with estreme jeal- 
ousy and distrust, as the right to create life-peerages, with a 
seat in the House of Lords, if once admitted, might at anj' 
time be used by a Government for the purpose of strength- 
ening their party in that House. Lord Lyndhurst brought 
the matter to issue on the 7th of February by a ' motion to 
refer the Letters Patent which had been granted in this case 
to the Committee for Privileges, with directions to examine 
and consider the same, and report thereon to the House.' 
After an animated debate, in which the motion was supported 
with much learning and eloquence on both sides of the House, 
it was carried by a majority of thirty-three. The report of 
the Committee of Privileges was adverse to the right of the 
Crown to create life-peerages ; and in deference to this de- 
cision, and the strongly-expressed opinion of the House gen- 
erally, the Patent was cancelled, and Sir James Parke was 
called to the Peerage by a Patent of Peerage in the usual 
form,' 

The defeat on this question caused considerable embarrass- 
ment to the Government ; and attempts were made to stimu- 
late the popular jealousy of Royal Prerogative, and of foreign 
interference, by representing the Prince Consort as the chief 
instigator of the measure, which he was assumed to have de- 
vised with the ulterior object of introducing' men of eminence 
in science, literature, and the arts, into the House of Lords. 
But in the excitement which prevailed in regard to the war, 
little attention had been paid by the public to what was un- 
doubtedly a constitutional question of the highest import- 
ance, and as it was in no sense one of party, the incident 
could not be said to have weakened the position of the Min- 
istry. Besides, at this moment, all parties were desirous to 
strengthen their hands, and to enable the representatives of 

' The ueoeasity for doing something to give strength to the court of ulti- 
mttto appeal was bo Etronglj felt, that ft Committee of the House of Lords was 
hppoialed, on the motion of Lord Berbj (aBth Febroarj), ki coneider the quea- 
Uon. Foliowing the reooramandation of this Committee's Eeport, the Appel- 
late Jurisdiction Bill -was introduced by the Lord Chaiioellor in the followmg 
May, and passed thronghtha House of Lords. It provided for the appoints 
ment of two Judges of five years' Btandins aa Deputy Speakers of the House of 
Lords, and anoh&d the Crawn, if it saw at, to grant life-peerages, with all the 
rights and privileges of Peers of Parliament, to not more than four persons, 
including the two Deputy Speakers. In the Houao ofCommona Ihe Bill, which 
was eoneidered to deal very inadequately with the question of the Court of 
Appeal, found little favour. The limitation of the Eoyal Prerogative, which 
it miplied, was oleo strongly objected to, and the Gcvemment hadki withdraw 
the Bill, even after it passed the aeconit reading, 
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England at tlie Paris Conferences to speak the voice of an 
united nation. 

Happily, if the negotiations there should fail, and the war 
should have to be renewed, England was in the best position 
financially to carry it on. The deficit for the quarter ending 
5th of April, 1856, was computed by the Chancellor at only 
about four millions. This the Rothschilds were prepared to 
contract for in 3 per cents, at 90/., agreeing at the same time 
to fund three millions of Exchequer bills on the same terms. 
These terms spoko volumes for the country's credit, but even 
more remarkable was the fact reported by Lord Palmerston in 
a letter to the Queen (32nd February), that on its becoming 
known that the Rothschilds were about to tender for this loan, 
a sum of no less than twenty-eight millions was offered to 
them by parties anxious to nave a share in it, while three 
millions of deposits by these applicants were actually paid 
into their hands. With the credit of England standing so 
high, and the spirit of the nation sneh as it had been pro- 
claimed to be by Mr. Disraeli and others in Parliament, Lord 
Clarendon could take his place at the coming Conferences, 
without serious apprehension that either the intrigues of 
adversaries, or the weakness of half-hearted friends, would 
prevail against his legitimate demands. 

He was aware, as we have seen, that it was to the Em- 
peror of the French himself, and not to his Ministers, that he 
must look for support. ' Unity of action was as essential at 
the Council table as in the field,' were, however, the Emperor's 
own words, in writing to the Queen {31st January). Acting 
upon the opening thus afforded, Lord Clarendon suggested 
that a letter to the Emperor, of which he should be the 
bearer, enforcing the same idea, would have an excellent 
eftect. Accordingly Her Majesty wrote the following letter, 
in which the Emperor's expressed desire, that any divergen- 
cies of opinion which still existed between the two Govern- 
ments might be removed before the Conferences were opened, 
finds the strongest echo : — 

' Baeltinghim! Palaoa, lotli Fcbnmry, 1850. 
'Sire and dear Brother, — My Commissioners for the 
Council of War have scarcely returned from Paris, and our 
plan for the conipaign has scarcely been settled, when my 
Plenipotentiaries for the Peace Conference start to assist, 
under Your Majesty's eyes, in the work of pacification. It is 
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not necessary that I should commend Lord Clarendon lo 
Your Majesty, but I am unwilling to let him go without 
making him the bearer of a few words from myself. 

'Although quite convinced, that in the approaching dis- 
cussions no questions can arise upon which there will be a 
divergence of opinion between our two Governments, still I 
consider it of the highest importance that the most perfect 
accord should be established before the Conferences are 
opened; and it is with this view that I have instructed Lord 
Clarendon to proceed to Paris some days beforehand, in 
order that he may be able to give an exact account of the 
opinions of my Government, and enjoy the advantage of 
becoming thoroughly acquainted with ^ose of Your Majesty, 

' It will afford me deep satisfaction at this critical moment, 
and I shall esteem it as a special proof of your friendship, if 
you will allow Lord Clarendon to explain my views to you in 
person, and to learn yours from your own mouth. 

' The operations of our combined armies and fleets under 
a divided command have been subjected to enormous diffi- 
culties, but these difficulties have happily been overcome. 
In diplomacy, as in war, the Russians will have a great 
advantage over us in their unity of plan and action, and I 
believe they are stronger here than in the field of battle ; but, 
beyond all doubt, we shall continue to be as victorious here 
s elsewhere, if we can prevent the enemy from dividing our 



forces, and fighti 

' Without 
Russia 



n detail, 
wishing to cast a doubt itpon the sincerity of 
^)ting our propositions, it is impossible to have 
I, full and entire conviction on this subject. I have every 
reason, however, to believe, that no effort and no stratagem 
will be neglected to break up, if possible, or at least to 
weaken our alliance. But in this respect I repose the same 
confidence in Your Majesty's firmness for destroying all these 
hopes, as I feel in my own and in that of my Ministers. Yet 
it is impossible to attach too much importance to the fact, 
that this common firmness shall be recognised and appreciated 
from the very outset of the negotiations, for on this, I am satis- 
fied, will depend whether we shall or shall not obtain a peace, 
the terras of which can be considered satisfactory for the 
honour of France and England, and as affording adequate com- 
pensation for the gigantic sacrifices which both countries have 
made. There Is yet another consideration which leads me to 
attach the greatest value to this complete accord, and jt is 
VOL. III. — 10 
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this : that if, for want of it, we were drawn into a peace that 
did not satisfy the just expectations of our peoples, com- 
plaints and recriminations would spring up, which could 
scarcely fail to disturb the friendiy relations of the two 
countries, in place of cementing tliem more closely, as it is 
mj ardent desire they should be cemented. Besides, I do not 
for a moment doubt that a peace such as France and England 
are entitled to demand, will to a certainty be obtained by an 
inflesible determination not to abate the moderate demands 
which we have made. 

' Yon will excuse, Sire, the length of this letter, bnt it is 
very pleasant to me to be able to give free utterance to my 
sentiments on all these important and difficult questions, to 
one whom I regard, not merely as a faithful Ally, but as a 
friend on whom I can under all ciroiiDstances rely, and who, 
I am sure, is animated by the same sentiments towards us. 

' The Prince begs me to offer you Lis kindest regards, and 
I am always, Sire and dear Brother, your Imperial Majesty's 
very affectionate sister and friend, 

' Victoria E.' 

Lord Clarendon reached Paris on the morning of the llth 
of February, and dined with the Emperor at the Tuilcries the 
same evening. After dinner, a confidential conversation left 
the impression upon Lord Clarendon's mind, that he might 
rely upon the Emperor to stand by bim throughout the 
negotiations : — 

' On no occasion,' he wrote nest morning to tlie Queen, lind ho 'lieard the 
Emperor express himeelf more ivarmly or with greater determination in 
favour of the Alliance, and His MajeEtj entirely concmred with Lord 
Clarendon, that upon the perfect understanding between the two Govern- 
ments, and the conviction on the part of others, that the Alliance was not to 
tie ahalieii, depended the facility with wiiicli negotiations might be conducted 
and the terms on which peace would be made. Lord Chirendon spoke witli 
the utmost fronhness about the flattery which had been, and would contmue 
to be addressed to Bis Majesty, and the contrast perpetudU^ drawn between 
England and France to the disparagement of t3ie former for the purpose of 
disturbing the relations between them, but that Your Ma3est; and Your 
Majesty's Oovemment hsd always treated these trielis with contempt, because 
the confidence in the Emperor's honour and loyalty was complete. Lord 
Clarendon dwelt particularly upon the feelings of Your Majesty and of the 
Prince on this subject, and the pleasure it gave the Emperor was evident, 
and he desired Loid Clarendon to say that Your Majesty shoald never And 
such confidence misplaced. He promised Lord Clarendon that he would give 
Baron ISninnow and Count Buol to understand that, if they thought the 
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Alliance could bo disturbed by them, they would find themselves grievously 
mistaken, and that it would bo waste ol' time to try to alter any conditions 
upon which ho had agreed with the English Govenuoent 

' The Emperor appeared to be much gratified by Your Majesty's letter, 
for the first thing he said to Lord Clarendon on coming into the room before 
dinner was, '^ qvdte eha^iante lefire vom m'avei apporiks de la Eeine !" aaA 
tlien began upon tlie eitraordinary clearness with which Your Majesty 
treated all matters of business, and the pleasure he derived from every 
■ lemwith Your Majesty.' 



Early as Lord Clarendon appeared upon, tbe scene, he 
found he had been forestalled by Baron Brunnow, one of the 
Russian Plenipotentiaries, who had atriyed in Pans on the 
13th, not without hopes, it might be presumed, of fomenting 
the Russian and anti-English sentiment which had for some 
time been artificialiy stimulated in Paria There could be 
no doubt that the feeling there was strong for bnngmg the 
war to a close upon any terms. The novelty and excitement 
of it had been worn out, and a war nearer home, and with 
more immediate prospects of dirett material gam, would 
have made its burdens more pala,table in many quarti.rs. 
These views the Emperor did not sha,ie He believed them, 
moreover, to be confined to the salons, and not to be shared 
by the nation. In any case he assured Lord Clarendon that, 
if the peace negotiations broke down through any attempt of 
Russia to fritter away the conditions of the Austrian Ulti- 
matum, he ' should have no more hesitation, and no more dif- 
ficulty with France, about renewing the war, than he had 
about declaring it two years ago.' " 

While the feeling in Paris in favour of peace was what we 
have described, how was the question viewed by the leading 
French officers at the seat of war ? The accounts which 
reached the English GJovernment, from a source on which it 
could place absolute reliance, showed, that while the terms 
of the Ultimatum were regarded as honourable to the armies, 
to whose valour they were due, and advantageous to Europe, 
they conld not bo taken to indicate any repentance on the 
part of Russia for the conduct which had provoked the war. 
French officers, of the highest rank, openh' stated their belief, 
that Russia would never abandon her policy with respect to 
Turkey ; she would use the peace to develop all her own re- 
sources by land and sea, with a view to effecting her designs 

' Lord Clarendon in private Despatoh to Lord Palmerston, 13th Fobruavy, 
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at the first; favourable moment, while all her arts of diplomacy 
would in the meantime be used to sap the union between 
England and France, and to prevent any reform o£ the cor- 
rupt and vicious administration of the Porte. The men who 
so spoke declared that what they had seen of the countries 
under Turkish rule since the war commenced had convinced 
them of the necessity for the war. We had seen, they said, 
what Turkey had done with resources which have no equal, 
and we know what Russia would do with them were they at 
her disposai. We have learned also with what skill Russia 
can turn the fanaticism of the various peoples who inhabit 
these regions to account in furtherance of her designs, and, 
while doing full justice to the moderation and estimable per- 
sonal qualities of the Emperor Alexander, we are satisfied 
that the only true barrier to the encroachments of the policy 
of his Empire towards Turkey will be found in a lasting alli- 
ance between England and France. It was only because the 
Eastern Question was not understood in France, that these 
opinions were not general there. 

Meanwhile the friends of Russia were profuse in their as- 
surances, that the old policy of Russia was changed, and that 
no war need ever have arisen, had the Western Powers not 
shown an undue suspicion of the intentions of the late Em- 
peror. When, however, Baron Brunnow, in an interview 
with Lord Clarendon, the day after his arrival in Paris, adopt- 
ed this line of argument, urging that the main ca.use of the 
war had been mistrust of the Emperor Nicholas, and that 
until confidence was established he could hope for no solid 
peace, he was given very clearly to understand that the Eng- 
lish were not to be told they had been fighting under a delu- 
sion. Lord Clarendon replied, that he could not allow such 
an observation to pass unnoticed, as Baron Brunnow well 
knew that our confidence in the late Emperor had lasted much 
too long, that it had been destroyed by his own acts, and that 
it would not bo restored until the acts of the present Empe- 
ror should justify confidence in his policy and intentions. To 
this Baron Brunnow replied, that the English Government 
would have every reason to be satisfied with the Emperor, 
who intended to change altogether the political system hith- 
erto adopted by Russia. But he could obtain no further con- 
cession from Lord Clarendon than that he was well inclined 
to believe this, as the Emperor must know that Europe would 
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no longer endure the aggressive policy on which Russia had 
hitherto acted. 

It is curious to contrast the tone of Baron Brunnow with 
that of Count Orloff, his colleague as Plenipotentiary, in a 
conversation with Lord Clarendon a few days later. Count 
Orloff made no attempt to throw the blame of the war on our 
distrust of harmless intentions on the part of the Kmperor 
of Russia, hut ascribed it solely to his rashness and to a 
blundering diplomacy. The Emperor, he said, had never in- 
tended to go to war, and did not, in fact, want to quarrel with 
Turkey. But a quarrel had been drawn on by the high- 
handed action of Prince Menschikoff, who, on account of his 
irritable character, ought never to have been sent to Constan- 
tinople. This was the first mistake. The next was the occu- 
pation of the Principalities by Russia ; the consequences of 
which Count Orloff said he had pointed out to the Emperor at 
the time. Then came the affair of Sinope, which was received 
with rejoicings at St. Petersburg, but which he had at once 
told the Emperor must lead to war with England. The re- 
fusal of the Turkish amendments to the Vienna Note, the 
whole diplomacy of Russia, in short, he described as a series 
of blunders, which lost to Russia good opportunities of retir- 
ing from a contest which should never have been undertaken. 
Upon this view Russia, and not England, was the Power which 
haii in truth drifted into the war, borne along upon the cur- 
rent of her own dictatorial passion, and blinded by her con- 
tempt for the fancied weakness of the Turkish nation. 

When Prussia saw that negotiations for peace were to be 
entered upon, the ignoble side of the position in which her 
vaunted neutrality had placed her seems to have become for 
the first time palpable to the King, and he became most anx- 
ious that his kingdom should be represented at the Confer- 
ences. Austria, alleging gratitude for his good offices in 
support of her Ultimatum at St, Petersburg, was ready to 
concede the claim. It was, however, met by a decided refusal 
both in Paris and London, and in this strait the King invoked 
the assistance of the King of the Belgians. But if King 
Leopold ever entertained the idea of using his influence on 
the King of Prussia's behalf, either at the Court of St, 
James's or of the Tuileries, he was not likely to act upon it, — 
even although his opinion went, as it seems to have done, in 
the King's favour,— after learning from Prince Albert, as he 
did in tlie following letter, how firmly the English Cabinet 
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was re9ol^'ed to turn a deaf ear to any such application. On 
the 16th of February, the day Lord Clarendon started for 
Paris, the Prince wrote : — 

' My dear Uncle, — Accept ray best thanks for your kind 
letter. ... It seems to me to have been prompted by two 
feelings : one, the apprehension that we might be inclined to 
do something with a view to mating peace impossible ; and 
the other, the wish to see Prussia admitted into the Confer- 
ences at Paris. 

' I am able to share neither this wish nor that apprehen- 
sion, and, to explain why, I must call your attention to our 
position in regard to the Eastern Question. 

' All sorts of charges are brought against us, — that we are 
actuated by excessive hatred towards the Russians, that peace 
in Europe does not suit our views, that our object has been 
to use and make a tool of France for our own objects in the 
East (because of India, &c.). The truth of the matter, on the 
contrary, is, that a great European question was at issue, and 
France and ourselves were, and still are, the only Powers 
possessed of the firmness, the courage, and the disinterested- 
ness, to grapple with it. We know very well that England is 
hated all over the Continent, that even In France it is the Em- 
peror, and the Emperor alone, who is with us body and soul; 
we have encountered endless dangers, suffered great losses, 
made gigantic sacrifices, still we have gone calmly forward 
towards the object we had set before ourselves. We are ready 
to make more extensive and greater sacrifices, if need be, to 
enforce the true solution of the question, but we hope the 
point has been reached at whigh it may be effected by a few 
strokes of the pen. 

' We should, therefore, be acting like suicides, were we to 
entertain any intention of throwing obstacles in the way of 
peace, but it would be no less suicidal, were we to let our- 
selves now at the eleventh hour be juggled {heraxisschwindeln 
lassen) out of the object of the war (the solution of the 
Eastern Question), or were we even to help to augment our 
difBculties by increasing the number of elements at the Con- 
ferences friendly to the Russians and hostile to ourselves. 
Our position in the Conferences, as I have said, will be one of 
extreme difficulty, for except the Emperor Napoleon, we 
have no one on our side. All his Ministers are susceptible to 
indirect influences, his army is more intent on war against 
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Germany than against Russia, the people about him are im- 
prudent, Austria is as selfish and as little to be relied on as 
ever, she will care only about the Principalities and Bessiti-a- 
bia as Austrian interests, and on all other questions will leave 
us in the lurch. Russia will not yield one hair's breadth more 
than she ia forced to yield. 

' It is all very well to say, that your arguments were lis- 
tened to by the Emperor Alexander, — exactly the same story 
is told to the King of Prussia by the people about him. It is 
all very well that Herr von Beust should claim for himself the 
whole merit of the recent peaceful disposition, and should 
even be out-bidden on that point by Herr von Seebach, &c., 
&c. All this is very good to hear, and useful for the Russians 
to say, because by doing so they impose upon all their coun- 
sellors the obligation to place themselves now upon their side 
in return. But for all that the truth remains, that Russia is 
doing what she cannot heJp doing ; and if she can shake off 
the compulsion, which consists in the English and French Al- 
liance, and in the readiness o£ that Alliance to continue the 
war, and also of late, in the accession of Austria to that alli- 
ance, with the (at least possible) prospect of ultimately taking 
part in the war, — she will be ready and disposed to shake it 
off; and the danger will lie in this, that in the hope of being 
able to shake it off, she may suffer herself to be misled again 
into rejecting the conditions which we look upon as necessary 
and indispensable. 

' As for the special claims of Prussia or even of Germany 
(which Herr von Beust wishes to represent at the Confer- 
ences) to take part in the negotiations, these have no sort of 
foundation. It is not revenge nor the wish to punish her, 
which prevents us from admitting them, for this would be 
childish ; but, over and above the justifiable fear of increasing 
the number of our opponents in the approaching discussions, 
we are actuated by the conviction, that it would be a most 
perilous precedent for the future to admit the principle, that 
Powers may take a part in the great game of politics, without 
having laid down their stake. In this way they can only be 
gainers, while they leave the losses to others. Besides, the 
question here is between Powers who have waged war against 
each other and wish to conclude a peace. What right, then, 
have others to interfere, who have taken no part in the con- 
flict, and have constantly maintained that their interests are 
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not touched hy the matter in dispute, and that therefore they 
would not take any part in the business ? 

' . ■ . , Lord Clarendon starts to-day for Paris. That 
Baron Brunnow has received permission to ensconce himself 
(sich einzuniaten) there, even before there presentatives of 
the Allies were upon the ground, shows with what difficulties 
we shall have to contend, for the Emperor [of the French] had 
expressly forbidden it.' 

The arguments against tlie admission of Prussia to the ne- 
gotiations for peace were manifestly unanswerable. When, 
however, the immediate dispute between the belligerents was 
adjusted, if any general treaty in the interests of Europe 
oauie, as it probably would, to be discussed, then would be the 
time to admit Prussia into council. It was natural, however, 
that exclusion of Prussia at the earlier deliberations should 
create a feeling ol regret in those who had the dignity of the 
kingdom at heart. This feeling seems to have been expressed 
by the Prince of Prussia in writing to the Prince, who met his 
representations with his accustomed frankness in a letter, on 
the Hth of March, from which we translate Ihc following pas- 



' In the present case the difTerence between your views and 
mine is in appearance only, for I must wish as heartily as 
yourself that Prussia should maintain her position as one of 
the Great Powers, and as such should be a party to a general 
European treaty ; but, while so wishing, precedence must be 
given to the necessity that an honourable and secure peace with 
Russia shall first have been secured, in obtaining which the 
whole labour falls upon England, and to the obtaining of 
which long and alas ! often renewed experience has shown us, 
that nothing would create such serious obstacles as the infu- 
sion of the Berlin element (if I may so call it) into the trans- 
actions of the Conference. Firmness and perseverance on our 
part have so far prevailed hitherto, despite the most decided 
disinclination on the part of Russia even to carry out the 
points o£ the Austrian Ultimatum, which she had accepted, 
that I begin to believe in peace ; and so soon as this is assured, 
I have no doubt it will be followed by an invitation to Prus- 
sia to take part in the general treaty. Should this prove to be 
the case, you will admit that the Western Powers could not 
possibly have behaved more justly or dispassionately.' 
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What the Prince here shadowed out in fact took place ; and 
on the 18th of March the Prussian Plenipotentiaries were ad- 
mitted to the Conference, and took part in the discussions 
which resulted in the General Treaty of Peace. 

Highly as the Emperor of the French appreciated the 
principles which guided the British SovereigTi and her Consort 
in all public affairs, even he would have been surprised, could 
he have known how firm was the attitude which had been 
maintained by the Prince in regard to Prussia. That this is 
so, is very obvious from the following account of a conversa- 
tion with him which occurs in a letter from Lord Clarendon to 
the Queen, on the 35th of March : — 

' On Sunday when, talking o( the diffioultiea raised by the Prasaian Pleni- 
p n es, tbe Emperor siud he cared nothing nbout Prussia, and that 
E and hud much moro interest in pleasing tiie Kiag of Frusaia than 
Fran Lord Clarendon asked what that interest was. The Emperor an- 
v red he mariiage ot the Frinceas Kojal, which must moke the Queen 
nj o be on good terms with Prusiia. Lord Clarendon said, that the 

E p ro vsls greatly mistalcen, if he thought that the private feelings of 
1 la esty ever interfered with what Tour Majesty might think r^ht for 
h h n or the interests of Ei^land, and that long before the Emperor 
h d m d up his mind on the subieot, Lord Clarendon knew that Tour 
Majesty had determined, and had raade no secret of the opinioQ, that to 
admit Prussia to take part in the negotiaUons for peace, after her conduct 
throughout the war had been condemned by Tour Majesty's Government, 
would be degrading to England, and a proof that she viewed political im- 
morality with indifference. The Emperor answered: " Savez-voiis, qucc'cst 
Hen beau? eda fail plaudr d'cntendre. Je ants biea aise qiK vous me Fai/es 
dil." ' 
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At the very moment wheo the country was looking forward 
to a speedy end to the war, military reformers had a fresh 
impetus given to their i^tation by the publication of the 
Report of Sir John MacNeill and Colonel Tulloch, who had 
been sent out by the Government to the Crimea in February 
1855 as Commissioners to inquire into the causes of the break- 
down in the Commissariat and other departments. They had 
issued a first Report from Constantinople, in June of that year, 
which had led to the recall by the Government of the Com- 
missary-General, A second and final Report, which reached 
the Government on the 30th of January, had been presented 
to Parliament soon after its meeting, and in this great blame 
was thrown upon Lords Lucan and Cardigan, Sir Richard Airey, 
and the Hon. Colonel Gordon. Lord Lucan had since his re- 
turn from the Crimea been appointed Colonel of a regiment, 
and Lord Cardigan Inspector of Cavalry, while Sir Richard 
Airey and Colonel Gordon were respectively Quartermaster, 
and Deputy-Quartermaster General, the latter having received 
his appointment in October, and the former in December 1855. 
While these officers, on the one hand, complained, not 
without reason, that the Report of the Commissioners should 
have been made public without their having an opportunity 
of being heard in their own defence, the army reformers in 
Parliament were eager, on the other hand, to base upon the 
Report a public censure oi the officers incriminated by it. 
On the 15th of February Mr. Layard gave notice that on that 
day fortnight he would move a resolution expressive of the 
regret of the House of Commons at observing ' that those 
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persons, whose conduct in respect of certain departments, as 
shown in the Report of the Commission of Inquiry into the 
supplies of the British army in the Crimea, Lad caused great 
and unnecessary suffering' and loss in that army, had received 
honours and rewards, and had been appointed to, and still 
held, responsible offices in the public service.' The state- 
ments in the Report, unqualified as they were by any expla- 
nations on the other side, or by any indication that they did 
not carry with them the full assent of the Government, pro- 
duced very naturally a deep and general impression on the 
public mind. The Ministry, finding that this would probably 
lead to Mr. Layard's motion being carried, had to consider 
how the public feeling would be satisfied, and a fair opportu- 
nity be at the same time afforded to the officers in question to 
vindicate themselves. They therefore resolved to apijoint a 
Royal Commission, composed of officers of hi^h standing, to 
investigate the charges raised on the Commissioners' Report, 
a course, for which a precedent was found in the MOitary Com- 
mission appointed in 1805 to inquire in regard to the Conven- 
tion of Cintra. On the iJlst of February Lord Panmure an- 
nounced this intention in the House of I^rds. The plan was 
generally approved, but in what was said by more than one 
speaker, the Government did not escape animadversion for 
having laid the Report before Parliament without first giving 
the officers inculpated an opportunity of explanation, or ac- 
companying its production with a statement of the conclu- 
sions which they had themselves formed upon it. 

The same evening Lord Derby raised a discussion as to 
the relative duties of the Commander-in-Chief and the Secre- 
tary of State for War, and especially as to their responsibility 
for the higher appointments in the army. In reply. Lord Pan- 
mure gave a clear statement of the separate functions of the 
two departments, and of the measures for which both shared 
the responsibility, and concluded with an appeal to the House 
to think well before it consented to increase the 8:uthority of 
the Minister and diminish that of the Commander-in-Chief, by 
committing to the former, as some military reformers vrished, 
the administration of the patronage of the army. In closing 
the discussion Lord Derby approved strongly of theproposed 
Military Commission as the right means of redressing what- 
ever injustice had been done by the premature publication of 
Sir John MacNeill's Report. He at the same time expressed 
warm satisfaction at having obtained the assurance, that the 
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Government intended ' to maintain inviolate in the hands of 
the Commander-in-Chief the control of tho discipline, the or- 
ganisation, and the patronage of Her Majesty's army.' 

The Government proposal did not, however, pass unchal- 
lenged. In the House of Commons Mr. Roebuck, on the 39th 
of January, moved that the appointment of the proposed Mil- 
itary Commission would ' substitute an inefSeient for a very 
efficient mode of inquiry, and that its effect would be to hide 
the misconduct of those, by whom various departments of our 
army had been subjected to the command of officers who had 
been inculpated by the Commissioners appointed to inquire 
into their conduct,' The debate which ensued was enlivened 
by not a few personalities, the chief offender being General 
Sir De Lacy Evans, who made vehement attacks upoo Gteneral 
Simpson, among others, but more especially upon Colonel 
Gordon, whom he sneered at as ' the Palace favourite,' proba- 
bly because he had been, before the war, one of the Prince's 
equerries. Ttie introduction of General Simpson's name pro- 
voked a severe rebuke from Mr, Gladstone. The defence of 
Colonel Gordon was lu'ged with admirable temper and good 
taste by his brother. But his vindication from the special 
charge brought against him was completed at a later stage of 
tho debate by his relative Lord Claud Hamilton, who had ap- 
parently been furnished in the meantime with the materials 
for disproving an attack, of which no previous intimation had 
been given. 

The vindication was unanswerable, but the speaker, not 
content with this, seized the opportunity to complete the dis- 
comfiture of General De Lacy Evans, by charging him with 
having advised Lord Raglan, after the battle of Inkermann, 
to embark his troops with all speed, and to leave his siege 
material behind him. The statement produced a profound 
sensation, especially as General Evans, in a feeble reply, all 
but admitted the charge. He was not much more successful 
in a further attempt, a few nights afterwards, to explain it 
away, after having, upon the same occasion, expressed strong 
ragret for the terms in which he had spoken of both General 
Simpson and Colonel Gordon. A general desire was, how- 
ever, shown not to press the matter further, and Mr, Disraeli, 
while maintaining that Lord Claud Hamilton had been justi- 
fied by the information in his possession in saying what he 
had said as to the extraordinary advice alleged to have been 
given to Lord Raglan, stopped further discussion by referring 
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to the well-underatood rules of the House, according to which 
statements of this kind could not be satisfactoriiy met.' The 
House, who had voted the thanks of the nation to Sic De 
Laey Evans some months before for his gallant conduct at 
Inkermann, gladly adopted this view. On the main question 
it had shown clearly, during the progress of the debate, that 
it looked with no favour upon Mr, Roebuck's motion, where- 
upon that gentleman, finding himself, in his own words, ' as 
he usually was, happily in a minority,' declared that he would 
not put the House to the trouble of dividing. On this the 
House went into committee on the more material question of 
the Army Estimates, and with more than usual alacrity, voted 
six millions and a half on account. 

The Prince had, as we have seen, been looking eagerly for 
the return of Baron Stockmar to England. He was most 
anxious that the Baron should be present at the Confirmation 
of the Princess Royal, which was soon to take place. Not 
less BO was the Baron, to whom the Princess was especially 
dear, but one thing after another had prevented him from 
carrying out his intection. On the 25ih of February the 
Prince wrote to him : — 

' That you should put off your coming in this way is really 
too bad ! You should in any case be present at the Confir- 
mation. . . . We are tolerably well in this world of troubles. 

' The Peers have carried their motion against the Preroga- 
tive of the Crown, and the idea that I intended to bring 

■ It waa underaWod at the time that Lord Claud Hamilton did not make his 
BtKtement without authority. It is certainly oorroborated by the following 
Memorandum Ijy Sir Edmimd Lyons, ■which lie sent to Sir CaarleB Wood on 
the Ith of Maroh, 1856, after having first had it confirmed by Captain Drum- 
mond." We print it ftora a copy amon« tlie Prinoe's papers ;—' On the way 
bioli to Balaclava from the field of Inkermann, Sir De Laoy Evana rode up to 
niB whilst I was riding wiUi Captain Dnumnond of the RdeiMUon, and told 
me that ha had juat ureed Lord Esflan to embark the army immediatalv. 
"What," Ifl^d, "leave the suns, the sick, and wounded here!" He replied, 
" The guns, oartainly," and he added, that I^ord Raglan would not be the first 
great (feneral who had done so ; that it would oeitiunly require a great mind 
to come to auoh a resolution, but he hoped Lord Eaglan was the man to do it. 
I answered, that I thought 1 knew Lord Raglan well enough to he sure that he 
would do no such thing. Sir De Lacy Evans still urged hia view of the ease, 
and when 1 found all other areurasnta fail, I observed that we ought to con- 
aider what the French would do under the oirouniatanoeB ; and I added, that 
thay wonld either he forced to accompany us, and in that case would justly 
Boouse us of having betrayed them, — or that they would remain, and take 
the place without ua, — or Hiat they would be destroyed for want of our sup- 
port, and that Lenoeforlii "peiSde Albion" would be household words m 
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Lords Plajfair, Babbage, and Murchison into tlie Upper 
House has served as one of the principal inducements to that 
result I 

' The Army debate in the Upper House has, on the other 
hand, done a very great deal of goocl, and strengthened and 
placed on a distinct footing the position of the Commander-in- 
Chief and of the Crown towards the Army and Parliament. 

'Lords Lucan and Cardigan, Sir Eichard Airey and 
Colonel Gordon, are now to be brought before a Military Com- 
mission, where they hope to justify themselves triumphantly, 
while The Times is furious that its victims arc rescued from 
it^ clutches. 

' The Conference in Paris began yesterday. Bessarabia 
appears to be the point which the Russians are most reluc- 
tant to swallow, but this is the one which of ail others has 
been expressly recognised in the Ultimatum. Lord Claren- 
don seems to have bien pris sa paltion, and to inspire gen- 
eral confidence; still, the outcry of the Paris safojia, that it 
is only England that does not wish for peace, is doing us 
serious harm. 

'Phipps has had his daughter, who was just married, at 
death's door in Paris, and was summoned thither a week ago. 
She is now better, and 1 have recalled him, so as to give the 
malicious world no warrant for the gossiping rumour, which is 
already current, that the Court is more pacific than Palmers- 
ton, and would be well pleased that the Russians should keep 
themselves en rapport with it. 

' The things of all sorts that are laid on our shoulders, i.e., 
on mine, are not to be told. People feel that a certain power 
exists which has not thrust itself ostentatiously forward, and 
therefore they fancy it must be doing harm, even although 
the results of what it does must all be admitted to be good. 
The logic of their inference is not very sound. 

' Still our exhortation to you is, " Come ! Come ! " ' 

In his retreat at Coburg the Baron appears to have kept 
up an active correspondence with some of the ablest and best 
informed politicians in Europe. The striking phenomenon 
of Russia accepting conditions of peace which up to the last 
hour she had rejected as inadmissible, no doubt led to every 
kind of conjecture as to its cause among the diviners of the 
secret motives by which the actions of States are governed. 
The simple solution, that Russia was unable to prolong the 
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conflict,— that in fact s!ie yielded, as the Prince had written 
to King Leopold, that she alone would yield, — because she 
could not help doing so, and knew that she would only make 
matters worse for herself by resisting',* was too simple for 
minds sharpened by that habitual distrust of ostensible rea- 
sons, which is generated by diploniatio experience. But 
except in the statement that Russia was now disposed to con- 
clude a peace from prudence, and not from necessity, the 
views expressed by the correspondent quoted in the following 
letter from Baron Stocbmar, which the Prince received at 
this time, are those of a man who must have been very much 
behind the scenes at more Courts than one. They tallied 
closely with those at which the Queen and Prince had arrived 
from the information which reached them through other chau- 



' A well-informed correspondent writes to me within the 
last few days as follows : — 

"'Russia does not conclude the peace from necessity, but 
from prudence. She has not suffered so much as her adver- 
saries imagine ; on this point do not be deceived. Her aim is 
rather to profit by the peaceful disposition of Europe, and by 
the assumption of a peaceful attitude ; and this at the ex- 
pense of England, which alone would be made the scapegoat 
if the Conferences should break down. Russia will gain over 
France, and spare Austria, until a good opportunity occurs to 
read her a sharp lecture, but no longer. On the other hand, 
Austria seems for the moment to think of nothing but of do- 
ing a good stroke of business for herself^ with the arri&re 
pensSe, if things come to a rupture, of attaching herself again 
to Russia, and renewing in such an event the former North- 
em Alliance, rather than adhering to the December treaty 
with the Western Powers. And at this moment this renewal 
is also the sole object of the Prussian policy, if there be any- 
thing there that deserves the name. 

' " On the other hand, the personal relations of Napoleon 

' The liingu^^ of the abler of tha Russian plenipotentiaries at Paris to 
I^rd Clarendon was ; ' We liave Ijeen beaten. Russia ia liumiliated, and slie 
is about to aign a Treaty suoh as never was signed by Busaia before.' Read 
this by liie light of what ia now known, aa to the fenriU ioaaes in raen sus- 
tained by EtiBBia, as well as to her exhaustion in. the material and sinews of 
war, and there can be but one eoncluaion. General Delia Marmora, after his 
retuTQ to Turin, told our Arabasaador there, ' The Ruesians had no cavalry 
left, guns unhorsed, regiments unofficered, the raen armed with flint and steel 
nmaketa— in short, they were dead beat.' 
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with England appear to be sincere and unwavering, but it is 
a wholly different question whether as much can be said of 
the French Government and people. This much I know for 
certain, that the dabblers in stocks in Paris are extremely 
sensitive to Russian intrigues, and the country itself very 
tired of the war! How if, in order to conclude a yie&oedtoul 
prix within the sphere of diplomatic negotiations, a * revision 
of the Treaty of 1815 should be manceuvredV Out of that 
strange results might ensiie.* 

' " Russia is most anxious that Prussia * should remain out- 
side the sphere of the peace negotiations, because Prussia will 
be thereby still further alienated from England." * 

'Those two last passages, which I have marked with a 
star, gave me cause for reflection ; all the more that what 
they contain had, before the receipt of the letter, already 
struck my own mind as probable. And I have felt the more 
bound to attach weight to these conjectures, from having a 
short time before heard from a French source in these terms : — 

'"Is it then so probable that the id^es JfTapol^oniennes 
have been abandoned? I do not believe it. (Jould not some 
of them be realised through a Congress, now that experience 
has shown that it is not easy to bring them to pass by pro- 
longation of the war ? ' Is not the Emperor in a position, out 
of the peace negotiations, to bring about a Congress, which, 
eo ipso, shall effectuate, as upon a stage, a complete change 
of scene, and so pave the way for new phases, new relations 
and dependencies, new and hostile alliances ? Why should 
not a Tilsit scene be performed before long as it was in 1807 ? 
How would England stand then?" 

' I sit here in the dusk, and cannot in the least decide 
whether the people who are on the spot and in the daylight 
are right. But amid the darkness I can still descry one great 
difficnity. Such an interest as must of necessity be created 
by an alliance between France and Russia, and the establish- 

' A few weelfs later (13tli April) Lord Clarendon writing to Lord Palmera- 
ton espresaad the Bame opinion. ' I eeo,' he wrote, ' that the idea of a Euro- 
pean Congresa isgenniDatiii|^ in the Emperor'H mind, and with it tha arron- 
dieeement of tia Ireueh ftontier, the abolition of obeolete Treaties, and such 
other nmanie'ninia aB may be necessary, .1 itiiprojii^ a longiBh catalogue of 
dangers and diffieulties tliflt Bnoh a Congress would entiol, umeas its deoisions 
wera imanimous, which was not probablH, or ooa or two of the atrongeet Pow- 
ers were prepared to go to war for what they wanted. He dow not wish for 
eiioh a Congress immediatelj', bat he is looking ahead, and foresees that in a 
yaar or two, when the French people pet tired of the arta of peaeo, ho shall 
want sonieOiing new and striking for their amiisement.' 
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ment of which can alone give fitness, stability, and purpose 
to the Alliance, is in direct opposition to all the present in- 
terests of Austria, Prussia, and Germany. A Rnsso-French 
alliance will, therefore, hardly venture in 1856 upon what it 
was able fo do in 1803 and 1808 with success. It will have 
no feasible object. 
' 21st Fetjruarj-, ISjG.' 

The difficulties, wliich Lord Clarendon encountered in 
Paris between his arrival there and the meeting of the Con- 
ference, put the firmness and sagacity of himself and his coad- 
jutor Lord Cowley to a severe trial. The attempts to shake 
the attachment of the Emperor of the French to the English 
alliance proved utterly inefiectual ; but, feeling less strongly 
than we did the importance of the guarantees which we con- 
sidered essential to the peace of Europe, he was not indis- 
posed to turn a favourable ear to some of the Russian pro- 
posals, which would have greatly qualified the concessions 
they had made in their acceptance, pure and simple, of the 
Austrian Ultimatum. Since that acceptance had been given, 
Kara had fallen, and the Russian Plenipotentiaries now 
wished to stipulate that the Allies should abandon the con- 
dition as to surrender of Russian territori' in Bessarabia, 
in return for the restoration by Russia of the Turkish terri- 
tory, including Kara, in Asia Minor, of which the Czar was 
in military possession. This would have been effectually to 
defeat the object of the TJltimatum in one of its most vital 
points, viz., the 'efficacious assurance of the freedom of the 
Danube and its mouths,' besides implying a surrender of the 
fundamental principle for which the Allies had gone to war, 
namely, the maintenance of the integrity of the Turkish Em- 
pire. England had also insisted from the first upon the con- 
dition that Russia should come under engagement not again 
to fortify the Aland Islands in the Baltic. Our Grovemment 
had wished this to be made known to Russia by Austria at 
the time her Ultimatum was forwarded to St. Petersburg as 
one of the ' special conditions ' which we should require under 
the fifth article of the Ultimatum. Austria had not complied 
with this wish, and her failure to be as explicit as England 
thought she ought to have been, in fairness to Russia, led to 
serious difficulty. 

Lord Clarendon was determined to negotiate no Treaty in 
which these terms were not secured. The Emperor of the 
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French, however, less able to appreciate their importance, and 
having in the wretched state of his army in the Crimea a 
stronger motive than England for peace, would not have been 
indisposed to make some concessions, on the g^round, that as 
the main objects of the war had been gained, it was orily 
becoming in two great natious, like France and England, ' de 
/aire le gSn^rmx et le gentleman.' This, Lord Clarendon had 
to teU him, might be a pleasant pastime for His Majesty, who 
was irresponsiSe, but the English Government had some mas- 
ters to consult called Parliament and Public Opinion, to say 
nothing of Party Spirit, and, if we made a Treaty, winch we 
could not defend, we might be sure that the attacks upon it 
would soon find an echo in Paris, and be quite as damaging 
to His Majesty as to Lord Palmerstoii's Ministry, 

The Emperor felt the force of these representations, and 
they determined him in supporting the English views. But 
ho found some difficulty in counteracting the mischief which 
had been already done by his representatives as well as by 
himself, in having let the Russian Plenipotentiaries see that 
they were inclined to entertain easier terms than those on 
which England considered that by the express language of 
the Ultimatum she was entitled to insist. 

It was still uncertain, whether Russia would give way 
upon the points we have indicated, and some others of minor 
moment, when the Prince wrote the following letter to Baron 
Stock mar ; — 

' Buckingham Palace, lOtli Marcb, 1858. 

'In Paris we have no peace as yet. Russia shows no 
inclination to carry out honourably even one of the conditions 
which she had already accepted, unless under compulsion, 
and we are the only constraining force. In Franco they are 
anxious for peace, and the Russians hear nothing else from 
morning till night ; in Austria they do not want war, and the 
Russians know this also. We are ready to continue fighting, 
and we might even carry the others along with us; but would 
this be prudent? Yet it may come to this, and the Russians 
run the risk, to which they have been liable since 1853, of 
misunderstanding the real state of affairs, and of once more 
forfeiting peace, through unbelief in the possibility of Eu- 
rope continuing the war ! It would be a strange spectacle, 
however, were Orloff and Brunnow to withdraw, and peace 
not to be arranged, because they declined to concede what 
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they accepted on the Austrian Ultimatum, and again in the 
Vienna Protocol, and for the third time at the opening of 
the Conferences, as the Preliminaries of Peace. 

' Here the House of Commons and the Press vie with each 
other in follies { Uharten) of every description, and all real 
power of resistance seems for the moment to have vanished. 
On the other hand, the most immense sums are voted to the 
Government without a moment's inquiry or opposition.' 

A few days before this letter was written (3rd Marcb), 
the Emperor of the French had pronounced the customary 
address at the opening of the Chambers for the legislative 
Session. To speak at such a crisis must have tasked even 
his great ability in composing manifestoes to the nation. 
But he waa equal to the difficulty. The spirit with which 
the country had supported him in the war, the great feat of 
amts achieved at Sebastopol, the English Alliance, the recent 
visit of the English Queen, the fact that, while France 
had sent 300,000 men across the sea to the seat of war, she 
had proved in the Great Exhibition the strength of her 
resources in the arts of peace, were all touched upon with 
great skill. Neither was the gallantry of Sardinia forgotten, 
nor the treaty recently concluded by France and England 
with Sweden. Finally, adverting to the efforts of Austria to 
promote a peace, in support of which, he said, advice or peti- 
tions were sent to St. Petersburg from all the Cabinets of 
Europe, he spoke of the Emperor of Russia in graceful terms 
as 'the inheritor of a situation which he had not brought 
about, and as seeming to be animated by a sincere desire to 
put an end to the causes which had occasioned this san- 
guinary conflict.' While avowing his hope, that the spirit in 
which the Plenipotentiaries of the belligerent Powers had met 
to discuss the terms of peace would lead to a favourable re- 
sult, he guarded himself against the expression of any undue 
anxiety for such a result, by calling on his people to be 
equally ready, 'if need be, to unsheathe the sword again, or 
to offer the hand of friendship to those whom we have fairly 
fought,' 

By the time this address was delivered, Russia had given 
way upon most of the material points of difference. But on 
the line of the Bcssarabian frontier, she showed great re- 
luctance to yield, and during many days it waa uncertain 
whether an arrangement could be come to. At length, how- 
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ever, a Jiiie was agreed upon/ and on the lOlh of March, 
Lord Clarendon was able to write to Lord Palrnerston, that 
•peace might almost be looked upon as a. fait accompli.' 

How the Principalities of Moldavia and Wallachia were 
to be dealt with had formed one of the subjects discussed at 
the Conference. Great variety of opiniou existed on this 
question ; but instead of dealing with it conclusively in the 
Treaty of Peace, which might have occasioned considerable 
delay, it was decided to lay down in the Treaty the principles 
upon which the settlement was to be made, leaving the ap- 
plication of those priDciples to form the subject of a supple- 
mentary Convention. Accordingly it was provided, that the 
Principalities should continue to enjoy their existing privi- 
leges and immunities under the suzerainty of the Porte, and 
under the guarantee of the contracting Powers, the Porte 
engaging to preserve to them an independent and national 
admioiatration, as well as full liberty of worship, of legisla- 
tion, of commerce and of navigation. 

The manner in which these provisions were to be carried 
out led subsequently to much angry controversy, as might 
have been anticipated from the very opposite views of 
Austria and the Porte on the one hand, and of France and 
Russia on the other. The Emperor of the French had very- 
early developed to Lord Clarendon bis strong conviction in 
favour of the union of the Principalities under a sovereign of 
their own choice. This is Lord Clarendon's report to Lord 
Palrnerston of what passed in a conversation between them 
on the 6th of March ; subsequent events have shown how just 
were the apprehensions, which were strongly felt by English 
statesmen and expressed at the time, of the injury to I'urkey 
which was litely to result from the Emperor's proposal: — 

' The Emperor said the preat fault committed by the Congress ofVicnra 
Iras tbat Uie interests of the soveieigna iverc only consulted, while the 
interests of tbeir subjects were wholly aeglected ; and that ihe present 
Congress ought not to fall into a similar error. From all the information 
thnt reaehed him, the Emperoi' said he ivaa conTinced that nothins; would 
satisfy the people of Wallachia and MoldaTia but Iheumoa of the Frincipali- 

1 When UiB line came some time afterwarJs to be traced on the ground, 
great disoossion and diffloulty arose as to one part of its course, where, in 
terras of the Treaty, it was (apaas to the south of Bolgnid. It appeared that 
this would have retried for EusBia the town of Bolgrad, whioh had not bean 
intended by the other parties to the treatv, who had been misled by a map 
used at the Confotence, on which the small town of Tabac was marked as 
Eolgtad, 
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tics under a foreign Prince, wiio should nevcrtlieleaa admit the Buzerain 
poivor of Turkey, and that it would be disgraceful to Englaad and France, if 
they had not the will oi' the power to establish a state of thit^s in the 
Primupalides that would be In accordance with tlie wishes of the people, and 
manifestly be an improvement upon the feeble attempt at reorganisation 
that bad been proposed at Coastantioaple. 

' I said that I was not prepared to deny that the plan which His Majesty 
was desirous to adopt might be the best for the Principalities, and I thought 
it well worthy of consideration, but that there were serious difficulties in the 
nay of ita adoption, which could not be overlooked. In the first place, it 
might not be easy (o find a foreign Prince fit for the difficult task he would 
have to perform, who would admit the suaerdnty of the Porte, and he must 
be either of the Roman Catholic or the Greek religion. If the former, the 
Greek priests and the people of the Prindpalities would, from the first 
uoTnent, be in bitter opposition to him, and, in order to sustain himself, be 
would have to rely upon Kussian aid and influence. If he was of the Greek 
religion, all his sympathies would be with Euasia, and I much feared that we 
should be establishing another kmgdom not ualike Greece, but in a locality 
where the results would be still more dis^trous to Europe. From a coii- 
Toraatlon which I had had with Count Buoi, I had become aware that the 
objections of Austria to the union of the Principalities were insurmountable, 
and those of Aali Pasha (the Turkish Plenipotentiary) were not less strong. 
Indeed, I said, Turkey would hare a good right to complain, for she would 
wall itnow, Ihal the foreign Prince so ^oMislied wovid, ml/im a few years, he 
able to throat off ilie smerainty of the Saltan and bemme independeai. The 
same system must also necessarily be established in Servia as in. Moldavia 
and WallachLa ; and it would be attended with the same consequences. 

'Turkey would thus ba deprived of about sii millions of bee subjects, 
and her power and position in Europe would be at an end, and I did not see 
what answer could be given to the Sultan if he appealed to us as the 
defenders of the integnty of the Ottoman Empire against such ao act of 

'The Emperor said that at all events he wished the subject to be 
discussed by the Coufereuce.' 

It was so discussed, and with the result which we have 
stated. But that result left a question open, which led not 
long' afterwards to the very brink of an European war. 

The tidings which at this time reached the Prince of the 
precarious state of Baron Stockmar's health put an end to 
any hope of seeing him in England for soma time. On the 
16th of March the Prince wrote to him: — 

' We have just heard by a letter from uncle Leopold, that 
you are again ill, and that we must give up the hope of seeing 
you arrive with him to be present at the Confirmation on 
Thursday. I need not tell you that this is a great disappoint- 
ment for us, aggravated besides by the cause which detains 
you. Had you only come to us for the winter ! Coburg does 
not suit you. . . .' 
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The Ptinee then adverts to the death of Horr von Hin- 
keldey, the President of Police at Berlin, in a duel on the 
10th with Herr von Rochow, a young menaber of the House of 
Nobles, Herr von Hinkeldey, a most valuable public servant 
of the King's, had made himself obnoxious to a section of the 
Prussian nobility by the liberality of his political opinions, as 
weU as by the vigour with which he had carried out local im- 
provements for the health and comfort of the oomniunity at 
Berlin, and still more by having made the aristocratic party 
feel, that they must hope for no exemption under his rule from 
the restrictions wliich were applicable to the rest of the King's 
subjects. A series of marked slights to himself and his fam- 
ily had culminated in a direct insult to himself by Herr von 
Rochow, which, according to the Prussian code of honour, left 
him no alternative but to resign his office and to challenge his 
assailant. The duel was fought according to strict rule ; but 
the feeling among the middle classes in Berlin, who had looked 
up to von Hinkeldey as a friend and protector, was, that mor- 
ally a murder had been committed upon one of the King's 
most faithful and energetic servants. In reporting the occur- 
rence to Lord Clarendon the same day our Ambassador at 
Berlin spoke of it as having decidedly a political origin, and 
one which might possibly ' be the forerunner of something 
more serious, for the death of this unhappy man is already 
looked upon by the Ereuz Zeitunff party as the work of God, 
and a signal triumph to the feudal cause.' It is to this the 
Prince refers in the next paragraph of his letter :— 

'How horrible are these doings in Berlin ! The assassi- 
nation of the Minister Hinkeldey, for one can call it by no 
other name, is a fresh outrage of the really reckless Kreuz 
PaTt&it They see in the crime the finger of God, and so ad- 
here to their almost constitutional blasphemy, for the name of 
God is constantly in their mouths t 

' In Paris we are making progress, though slowly, and have 
reached the threshold of peace. Enemies and allies have 
combined to make the affair a very difficult one for us, and of 
subterfuges there is no end. Now Prussia is to be invited to 
become a party to the general peace, to which we shall very 
readily assent, so soon as we can feel sure that it is no longer 
in her power to mar the peace for us. 

' The telegraph has just brought the news of the Empress 
having been safely delivered of a son. Great will be the re- 
joicing in the Tuileries, . . .' 
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The tidings whicii were first received as to the condition 
of the Empress occasioned considerable anxiety. But writing 
to Baron Stockmar on the 18th the Prince mentions : ' Tho 
accounts from Paris are better. We were in some anxiety 
about the life of the Empress, whose accouchement has been 
a more difficult affair than the public were allowed to be told. 
She has still a great deal of fever,' But a letter to the Queen 
from Lord Clarendon the same day conveyed the Emperor's 
assurance that the fever was all but at an end. ' The Em- 
peror's eyes,' Lord Clarendon added, 'filled with tears when 
he described the tortures of the Empress and hia own sensa- 
tions. He said he hardly knew how to express liis gratitude 
for the interest which Your Majesty had manifested for the 
Empress, and for the letters which he had received from Your 
Majesty and the Prince.' 

The Emperor wrote his acknowledgments to the Prince on 
the 30th. We translate the material parts of his letter : — 

'Let mo thank your Royal Higlineaa for tLo congratulations you have 
been 50 kind as to send me, I received your letter and that of the Queen an 
hour after I bad written to her, so that I do not venture again to weary her 
with my letters, bat I beg you will once more express to her all my gratitude. 
I have been greatly touched to learn tbat all jour family have shared my 
joy, and all my hope is, that my son may resemble dear little Prince Arthur, 
and that tie may have tbe rare qualities of your children. The sympathy 
shown on this last occasion by tie English peopleis anotlicr bond between the 
two countries, and I hope my son will inherit my feelings of sincere friend- 
ship for the Royal Family of England, and of affectionate esteem for lie 
great English nadun.' 

On the 30th the ceremony of the Confirmation of the Prin- 
cess Royal took place in the private Chapel of Windsor Castle. 
The Princess was led in by her father, followed by her god- 
father tbe King of the Belgians, and by Her Majesty the 
Queen. The Royal children and most of the members of the 
Royal Family were present, and also the Ministers, the great 
officers of State, tbe members of the Household, and many of 
the nobility. The Bishop of Oxford (Wilberforee), Lord High 
Almoner, read the preface, and the Archbishop of Canterbury 
performed the ceremony. Nest day the Prince wrote to his 
friend, whose absence on the occasion was deeply felt by the 
chief actor in the scene : — 

' It may cheer you to hear that the Confirmation yesterday 
went off exceedingly well. The preliminary examination by 
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Wellesley (Dean of Windsor), which came off on Wednesday 
afternoon in the presence of ourselpes, Mama, and the Arch- 
bishop, was most satisfactory, and Vicky answered very well 
and intelligently. At the ceremony of Confirmation yester- 
day, a number of guests were present, whoso names you will 
see in The Times. You were sorely missed by us. 

' Everything went off extremely well, . . . This morning 
we have taken the Sacrament with Vicky, uncle Leopold, and 

' The Peace is to be signed on Monday. It is not such as 
we could have wished, stiD, infinitely to bo preferred to the 
prosecution of the war, with the present complication of 
gsneral policy. 

'WM30P Castle, Slst March, 1836.' 

1 fact, signed on Sunday the 
I was originally contemplated, 
and announced to the public o£ Paris by a salute of 101 guns. 
The same day I^ord Clarendon reported the fact to the Queen 
in the following letter: 

' Lord Claretidoii presents his humble liuty to Your Majesty, and humbly 
bega to ooi^tatulate Your Majesty upon the signature of peace this after- 
noon. It is not to be doubted that another campaign must have brought 
glory to Your Majesty's arms, and would have enabled England to impose dif- 
ferent Ifirms upoa Russia, but settii^ aside the cost and the horror of war, 
in themselves evils of the greatest magnitude, ne cannot feel sm'e that vii;- 
tory might not have been purchased too dearly. . . . 

' l^rd Clarendon would not make such an asaei-^on lightly, but be feels 
convinced that Your Majesty may teel satisfied with the position now occu- 
pied by England. Sii weeks ago it was a painful position here : everybody 
was against us, our motives were suspected, and our policy was denounced ; 
but the universal feeling now is, that we are the only country able, ready, and 
willing, if noce^aiy, to continue the war, that we might bave prevented peace, 
but that, having announced our readiness to make peace on honourable terms, 
we have honestly and unselfishly acted up to our word. 

' It is well known, too, that the conditions on which peace is made would 
have been different if England had not been firm, and everybody is of course 
glad even here, that peace should not have brought dishonour to Franco. 

'Lord Clarendon, therefore, ventures to hope, that the language in Eng- 
land with respect to the peace will not be apologetic or dissatisfied. It would 
be unwise and undignified, and would invite criticism, if eucb language were 
held before the conditions arc publicly known.' 

To this letter the Queen immediately replied as follows: — 

' Windsor Castle, Slst March, 1856. 
'The Queen thanks Lord Clarendon much for bis two 
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letters of Saturday and yesterday ; and we congratulate him 
on the success of his etforLs in obtaiuing the peace, for to him 
alone it is due, and also to him alone is due the dignified po- 
sition the Queen's beloved country holds, thanks to a straight- 
forward, steady, and unselfish policy throug'hout.' , , . 

'The Queen finds Lord Palmerston very well pleased with 
the peace, though he struggled as long as he could for better 
conditions.' 

This most gratifying letter elicited the following reply: — 

' Lord Clarendon presents his humble duty to Your Wajesty, nnd humbly 
bega to express his thanks foe the letter he received this morning, in which 
Your Majesty is pleased to approve of his conduct in the negotiations. Lovd 
Clarendon has endeavoured to do his duty and uphold the honour and d^ity 
of England, and, if Your Majesty is satisfied, Iflrd Qarendon cares absolute- 
ly nothing for the attacks which tv ill no doubt be made upon his proceedings. 
Lord Clarendon is aware of much abuse here of himself for punctiliousness 
and mdifference about peace, or the feelings of Oie French^nation ; but, as tlie 
Congress admitted that DoUiing could be carried which the English Fleni- 
potenjjaries opposed, the manifestaUoQ of ill-will was in fact an acknowledg- 
ment of our power. No more striking event occurred than the allusion to 
Iiord Clarendon's speech by the Emperor, when, addressing Mmseif to the 
whole Congress, His Majesty said, that the signature of the peace that day 
was the fulfilment of what Lord Clarendon had announced in the name of 
his Government in the House of Lords ; and turning to Lord Cowley and 
Lord Clarendon ho added, that peace had been rendered possible by the spirit 
of conciliation they had exhibited. It was clearly understood by the Con- 
gress (as Lord Clarendon afterwards teamed, thougli he could not doubt it), 
that in the opinion of the Emperor the question of peace or war had rested 
with England. The Emperor's remark has produced a great effect It was 
uncalled-for but generous on the part of the Emperor, and Lord Clarendon 
trusts that it will be BatJsfactory to Your Majesty. . . . 

' If it would not be too much trouble, Lord Clarendon would venture to 
ask Your Majesty to write him a few lines that he miijht read to the Em- 
peror, expressing Your Majesty's satisfaction at his wiaii lo give the Legion 
of Honour to Lord Cowley and Lord Clirondon, and Your Majesty's c^ret 
that no exception can bo made for Your Majesty's servantfl to a rule wluch 
applies to all Your Majesty's subjects. It would of course have more weight 
if Your Majesty were pleased to write this to the Emperor himself, and it 
would afford an opportunity of saying that Tour Majesty is satisfied with the 
peace, which is a subject upon which Lord Clarendon knows that the Em[)ei'or 
is very anxious. He is also much bent upon the Le;;ion of Honour bang 
accepted, although Lord Clarendon said that he should consider himself dla- 

' This opinion Her Majesty repeated, in wridng next day to the King of 
the Belgians. Hot worda were, ' That bo good a peace has been obtained, and 
that tins country stands in the high position she now does, by having made 

Eaaoo, and not yielding to unworthy and dishonourable terms, is all owing to 
ord Clarendon, whose diffioulties were immense, and who cannot be too 
highlv proiaed.' 

VOL. 111.-17 
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graced in the ejea of his countrymen, were he to obtain for himself a dis- 
tiootioD that it is ao often his duty to decline for them. 

' Lord Ciai'eBdon la jiiat returned from a review given to the Congi'eBa. It 
was a fine sight sod the day beautiful. There wore certainly not less than 
50,000 men in tlio Champ dc Mars. . . . 

' Coimt Wftlewski has the gold erosa of the Legion of Ilonour, and Earon 
Bourqueney is made a senatot ! 
'Pom, lat April, 1SS6.' 

Acting upon Lord Clarendon's suggestion, the Queen lost 
no time in addressing a letter to the Emperor of the French, 
of which the following is a translation : — 

' Euokinghora Piiliioe, Crd April, 1B56. 

' Sire and dear Brother — Your Majesty will allow me to 
oSer my warm congratulations on the peace, which has been 
concluded under your auspices, and this, too, a few days only 
after the happy event which has given you a son. Although 
sharing in the feeling of the majority o£ my people, who 
think this peace is perhaps a little premature, I feel bound to 
tell you that I approve highly of the terms in which it is 
couched, as a result not unworthy of the sacrifices made by 
us in common during this just war, and as ensuring, so far 
as this is possible, the stability and the equilibrium of Eu- 

'Lord Clarendon has made me aware of ycur kind inten- 
tions towards Lord Cowley and himself, which I accept with 
real satisfaction, as a proof of your regard for them and of 
your friendship for myself. 

' If, much to my regret, it is impossible for me to grant 
them permission to accept it, I am sure you will not dis- 
approve of my upholding e-. en in this instance a rule which 
has been found to be of the highest value for our public 
service. 

' We are happy to learn that the Empress is recovering so 
well, and that the little Prince thrives to a wish, 

' Be so kind, Sire, as to recall us to the Empress's remem- 

'The Prince begs me to offer you his kindest rcgarcJs, and 
I subscribe myself always, 

' Sire and dear Brother, Your Majesty's very affectionate 
sister and friend, 

'Victoria R.' 
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To BaroQ Stockmar, now fceginninff slowly to recover 
from the severe illness which delained him at Coburg', tiie 
Prince wrote :— 

'The peace is signed. Here it has beoo received with 
moderate satisfaction; in Paris with exultation. , . . Kow 
our object must be to establish a pcrniancnt Military Organi- 
sation, on which I am bard at work.' 
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a of Lord ClBienaon with Empmir of the French— Eoply by Emperor to Queen 



. — ^— Reply by Ei 

m Lord Palmerston-^neeDB 
His Ueply-Oondltiop of AJIlefl Armlea in the Crimea— Queen and Prince Tisit MilL- 
taiT Hosnitala ana Csmn at Aldershot— Great Nnval Eeview st Splthead— Letters bj 
Prince to Boron Stocktoar— Prince on Army Peace Establishment— Debates In PstUs- 
ment on Treaty of Fesee— Ketnrn of Lord bnlhousle from India— He is written lo by 
the Queen— Foundation Stone of Hctley Hospital laid by the Qneeu-DlfUculty with 
America— AocJdenl to the Piinccaa Eoyal— Stockmar's Alarm. 

Toe Emperor of the French, was at pains to mark in private, 
as he had done in public, the high value which he attached 
to the English Alliance. A day or two after the Queen's 
letter of tho 3rd of April reached him, an opportunity for this 
occurred after a dinner at the Tuileries, at which the Pleni- 
potentiaries of the various Powei-s were present. 'It was im- 
possible,' Lord Clarendon writes ('i'th April) to the Queen, 
' to be more friendly than the Emperor was in his manner, 
and although he was perfectly civil to Count OrloEF, whom ho 
really likes, yet the distinction which he made between Count 
Orloff and Lord Clarendon could not but strike the spectators, 
as it was most marked. Lord Clarendon trusts that Your 
Majesty will not think him capable of supposing tbat this was 
personal to himself, or that he adverts to it for any purpose 
but as a proof that the Emperor is determined to exhibit his 
adherence to the English Alliance, at a moment when some 
of his entourage would like to make the Russian Alliance d 
la mode.'' 

In his numerous private interviews with the Emperor 
Lord Clarendon found that the idea of a re-arrangement of 
the boundaries of European States, to be carried out by means 
of an European Congress, had begun to dominate the Em- 

Eeror's mind. It met with no encouragement from the Eng- 
sh Minister. When asked if England would object to such 
a Congress being assembled, Lord Clarendon met the sugges- 
tion by a very practical test of what any conceivable remanie- 
ment implied. It meant the Rhine for France, to which 
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Prussia would not consent, — the reconstruction of Poland, to 
which Hussia would not listen, — the expulsion of the Aus- 
triana from Italy, to which they would never agree, — the 
reform of the Diet, which Austria would wish to see made 
more subservient to her own interests, — and the carving out 
of the minor Grerman States by way of compensation to Aus- 
tria and Prussia. 

liotd Clarendon begged the Emperor to consider what 
interests and passions, what hopes and fears, would be excited 
by such a Congress, and the extreme difficulty of carrying out 
any decisions to which it might come, except by coercion, 
which would lead to a general war. The Emperor could not 
dispute this view, and admitted that it would be uowise to 
think of assembling a Congress, unless three or four of fhe 
principal Powers could first settle among themselves what im- 
provements they desired and should be able to carry. At a 
later interview the Emperor told Lord Clarendon that upon 
consideration he thought his objections insuperable, and the 
English Plenipotentiary left Paris under the impression that 
the idea of an European Congress had been abandoned, and 
more than ever convinced of the Emperor's ' good faith and 
honourable intentions.' ' But it was to be feared that, where 
tlie desire to resettle the boundaries of Europe was so strong, 
the means for giving it effect would sooner or later be sought 
by working upon the selfish interests and ambition of such 
of the principal European Powers as were open to persuasion. 
Of these England was not one, and if the Emperor should at 
any time enter upon such a line of policy, the unity of coun- 
sel and action which had hitherto marked her alliance with 
the France of the Second Empire would certainly come to 

Meanwhile there was no occasion to apprehend such a 
result, and the Emperor replied to the Queen's letter with all 
hia wonted friendliness and warmth of feeling : — 

' Fans, laili April, 1S50. 

' Madam and very dear Sister — Tour Majesty has given 
me great pleasure by your assurance that you are satisfied 
with the peace that has been concluded, for my aim all along 
has been, while desiring the end of a ruinous war, to act in 
concert with Your Majesty's Government. No doubt I can 
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quito conceive tliat ifc would have been desirable to obtain 
even better terms, but, carried on as the war had been, was 
this reasonably to be expected? I confess I think not. . . . 
I think we should have paid too dearly in every point of view 
for tbe advantages we might have obtained. For this reason 
I am glad of the peace, but especially glad that our alliance 
comes out of the Conferences intact, and that it is seen by 
Europe to be as compact as the first day of our union. . . . 

' It was with the liveliest satisfaction we have learned that 
Your Majesty's designs for the happiness of the Princess 
Royal were soon to be realised. We hear so much good of 
young Prince Frederick William, that I feel sure your charm- 
ing daughter will be happy. The Empress, who is looking 
forward with impatience to the time when she will be able to 
write to Your Majesty, has been greatly touched by your 
kind letter. About the beginning of May we shall go to St, 
Cloud, where the remembrance of you always attends us, for 
that spot recalls Your Majesty's visit, and the earnest wish for 
tlie renewal of an event so auspicious. 

'I pray Your Majesty to recall me to the remembrance of 
Prince Albert, and to receive with favour the assurance of the 
sentiments of respectful friendship, with which I am Your 
Majesty's devoted brother and friend, 

'Naj 



No sooner was the Treaty of Peace signed than Her 
Majesty conveyed, through Lord Palmerston, to Lord Claren- 
don and Lord Cowley, her wish to advance each of them a 
step in the Peerage, in recognition of the conspicuous ability 
with which they had maintained the interests of England at 
the Conference. In a letter to I,ord Palmerston, declining 
the honour on behalf of Lord Cowley and himself, for unan- 
swerable private reasons. Lord Clarendon said : ' The Queen's 
gracious intention is the best proof to Cowley and myself that 
we have had the good fortune to merit Her Majesty's approba- 
tion, and we can aspire to no other or higher reward.' To the 
Queen herself he wrote a few days afterwards : ' The knowl- 
edge that Your Majesty has approved of their conduct is 
ample and abundant reward for Lord Cowley and himself. 
Lord Clarendon hopes it is not presumptuous in him to say 
that he would not exchange Your Majesty's letters of approval 
for any public mark of Your Majesty's favour.' 

A few days afterwards Lord Palmerston himself received 
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the following intimation from Her Majesly, that the most 
coveted of all lionours, tlie blue ribbon of the Garter, was to 
be conferred upon him : — 

' Buckingham Palsice, lUt April, IS5i;. 

' Now that tlie moment for the ratification of the Treaty of 
Peace is near at hand, the Queen wishes to delay no longer 
the expression of her satisfaction as to the manner in which 
both the war has been brought to a conclusion, and the honour 
and interests of this country have been maintained by that 
" ' ' e zealous and able guidance of Lord Palmers- 

a public token of her approval to bestow 
the Order of the Garter upon him. Should the two vacant 
ribbons already have been promised to the Peers, whose names 
Lord Palmerston has on a former occasion submitted to the 
Queen, there could be no difficulty in his being named an 
estra knight, and not fillings up the next vacancy which may 
occur. This course was followed when Lord Grey received 
the Garter irom the hands of King William.' 

There were special reasons why Lord Palmerston should 
feel deeply the generous spirit which prompted this communi- 
cation. It seems to have filled him with equal surprise and 
pleasure. This was his reply : 

' Pieoadiliy, 11th April, 1850, 

'Viscount Palmerston prcsenta h[a humWe duty to Your Majesty, and is 
unable lo exprcaa in words the gratification and thanUfulnesB which ho feels 
upon the receipt of Your Majesty's most gracious and unexpected communi' 
cation of this mormng. 

' The utmost of his ambition hag been to perform the duties of the high 
position in which Your Majesty has been pleased to place him, and to prove 
himeeif not nnwortby of the ooofldence with which Tour Majesty has hon- 
oured him. The fcuowlodge that Tour Majesty has found no reason to be 
dissatisfied nith joui' choice, and that his endeavours properly to dlschai^e 
hia duties to Your Majesty and the oountty hare met with Your Majesty's 
approval, would of itself be an ample reward for any labour or anxiety with 
which the performance of those dudes may have been attended ; and therefore 
the gracious communication which he has this morning received from Your 
Majesty will be preserved by him es in his eyes still more valuable even than 
the high honour wMch it announces as Your Majesty's intention to confer 
upon him. 

' That high and distinguished honour Viscount Palmerston will receive 
with ^e greatest pride as a public mark of Your Majraty's gracious appro- 
bation, but he begs to be allowed to say, that the task which he and his 
coUeagiies have had to perform has been rendered comparatively easy by the 
enlightened tieivs which Your Majesty has taken of all the great affairs in 
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nhidi Youi' Majesty's Empire has been engaged, and by the firm and steady 
Bup|)oi1i wliich in all these important traiisaciioaa Your Majesty's servanta 
have received from the Crown.' 

In the midst of the great political movements of the last 
few months, the thoughts of the Queen and Prince had been 
much occupied with plans for the future education of Prince 
Alfred, who had selected the navy for a profession. It was 
resolved to provide him with a separate establishment, where 
he could pursue his studies uninterruptedly away from home; 
and on the choice of a governor to superintend his studies the 
success of this arrangement in a great measure depended. 
The Prince had formed a high opinion of the qualifications for 
the office of Lieutenant Cowell, a young officer of Engineers, 
who had acted as the Adjutant of Sir Harry Jones both in the 
Baltic and in the Crimea, What the Prince learned from that 
distinguished officer satisfied him that no better choice could 
be made, and he reported the result in the following letter to 
Baron Stockmar : — 

' The latest news I have to give you about ourselves is, that 
I have succeeded in getting a distinguished and most amiable 
young officer of Engineers as Affie's [Prince Alfred's] tutor, 
one fieutenant Cowell, who was Adjutant of Sir Harry Jones 
at Bomarsund, and before Sebastopol, and is well spoken of 
by everybody. He is only twenty-three, and has had Ihe 
highest scientific training. By this a great load has been 
taken oil my heart. Cowell comes to us at once to learn the 
working of our system, and will afterwards take up his 
quarters with AlEe at the Royal Lodge in Windsor Park at 
Ascot time. 

' Things have apparently been brought to a close in Paris, 
, . . The Emperor has eccentric notions about a future Con- 
gress "pour remanier lea trait&s et la carte de VEuropeP 
But France must first have two years of rest, for there has 
been a deal of money spent. 

'It will amuse you to hear, that while the Chelsea Court 
of Inquiry is trying our Generals, the French War Ministry 
have sent a commission to the Crimea to study our hospital 
svstem, as the French one has completely broken down. Out 
oi 63,000 men, we have only 5,000 sick, while the French, out 
of 150,000, have 43,000 sick, of whom 350 die daily, while 
we lose three. 

>Kow Sir John Cowell, K.C.B,, Master of the Qucon's Ilouseliold. 
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' The grand review of the Fleet la to come off on the 23ril. 
The double line of ships will be two miles long, 

'Victoria has conferred the Garter on Lord Palmerston, 
as a recognition for the successful termination of the war and 
the conclusion of a favourable peace. He is greatly delighted. 
' Buckingham Palaco, ISth April, 1S5Q.' 

The news as to the state of the French forces in the 
Crimea, which had for some time reached England, were of a 
kind to shake the faith of those who had for the last eighteen 
months cried up the French army system as superior to our 
own. Week by week, and month by month, the English sol- 
diers had been getting into finer condition, while the French 
were being cut down by want of shelter, food, and clothing, 
and by disease. The results were very obvious at a revieVof 
the French and English armies, at which the Russian Generals 
were present, which took place in the second week of April, 
In appearance, arrangement, and marching, the English 
troops were admitted, even by the French ofBcers themselves, 
to show a decided superiority. As for the artillery, they ac- 
knowledged that they had nothing like it. So wrote General 
Windham, of Redan celebrity, on the 16tb of April, in a letter 
preserved among the Prince's papers, and he added : 

'The Russians aaaortoci, that their ArtiHeryhoraea were better than the 
Fconcli, but admitted they had nothing that could touch ua. "Alt, iruni Dieu, 

Jud malei'iBl mtus avez!" eiclaimed to me their Cliief of the Staff. Wo 
ad 88,000 nniJor arms, and had we had more notice, more might liavo been 
whipped in, and then we should just liave taraed the 40,000.' " 

The actual loss of men in the French eamp by disease dur- 
ing the early months of this year had been appalling. They 
were badly housed, and without fresh meat or vegetables. 
Typhus, scurvy, and consumption decimated their ranks, 

' Some details of great interest as to the straits to which the Russians were 
reduoad, which were gathered upon this oecaeiou ii-om Bussian offii^rs, ore 
given in the BsniB lettOT. Tlie 10 and IS inch shells used in the defence of Se- 
BflStopol had to be carried, two on a bullook, 350 vemts. The wholo of South 
Russia was diaoreanlsed and brought to the verge of ruin. Thirty-nine thou- 
sand men were hji in the last three days' bombardment and in the assault ; 
uiid the Eussians had made ap their minds to evacuate Sebaatopol in two days, 
even if the assault had not talcen place. The Duke of Newcastle's coiyecture (see 
anie, p. 300) on this point had therefore been correct. It waa also a^d that 
90.000 men had been buried on die north side dnriag the siege. The Bnsdans 
admitted ttiat the length of their lines of communication had been their ruin ; 
and (jiey put down their loss of men hj the war at half-a-milUon ! And this 
inawaTiWhioh Count Orloff (sue p. 365 ««pra} admitted to have been a mis- 
take I Wliat a oommento)' on the fimlUar line, Qaidqiiid d-eUrttnt regis, plea- 
luatur Achisi. 
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Their medical staff was miserably deficient, and wliolly unfit 
to grapple with the ravages of disease. The contrast to this 
state of things in the English camp was so remarkable, that 
the French Government, as mentioned by the Prince, deter- 
mined to ascertain how it was occasioned. Accordingly, they 
sent out M. Baudieux, the Inspector of Frencli Ambulances, 
to the Crimea to examine the English system on the spot. 
He made no secret of his conviction, from what he saw there, 
that the good state of the English army was due to the supe- 
riority of the English system. To some one who urged that our 
Divisional hospitals under regimental surgeons were not so 
good as one or two great ambulances, his answer, after study- 
ing the Divisional returns, was : ' Had you put all these sick 
together, you would have tripled the deaths — I am certain 
of it, Wiien a man Is sick, if you beep him with the surgeon he 
is used to, and tend him with the care of his comrades, he does 
not lose hope. Send him to strangers, and he gives up the 
game, and sinks rapidly.' One thing wliioh particularly struck 
M. Baudieux was the efficienc}' of our hospital attendants {in- 
firmiers). When told they were only orderlies, and not trained 
nurses, ' More marvel,' was his rejoinder. ' Everything is 
clean and in its place.' 

The record of such facts as thesehas,with a natural pride, 
been carefully preserved by the Prince among his voluminous 
papers relating to the campaign. 

The care of the wounded at home had, as we have seen, 
always engaged the anxious thoughts of the Queen and Prince. 
From time to time they had inspected the arrangements of 
the various hospitals at Chatham and elsewhere. On the 
16fch of April, they again visited Ciiatham for the same pur- 
pose. About 400 convalescents from St. Mary's Hospital were 
drawn up in the barrack square. After the Queen and Prince 
had passed through this suffering crowd, cheering them with 
kind looks and gracious words, they entered the hospital, 
where all who were able to leave their beds were drawn up. 
Most of the patients had medals, and some had medals and 
four clasps. The wounds of many had been frightful, and in 
the gashed and mutilated figures of these poor fellows, much, 
and yet only a little, of the ghastly features of war was 
brought vividly home to the imagination. Those who had 
been most severely wounded received special notice from Her 
Majesty, and all were cheered by her kind words, and by the 
practical interest shown in the arrangements for their comfort. 
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Two days afterwards, the Queen and Prince visited Alder- 
shot. The growth of the camp there had been closely watched 
by them from time to time. It was now completed, and 
the present visit was intended as a formal recognition of the 
fact On reaching the camp, Her Majesty exchanged her car- 
riage for a chestnut charger, richly caparisoned, and rode for- 
ward to inspect the troops. They mustered to the number of 
14,000, drawn up in two lines, and presenting a front of a 
mile and a half in extent. It was a spirit-stirring sight, as Her 
Majesty rode down the front line and returned by tho rear 
column, the bayonets flashing as the men presented arms, and 
the music of the bands of about twenty regiments giving jubi- 
lant welcome as she passed,- This over, Her Majesty rode to 
an elevated piece of ground, from which, surrcunded by a 
brilliant suite, she sa then ai h past of this iine body of men. 
The Royal pavil on w h ch 1 ad been co structed for Her Maj- 
esty's use, in ant c pat on of f eq ent v sits to the camp, was 
occupied on this occasion for the fir t time, a great field day 
having been appointed for tl e follow ng morning. On this 
occasion Her M ]esty agi appeared on horseback, wearing 
the uniform of a F el 1 M rsl 1, w tl the star and ribbon of 
the Garter, and a dark blue riding shirt. The troops, 18,000 
strong, were drawn up on the range of barren heights, known 
as LacJyhouse Common, and, after being minutely inspected 
by the Queen and Prince, they went through a series of ma- 
noeuvres on a large scale, under the command of General 
Knollys, the commander of the camp. After a brilliant day 
the Court returned in the afternoon to Buckingham Palace. 

A few days after (33rd April) they witnessed a still more 
imposing spectacle, in a, review of the magniiicent fleet which 
had been assembled at Spithead. Public expectation had 
been raised by what Jiad been rumoured of the unexampled 
force which it represented, and enormous crowds had flocked 
from all parts of the kingdom for the occasion. The day was 
fine, every point on the coast from which the fleet could be 
seen was crowded with spectators, and the waters of the Solent 
were studded with innumerable yachts and other craft, gay 
with every species of flag. The Royal yacht steamed out of 
Portsmouth Harbour at noon, followed by a train of private 
steamers, decked with flags and crowded with spectators, and 
passed down and back through the double line of men-of-war. 
As the yacht wore round to return, the Duke of Wellington 
(131 guns) and the Boyal George (102 guns), which headed 
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the lino, opened a royal salute and manned yards. As the 
Queen passed oh, all the ships-of-war followed tins example, 
the roar of the guns and the cheering of the men producing 
an effect of the wildest and most exciting kind. Various evo- 
lutions were afterwards executed by the fleet. A mimic 
attack by the gunboats on Southsea Castle concluded the pro- 
ceedings, after which the Queen and Prince returned to Lon- 
don. 

Two days afterwards the Prince wrote to Baron Stock- 



'I write to you on fhia, Alice's thirteenth birthday. I am 
heartily glad you are agiiin so much better, and that yoiir 
daughter's state begins to justify fresh hopes,' 

'The day before yesterday was the great naral review at 
Spithead, a wonderful sight ! 240 ships-of-war ; viz. 34 ships 
of the line, 19 screw frigates, 18 paddlewheel steamers, 4 
floating batteries, 130 steam gunboats, 1 sailing frigate, 3 
ammunition ships, 1 hospital ship, 1 floating workshop, 50 
mortar boats. To this was added our suite of 30 steamers, 
and the sea was quite covered with private steam and sailing 
vessels. At Portsmouth there were somewhere about 100,000 
spectators. The day was superb, and everything passed off 
without the slightest accident. 

' Lord Clarendon has returned from Paris, and has a great 
deal that is interesting to tell. . . . Count Cavour likewise 
gave me a great deal of information. He came over from 
Paris to the naval review, and returns at once to Turin. 
We are to get Brunnow here again as the Russian Am- 
bassador. . . .' 

'Lord Cowper's sudden death has thrown tlie house of 
Palmerston into deep mourning, and marred his happiness 
at receiving the Garter from Victoria, . . . Our army has 
begun to return, and it will require redoubled exertions to 
keep up its organisation. I am constantly at work to this 
end, but find scanty support. . . . 

'Lieutenant Cowell fits into his place aJmirably, and is 
an universal favourite. . . . 

' Buukingham Pakoe, S5Hi April, 1855.' 

' Baron Stockmar's daughter died in tho fBllowine tnontli. 

■ BaroQ Brunnow ciune to England on tte 3nd of May on a epeoial mission 
to the Queen ; but Coimt Creptowitoh was the Ambassador accredited to tha 
English Court. 
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The fear that tlie vital question, of putting the peace 
establishment of the array on such a footing as to admit of 
its being extended with ease to meet the exigencies of war 
would be laid on the shelf, now that the war ivas at an end, was 
one which the Prince knew from experience was not without 
foundation. Even before the Treaty of Peace was signed, the 
Cabinet was considering what retrenchments could be made 
in the Army and Navy. On the 13th of April, the Queen 
wrote to Lord Palmerston upon the subject, expressing her 
trust and expectation, that these retrenchments would be 
made 'with great moderation, and very graduallj-, and that 
the diiBculties we had had and the sufferings which we had 
endured might not be forgotten. To the miserable reductions 
of the last thirty years,' Her Majesty added, ' are entirely 
owing our state of helplessness when the war began, and it 
would be unpardonable if we were to be found in a similar 
condition when another war — and who can tell how soon 
there may be one ? — breaks out, , . , We ought and must be 
prepared for every eventuality, and we have splendid ma- 
terial in that magniScent little army in the Crimea.' 

The Prince had addressed himself to the question with his 
usual thoroughness, and he embodied his views upon the 
whole question in a Memorandum reviewing the defects of 
the old army system, and suggesting the remedies to be 
applied, which occupies no fewer than twenty-eight printed 
folio pages. In a private Memorandum dated 7th of March, 
he states his reasons for taking up the subject, thus : — ' I saw 
no intention on the part of anybody to grapple with this 
question, and therefore drew up a Memorandum embodying 
the outlines of the measures I consider necessary. Having 
asked Lord Hardinge to appoint a Commission of general 
officers to consider them, he has declared his preference for 
undertaking the preparation of a plan, by his own Staff, at the 
Horse Guards. I have given a copy of the Memorandum to 
him, and Sir Greorge Wetherall and Sir Eichard Airey are 
occupied with drawing up the plan.' The Prince thus laid 
the foundation for having something done', and the result was 
that a very complete scheme was drawn up by Lord Hardingo 
by the end of April, from which the Prince anticipated that 
good practical results might ensue. This was all he wished, 
for his only purpose was to ensure, if possible, that the army 
of England might be worthy of the country's position among 
the nations. The disposal of its patronage, or the advance- 
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ment of individuals, with which he was frequently accused of 
interfeiing, were matters which he regarded as wholly beyond 
his province, and with which he therefore gave himself no 



The feeling of indignation in the country at Kars having 
been suffered to fall, through want of support to its brave de- 
fenders, was so great, that it was not to be expected the 
subject would be allowed to drop without a debate in Parlia- 
ment. Fop three nights the House of Commons was occupied 
in discussing a motion of Mr, Whiteside's, in which the 
disaster was attributed to the want of foresight and energy 
on the part of the English Government, In this debate the 
terms of the Treaty of Peace naturally came under discussion, 
and met upon the whole with approval, and the motion, for 
which probably all felt there was some foundation, but not 
enough to justify a censure, which would have been most 
inopportune, was negatived by a majority of 127 in a very full 
house on the 30th of April. 

On the 5th of May, the consideration of the Treaty of 
Peace occupied the attention of the House of Lords. In 
moving an Address to Her Majesty, expressive of satisfaction 
with its terms, Liord Ellesmere opened the debate in a speech 
remarkable for many passages of great beauty and eloquence. 
His tribute to the memory of Ixird Raglan was much ad- 

' TIiroHgh that awful winter of eomplicated trials, euch as no nrmj I erer 
hoard or read of endured nnd survived, there was one epol!, whieh stood bc- 
ttrecn tbit best and its destruction. That spell was confidence in its leader. 
From that humble abode, the heiid-qnarters of Lord Raglan, there radiated a 
moral force, a sorene and nnquenchable spirit of fnilii, and trnflti and duty, 
which did resist, and n-hich alone conid have resisted, the combined in- 
ftuenees of weather, privation, and fatigue, superadded to the constant 
changes of a defeotiyc military position, threatened In front, flank, and rear, 
by a brave, and abio, nnd ontmimbering enemy. The spell prevailed ; not 
even discomfiture, far less disgrace — for discomfiture and even destruction 
under such droiunstances might have come without disgrace— fell on (lie 
banners of Enginnd.' 

The speaker then passed, by a beautiful transition, lo the 
mention of a name, that had become a treasured house- 
hold word throughout the land: — 

' My lords, tlie agony of that time has become matter of history. The 
vegetation of two successive springs has obscured the vestiges o' Balaclava 
and Inkermnnn. Strong voioes now answer lo the roll-call and sturdy forms 
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now cluster round the colours. The ranks are full, the hospitals ace empty. 
The angel of mercy still lingers to the last on the seene of her labours ; but 
her misflian is all but accomplished. Those long arcades of Scutari in which 
dying men sat up to catch the sound of her lootstep or the flutter of her 
dress, and fell bacic on the pillow content to have seen her shadow as it 
passed, are now comparatively deserted. She may probably be thinking how 
to escape as best she may, on her return, the demonstrations of a nation^s ap- 
preciation of Oie deeds and motives of X'loronoa Nightingale.' ' 

Lord Clarendon had not much difficultj' in vindicating the 
Treaty which he had negotiated from the attacks which were 
made upon it on the other side of the House. It was sup- 
ported by Lord Aberdeen as a peace wise and honourable in 
itself, though he added that it was one which, if it had been 
made imder his own auspices, might perhaps have 'produced 
discontent and excited serious reprehension.' The Address 
was agreed to without a division. The House of Commons 
the same evening, after a lengthened debate, adopted the same 
course, and upon the 8th of May the members of both Houses 
went in procession to Buckingham Palace to present the Ad- 
dresses to the Queen. In the evening the happy close of the 
war was signalised by a great ball in the new ball-room at 
Buckingham Palace, which had just been completed, and was 
now used for the first time. 

Two days afterwards the Court retreated for a few days 
to Osborne, from which the Prinee, on the I'Zth of May, wrote 
to Baron Stockmar:— 

' We have ran into o^7r h;iven of rest for a couple of daj's, 
and the spring looks as if it meant to begin at last. So we 
have some prospect of gettingour nerves restrung. Mine were 
sadly depressed by constant worry, and a severe cold, 

' Brunnow was touching, shed tears in profusion, but es- 
pecially about iiis not staying here,' Count Creptowitch being 
appointed to come in bis place, 

' Grey starts to-day for the Russian Court, as bearer of the 
written answer to the intimation of the Emperor Alexander's 
accession to the throne. As the Emperor Napoleon has sent 

' This was Lord Ellcsmere'e lost pnbliE appearance. He died in the foUow- 

' On the Bth of April the Queen writes to King Leopold ; — ' On the 8rd we 
received Brunnow, who was so □ervoiis, and so imii, that lie could hardly 
speak. Ha dines with ub to-night, and the dinner is given for him, being a 
curious colleotion of antagonistic elements i GranviUe, Clarendon, Lansdowne, 
Aberdeen, Graham, John KtiBsell, Derby, Mid Malmesbnry,— " the happy iiim- 
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Edgar Ncy, a General, and his aide-de-camp and personal 
friend, Clarendon thought Grey was the right person for us. 
He is pleased to go, and will be able to tell us a great deal 
wheu he returns. If he have time, I have asked him to take 
Coburg on his way back, to see you, and, if possible, bring 
you with him. In this way we must at least learn something 
about you. . . . 

' The debates on the peace have been very favourable to 
Ihe Ministry, The transports from the Crimea are now arriv- 
ing daily. On the 19th we are to lay the foundation-stone for 
the new military hospital on the Southampton Eiver.' 

It was only by comparison with the ceaseless strain of 
London life that Osborne was a 'haven of rest.' 

On the day this letter was written the Prince went to 
Portsmouth to inspect the 8th Hussars, who had just returned 
from the Crimea. On his way he passed the vessel which had 
conveyed Lord Dalhousie to Eogland from his Viceroyalty in 
India. Knowing the freight she bore, the Prince caused her 
to be hailed from the Royal yacht, in hopes of exchanging 
salutations with the ex-Viceroy, who was known to have left 
India much broken in health. But Lord Dalhousie was below 
at the moment, and as his state was such that he could only 
reach the deck by being hoisted through the hatchway, the 
Royal yacht had passed beforethis could be done. No sooner, 
however, did the Prince reach Osborne than a letter of wel- 
come was despatched by the Queen to thestatesmaii, whohad 
served his country so well. What was the tenor of that letter 
may be judged from the language of Lord Dalhousie's reply 
nest day, conveying the expression of his gratitude for the 
message ' which Your Majesty was pleased to transmit to him 
this morning, and the surpassing kindness and condescension 
which Your Majesty has shown in the letter ho has since had 
the honour of receiving,' 

'Such grociona words,' Lord Dalhousie added, 'from a sovereign to a sub- 
ject, aa those with which Your Majesty haa greeted his return to EngJnnd, 
creibte cmoUons of gratitude too strong and deep to find fitting expression in 
any other than the simplest words. Lord Dalhousie therefore respectfully asks 
permission to thanli Your Majestj from his inmost heart for the touching and 
uhecrtng iirclcome home, which he feels to be the croiming honour of his life. 

' In reply to Your Majesty's inquiry Lord Dalhousie begs leave to state 
that he has now no illness excepting great weakness ; but the infirmity of an 
injured limb, which has harassed hira now for some years, renders him at 
present unable to walk or stand. What the end of it may ho Lord Dalhousie 
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cannot tell ; but 
pvesent most gv 

These ' gracious words ' were but the cliTnax of many, 
which had told Lord Dalhousie, during his Viceroyalty, of 
Ills Sovereign's approval. Balm as they were, they could not 
stay the progress of the malady, which not long after added 
his name to the noble roll of British statesmen who have 
fallen martyrs to their devotion to duty in the East,' 

On the 19th of May the Queen crossed from Osborne to 
Netley to lay the foundation stone of the great Military Hos- 
pital there. Writing to the King of the Belgians next day, 
Her Majesty says ; — 

' Osborne, 20tli May, 185B. 

' Last week, but particularly on Sunday, it blew a fearful 
gale, and, if it had not moderated, we could not have per- 
formed the interesting ceremony of laying the first stone of a 
large Military Hospital near Netley, the first of the kind in 
this country, and which is to bear my name and be one of the 
6nest in Europe, Loving my brave army as I do, and having 
seen so many of my poor sick and wounded soldiers, 1 shall 
watch over this work with maternal anxiety.' 

The next day brought tidings of the death of Baron Stock- 
mar's daughter. On this the Prince wrote to him :— 

' Tour son has communicated to us the sad tidings of j'our 
daughter's death, which has caused us great regret. Although 
her death must be a release from severe siiffering, there is 
little comfort in that thought for a father's heart. I trust 
your own health may not be injured by this mournful event. 

' Fritz of Prussia came here yesterday. He looks well and 
cheerful, and is very happy to bo with his bride elect again. 

' On the 26th we return to London ; and the day after we 
expect a visit from the Prince Regent of Baden,' 
' Osborne, 23nd May, 1356.' 

» The Queen and Prince bsw Lord Dalhonsio in Edinbareh on the 15th 
of October of this j-car, as tbey wcra returning from Balmoral. They found 
him, Hays the Prinue's Diniy, less changed and less of an invalid than they 
had been !ed to expeoL. His e^ht years in India had, however, undeiioincd 
his oooEtitalion. He died ISth December, 1S60, at the age of 68. 

• Writing to Baron Stookmar on the 6th of June, the Prince speaks of the 
Prince Eegeut of Baden thus : 'I have found in Lim the ableat young man 
I have ever met. Ha has employed his time here admirably in the study 
of politics, and I h^ve seen a great deal of him.' 
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By this time Parliament had reassembled after the Whit- 
suntide recess, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer had sub- 
mitted his budget to the House of CoKimons. In this the 
House had to face the settlement of the bill for the war, Tbe 
expenditure for the past year had been 88,428,355?., being' 
33,733, 85i?. iu excess of the revenue. In his statement Sir 
George Cornewall Lewis showed, that comparing the two 
years before the war with the two years of the war, the ex- 
cess of expenditure due to the war was 53,088,711?., but that, 
adding to this the estimated excess of expenditure for the 
current year, the war might be computed to have cost Eng- 
land, in the three years, no less a sura than 77,588,000?, He 
calculated there would be a deficiency of nearly 7,000,000? 
upon the current year, which he proposed to meet by borrow- 
ing. This being the state of the account, whiie the Govern- 
ment proposed to raise no new taxes, it was obvious that no 
existing source of revenue could be abandoned or diminished. 
This very unwelcome announcement was accepted by the 
House with the submission due to incontrovertible necessity. 
Strong observations were made, as might have been expected, 
as to the propriety of reducing the array estimates, Mr. Dis- 
raeli stating with general assent, that the sound principle to 
be aimed at, ' was to possess a perfect military system, and 
rather a model than a large force.' But no division was taken 
on the Resolutions, and the Budget passed in the form pro- 
posed by the Government. 

A long-standing difficulty with the American Government, 
arising out of an alleged violation of their law in the enlist- 
ment in the United States of recruits for the English army 
under the Foreign Enlistment Act, had at this time reached 
such a point, that the American Government had dismissed 
Mr. Crampton, our Minister at Washingtjjn. No serious con- 
sequences were apprehended, as will be seen from the Prince's 
letter presently to be quoted. Still the incident was unpleas- 
ant. Tact and good temper, however, on both sides healed 
the breach. Direct diplomatic relations between the countries 
were for a time suspended ; but on the 16th of March, 1857, 
Lord Napier having been appointed Mr. Crampton's suc- 
cessor, presented his credentials at Washington, and was duly 
received by the new President, Mr. Buchanan. 

On his way back from St. Petersburg, General Grey had 
visited Baron Stockmar, and brought back cheering accounts 
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of his liealth. These were very welcome to the Prince, who, 
on the 6th of June, thus writes to his friend : — 

' I was extremelj' glad to receive so good an account of you 
through Grey. His presence will have brought us forcibly to 
your remembrance, and I hope may even have aroused the 
wish to pay us another visit, when you are better. To give 
your health a fair chance, you ought to have recourse to 
change of air and scene as quickly as possible, — Sir James 
Clark regards this as indispensable, 

'The Americans have sent away our Minister, but accom- 
panied the act with such assurances of friendship and affec- 
tion, and of their perfect readiness to adjust all points in dif- 
ference in conformity with our -wishes, that it will be difficult 
to give theirs his eorigi in return. 

' , , . , Palmerston rode to the races and back for exer- 



When uest the Prince wrote to his friend at Coburg, it 
was to tell him o£ an accident to the Princess Royal, which 
iie woudd on no account have had him learn from any one but 
himself. The letter speaks for Itself:—^ 

' I write to you to-day to inform you of an accident, which 
might have been very disastrous, but which, thank God, has 
passed off happily, as I should not wish you to get your first 
tidings of it from the papers. Vicky was sealing a letter at 
her table, and was all at once in flames, her sleeve having 
caught fire at the candle. Miss Hildyard was lucidly seated 
at the same table, and Mrs. Anderson was in the room giving 
Alice her music lesson. They sprang at ouce to her assist- 
ance, and extinguished the flames with the hearthrug. Never- 
theless, her right arm is severely burnt from below the elbow 
to the shoulder. Sir Benjamin Brodie has examined the wound 
closely with the microscope, and is satisfied that, except on a 
small spot on the upper part of tho arm, the lower skin is 
uninjured, and that no permanent disabling of the arm is 
therefore to be dreaded. The poor child showed very great 
self-possession and presence of mind at the time, and great 
coura.ge under the pain. She is quite cheerful, her appetite 
is good, and she looks well. 

'Naturally we were very much alarmed, and tho poor 
bridegroom quite upset, when he heard of it. It occurred 
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yesterday afternoon, about four, at the very time we were 
engaged at a Oouneil, Had assistance not been so near, and 
had ail parties not shown so much presence of mind, this acci- 
dent would in all probability have had a tragic ending, for it 
is impossible to form any idea of the rapidity with which the 
muslin must have burned. As it is, the worst will be a tedious 
and painful cure, and we may hope no marks will be left 
behind. Clark shall keep you advised of the progress of the 
patient. . . . 

' The bridegroom goes away the day after to-morrow ; the 
day after that comes uncle Leopold, with Charlotte and 
Philip, and be is to leave «a on the 9th, and to be succeeded 
on the 10th, by the Prince and Princess of Prussia. 
' Bnokbghajn Palace, 25tli June, IS56.' 

We have said, that the Crown Princess had always been a 
special favourite with Baron Stockmar. Writing of her in a 
letter quoted in his Memoirs {Denkwilrdigkeiten, p. 43), he 
says, 'From her youth upwards I have loved her, have always 
expected great things from her, and taken all pains to be of 
service to her. I hold her to be exceptionally gifted in many 
things, even to the point of genius.' Such being his feeling, 
not even the comforting assurances of the Prince seem to have 
broken the shock of an accident, which his medical experience 
told him might prove so perilous to the patient's system. 
There is something peculiarly touching in the few words of 
the kind old man's letter in reply :— 

' I have just received your Royal Highness's letter of the 
25th iust. This is a terrible year, in which blow upon blow 
smites me. With feelings of deepest affection I have hung 
upon this child for years. God will have mercy — I am in a 
manner crushed to the earth. 

' Let me have very frequent tidings. I need not remind 
the doctors that bunis of this kind frequently leave the 
nervous system for long afterwards in a state of extreme 
weakness. 

'ESth Judo, lS5fi.' 

Happily, all apprehension of permanent injury from the 
accident was soon removed ; and so early as the first of August 
the Prince's Diary contains this entry: 'Vicky's arm now 
quite healed.' 
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Eevlew at Aldershot— Spuech by tho Qocen— Lord HsrdLnge tikoii 111 iluring Interrlew 
■Willi Quean and Prluc*— Re^s— LetWc to lilm by tho Queen— Visit of Prince ana 
Prlneesa of Pnisala— Court at Balmoral— Miss Florence Nlgbtingals tian — Corre- 
anoadeaoe of Prbun wUli Bnnm Btockmtv— DlfflcnltiM wKh JCbbsIb sa to carnbia out 
l^ms of Peaoe— The ITinHihAtal QneMJon—ThnHitensd Wu between SwUnrlBiia and 
PrnaalB— Fnnae ud Eu^Bud wlthdiav tlnir Ambouadors ttom H'sples — ODiirt re- 
turna to VludeopOastle— Death ofPttaice LehilDgsa, the Qneen'a half-brothei -United 
States m-esents tiie JtanfHuti ta the Queen — Dlsensslon and flnal eeltlement of fieBsa- 
isblau FruflUei- Coirespondence between the Qoceii and Empeioi' of the French. 

By tliia time the great body of the English troops had 
returned from tha Crimea, and numerous reviews and inspec- 
tions by the Queen and Prince took place during the month 
of July, at Aldershot, Woolwich, and London.' A brilliant 
Bold day, which had been looked for at Aldershot on the 8th, 
was greatly marred by miserable weather. The Royal party, 
which included the King of the Belgians and Prince Oscar of 
Sweden, had passed the night at the Pavilion there. The 
ground was soaking, and the heavy masses of clouds forbade 
all hope of a cessation of the pitiless rain. Nevertheless, the 
troops turned out with alacrity, and bore the pelting of the 
storm with Crimean fortitude. The Queen arrived upon the 
ground in a close carriage, in attendance on which rode Prince 
Albert, the Prince of Wales, the King of tho Belgians, the 
Comte de Flandres, the Duke of Cambridge, and Lord Pan- 
mure, all in militajy uniform. After the usual evolutions 
had been gone through, a short but happy break in the 
weather occurred. Then followed a scene of unusual interest. 
The Crimean regiments advanced, and formed three sides of 
a square round the Royal carriage. The officers who had been 
under fire, together with four men of each company and troop, 
stepped forward ; the Queen's carriage was thrown open, and 
Her Majesty rose, and addressed them as follows ; 

■ On tho Kith of July Sir William Codriiigton mailed from Bulackva witli 
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' Officers, non-commissioned officers, and soldiers ! I wish 

Eersonally to convey throiigh you, to the regiments assembled 
ere this day, my hearty welcome on their return to England 
in health and full efficiency. Say to them, that I have 
watcbed anxiously over the difficulties and hardships which 
they have so nobly borne, that I have mourned with deep 
sorrow for the brave men who have fallen in their country's 
cause, and that I have felt proud of that valour, ■which, with 
their gallant allies, they have displayed on every field, 

'I thank God, that your dangers are over, while the glory 
of your deeds remains ; but I know, that should your services 
be again required, you will be animated with the same devo- 
tion, which in the Crimea ha:S rendered you invincible.' 

What ensued is thus described by the chronicler of llie 
Times : — 

' No sooner had Her JIajesty conoludeil tMs brief harangue, which she 
delivci'ed with tlmt proprietj of erapha^s, and that silvery sweetnesa of iato- 
nation for which she is bo rcmarliable, than a cry of " God save the Queen ! " 
sprang to evecj lip. Helmela, bearskins, and shakos were thrown laia the 
air, the dragoons waved their sabres, and a shout of loyal acclamation, caught 
up from line to line, rang through the hills. It was a grand and spiril-stir- 
ring sight, full of interOBt and eicitcmeut, and not to be witnessed without 
deep emotion.' 

Next day, all London was on tha alert to welcome the 
Guards on their return from the Crimea. They marched from 
the Nine Elms Station over Vauxhal! Bridge, along the river 
embankment, bv the Houses of Parliament, and through St. 
James's Park, past Buckingham Palace, from the centre bal- 
cony of which they were seen by the Queen, and thence up 
Constitution Hill to Hyde Park. Here they were met by the 
Prince, who was waiting in command of the Home battalion 
of the Guards to receive them. Soon after Her Majesty 
reached the Park. There was neither rain to damp, nor clouds 
to obscure the brilliancy of a review, in which both the men 
and the spectators were full of natural enthusiasm, and the 
spectacle, being as it were the closing act of the war, produced 
on effect far beyond that of any ordinary review. This, the 
Prince seems to have felt, if we may judge by what he says 
cf it in writing to Baron Stockmar next day : 

' Yesterday uncle Leopold took his departure with his chil- 
dren, after being present at the state reception of the Guards. 
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The review of the seven battalions, four of tlic Houseliold 
and three of the Crimean troops, was truly snperb, and made 
a deep impression upon us all. An inspection at Aldersbot 
the day before of other regiments from the Crimea had been 
greatly marred by the rain. 

' The previous day we had the great pain of seeing Lord 
Hardinge struck by paralysis during an audience with Vic- 
toria. He fell forward upon the table before which he was 
standing. I assisted him to the nearest sofa, where he at 
once resumed what he was saying with the greatest clearness 
and calmness, merely apologising "that he had made such a 
disturbance." I remarked that he was in ^eat pain, which 
he ascribed to a strain. When we moved bim to go home, it 
turned out that the whole of his right side was affected. He 
is now quiet in town, very courageous and composed, but stiil 
disabled, and we have lost one of our most important public 
servants, whom I know not how we are to replace. . . . 
'EuckiDgham Palace, ICth July, 1850.' 

Lord Hardinge had brouglit with him to Aldershot, to 
submit to Her Majesty, the Report, just issued, of the Military 
Commission which had been sitting at Chelsea. The result 
of their investigations had been completely to exonerate the 
various officers of the blame which had been cast upon them 
by the report of Sir John MacNeOl and Colonel TuUoch ; and 
Lord Hardinge was in the act of discussing it with the Queen 
and Prince, when he was seized with paralysis, as described 
by the Prince, A letter from Lord Panmure (9th July) to the 
Prince, conveyed the unwelcome tidings, that it was to be 
feared Lord Hardinge's public career was at an end, and this 
was confirmed next day by a letter from himself to the Queen 
tendering his resignation. ' Lord Hardinge,' he added, ' can- 
not take this step without thanking Your Majesty for the 
great consideration and support which he has at all times 
received, at a period of no ordinary difBculty, and which have 
impressed him with such sentiments of gratitude as can only 
cease with his life.' 

The acceptance of this resignation was accompanied by 
such words as might have been expected from the Sovereign 
to so old and able a servant. ' The loss of Lord Hardinge's 
services,' Her Majesty wrote, ' will be immense to the Queen, 
the country, and the army, and she trusts, that he is well as- 
sured of her high sense of the very valuable services ho has 
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rendered. SLe Lopes, however, that slie i^ay still reckon on. 
his advice and assistance on matters of importance, though 
he will no longer command her noble army. She cantiot con- 
clude without expressing the Prince's and her own fervent 
wishes that he may rapidly recover, and his valuable life be 
long preserved to all his friends, amongst whom we shall ever 
consider ourselves.' 

These wishes were not to be realised. Lord Hardinge 
never thoroughly rallied, and he died on the Sith of Sep- 
tember following. 

On the 12th of July, Lord Palmerston informed the Queen 
that the Cabinet had come to the conclusion, that in the ap- 
pointment of a successor to Lord Hardinge, Her Majesty's 
choice 'could not fall upon any General Officer better suited 
to that important position than his Royal Highness the Duke 
of Cambridge.' This suggestion having met with the Queen's 
approval, the appointment was made, and was received by 
the public with general satisfaction. 

A visit from the Prince and Princess of Prussia {the pres- 
ent Emperor and Empress of Germany), from the 10th to the 
38th of August, served to draw closer the relations with the 
English Royal Family, which were soon to be cemented by 
the marriage of the Princess Royal with their son, the public 
announcement of which had by this time been made both in 
Germany and in England. After judging for himself, in re- 
views at Woolwich and at Aldershot, of the strength and 
efficiency of the army to which we should have trusted for 
carrying on the war, the Prince of Prussia went with his hosts 
to Osborne on the 18th, to share the quiet of their ' haven of 
rest.' On the 29th, these valued visitors left Osbonie, and 
the same day Parliament was prorogued by commission. 

A few days before (21st July), great fetes at Brussels had 
taken place in commemoration of the establishment of the 
Belgian monarchy twenty-five years before. They had passed 
off with a display of affectionate enthusiasm for the King, to 
whom so much of the prosperity of the kingdom was due, 
which, we gather from the Prince's journal, had afforded very 
great pleasure to the Queen and to himself. Writing some 
days before to Baron Stockmar, after telling him that Lord 
Westmoreland had been appointed by the Queen to carry the 
congratulations of England to King Leopold upon the occa- 
sion, the Prince added, ' This solemnity must be especially 
pleasant to you, for you may with justice look upon Belgium 
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I great measure your handiwork. That country is, 
cr, the only satisfactory child of the new epoch.' 

The Court remained at Osborne until the 2'?th of August, 
the Queen and Prince making occasional excursions by sea, 
among others, one to the West Coast, aa far as Devonport, 
■where they were compelled by continuous stormy weather to 
leave the yacht and return through Exeter and Salisbury by 
rail to Portsmouth. Leaving Osborne on the 37th, and halt- 
ing for two days in Edinburgh on the way, the Court reached 
Balmoral on the 30th. 'On arriving at seven o'clock in the 
evening,' the Queen writes in her Diary, ' we found the tower 
finished as well aa the offices, and the poor old house gone ! 
The effect of the whole is very fine.' The laying out of the 
terraces and pleasure-grounds to the west of the house, for 
which instructions had been given by the Prince the previous 
year, was also completed, and, as he briefly notes, most satis- 
factorily (Alles eehr gdunge^i). 

He had hoped that Baron Stockmar would have come to 
England in time to accompany the Court to Balmoral. But 
tlie Baron lingered on in Coburg, much to tlie disappoint- 
ment of bis friends. 

' You are wrong,' the Prince wrote to him (3rd September), 
' not to be with us, for just now it is estraordinarily fine here, 
the air pure and bracing, such as you want, and the house is 
pleasant and comfortable. Seize the first moment you feel 
yourself well enough to put yourself on the road hitherward. 
If you do not come now, but let the autumn overtake you 
ajfain in Coburg, which you will have to expiate by a winter 
full of suffering there, then I am afraid, as you have now 
entered on your seventieth year, that we shall never see you 
here again, which even you must regret. For your recent 
birthday I beg with all sincerity you will accept my good 

' Our justification for inviting and beseeching you again 
and again to come to us ia strengthened by everything you 
say in your letters, for it is only too true that " no clear, com- 
prehensive, practical understanding can be arrived at througli 
tetters, which on the contrary perplex, confuse, and do harm ; " 
that we have before us great, important, and grave matters 
to discuss, requiring the most deliberate and tactical treat- 
ment, which can only be based upon the most direct and ex- 
plicit knowledge of facts.' 

The fine weather spoken of in this letter soon gave way, 
VOT.. HI.— 18 
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and was succeeded by mist, rain, snow, and great cold, which 
miitred not a little the pleasure of the excursions among the 
hills by the Queen and her guests. They did not, however, 
prevent the Prince from pursuing his favourite sport of deer- 
stalking, and his Diary, in the midst of entries of rain, snow, 
flood, and tempest, which made that year a sad one for the 
farmers of Deeside, records the fall to Lis rifle of a goodly 
number of stags. 

Among the visitors at Balmoral daring the autumn not the 
least Tionoured was Miss Florence Nightingale. On the 31st 
of September she was introduced to the Queen and Prince by 
Sir James dark, with whom she was then staying at Birkhall, 
' She put before us,' is the brief entry in the Prince's Diary, 
' all the defects of our present military hospital system, and 
the reforms that are needed. We are much pleased with 
her; she is extremely modest, (iSi'e gefuUt iins sehr — ist seJir 
bescheiden.y About a fortnight afterwards Miss Nightingale 
became the Queen's guest, tlie time of her visit being so fixed 
as to give Lord Psnmure, who was then at Balmoral, an op- 
portunity of learning from her own lips the story of what she 
had seen, and the conclusions she had drawn from her great 
and remarkable experience in the East. 

When the Prince next wrote to Baron Stoekmar, be could 
not quicken his friend's regrets for having been detained in 
Coburg by telling him again of the fine weather, of which he 
had spoken on his arrival at Balmoral. The day the follow- 
ing letter was written, the Prince's Diary records : ' Eain and 
frightful gale — the Dee swollen to an incredible degree.' 

' I take up the ppn on one of our rainy days, the most com- 
fortless, perhaps, of the many we have had this year. In this 
respect you have lost less by not coming to us ; still the air, 
which, when the weather is barely tolerable, is quite glorious 
to breathe, would have done you much good. You cannot fail 
to remark that, whenever I write to you, two wishes instantly 
force themselves upon me, viz., that you ought to be better, 
and that you ought to be with us. You, too, are no doubt 
warmly animated by these wishes also ; still, I fear, your faith 
is not so strong as ours, that you would be better, if you were 
here— a faith of which I make the most unqualified profes- 
sion, because I hold moral and intellectual nourishment, ex- 
citement, and activity, to be vital requisites for your ■bodily 
well-being. So make your plan for coming to us forthwith, 
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and let me know how I can aid in it. We shall be at Wind- 
sor again tlie beginning of nest month ; you will thus have 
some days to ponder the matter before winter surprises you 
in Coburg, where you ought on no account to spend it. . . . 

' Jn general politics there is uncertainty and irresolution 
everywhere. Tho Coronation in Moscow is an apotlieosis and 
homage paid to the vanquished, and which cannot fail to in- 
spire both worshipper and worshipped with dangerous illusions 
in regard to the real state of things,' The etforts made by 
Russia to gain over France, and to separate us from her, are 
incredible. France is not inclined fo break with us, but she 
is ready to make every possible sacrifice for iJussia at the ex- 
pense of tlie Porte, and to this we cannot agree. We have 
to contend single-handed for the fulfilment of tho Paris 
treaty, an uphill game under such circumstances. 

' It seems that Russia's money powers, which are com- 
monly called resources, are not exhausted, but, on the other 
hand, that her force in men is very much so, and that of the 
old army scarcely anything exists except the Guards, and 
what is left is bad ; it also seems, that the Emperor is well 
disposed to and desirous of reform. 

' Have you read Tocquevi lie's IDAnoien Regime ef lit 
R&oolution f I devour the book, from which I anticipate the 
greatest influence upon the future, showing, ns it does, how 
bureaucratic central government was not the cure for the evils 
of the Great Revolution, but their direct cause ! Many of the 
facts were quite new to me, . . , 

'Bertie will have started yesterday from Osborne on his 
incognito tour. May the experiment succeed ! ' 

* We have Lord Aberdeen on a visit for three days ; he 
looks aged, but well, and desires to be remembered to j'ou. 
'Balmoral, Sitb September, 1838.' 

The difficulties referred to in this letter of obtaining the 
fulfilment by Russia of the terms of the Treaty of Peace, had 
been for some time the subject of very serious diplomatic 
controversy. The complaints urged by the British Govern- 
ment were numerous. Thus, for example, it had been ex- 
pressly stipulated that tho fortress and district of Kars were 

' The coronation of the Emperor Alexander took place ot Moscow on the 
7tli of September. Earl Granville represented England upon tlie ocoaeion. 

'This was a walking tour in the West of Kngland ivitii Mr. Gibba, hia 
tutor, and Colonol C.ivondiah, one of the Queen's groomfl in ivoiting. 
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to be restored to Turkey ; but iastcad of of acuating' both, 
and leaving the fortress in tlie condition in which it was at 
the time the treaty was signed, the Bussiaas had demolished 
it, while at the same time they increased tlie occupj-ing force 
in the country, and kept it there for a lengthened period. 
They had in the same way destroyed the fortifications of 
Ismail and Eeni within that part of Bessarabia which, under 
the Treaty, was to have been surrendered to Turkey, — an act 
of gratuitous injury to the Turks, as putting them to the 
expense of reconstructing the works. These, however, were 
violations of the Treaty, which might be complained of, and 
were sure to create bitter feelings, but could not be redressed. 
More serious, however, was an attempt by Russia to obtain 
possession of Serpent's Island at the mouth of the Danube, 
although that was clearly outside of the new Bessarabian 
frontier line, which had been settled by the Treaty, and also 
to alter that line by insisting that it should be carried to the 
south, not of the old Bolgrad shown upon the map used at 
the Conferences, but of the new Uolgrad, — a change which 
would have defeated the object of this part of the treaty, 
namely, the exclusion of Russia from direct access to the 
Danube. Unreasonable delays in fixing the boundary line 
were also alleged to have taken place on the part of the Rus- 
sian Commissioners. 

Thus matters stood for several months at a deadlock. The 
English Grovernment had thought it necessary to send a fleet 
into the Black Sea, and had made it known that it should 
remain there until the stipulations of the Treaty were carried 
out. The immediate cause of this step was the delay in the 
evacuation of Kars, and so serious was the view taken by the 
English Government of the action of Russia in this respect, 
thitt it was only upon the assurance that no further delay 
would take place, that they had decided upon sending a rep- 
resentative to the Emperor's Coronation. Russia professed 
to be greatly surprised that England should have taken singly 
the step of ordering her fleet into the Black Sea in reference 
to a treaty to which she was only one of several contracting 
paftiea. But Count Creptowitch's reclamations on this head 
only elicited the answer, that we considered we were acting 
^vithin our right, and should again act in the same manner, 
should any further occasion for doing so be given. In the 
Black Sea accordingly our fleet remained, until the other 
quGstiouH in dispute to which reference had been mado were 
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settlcd^a result not arrived at until after the exchange of 
much ' angry paric ' in the courteous phraseolog-y of diplomatic 
conflict. 

A fresh source of European trouble had in the meantime 
arisen, where it might least have been expected. On the 2iid 
of September, a band of armed men calling themselves Eojal- 
ists, headed by the Count de Pourtales, attaclced and took pos- 
session of the Castle of NeuchStel, the seat of government of 
the Canton of that name. They professed to be acting in the 
interests of the King of Prussia, and for the vindication of his 
sovereign rights over the Canton. These rights were based 
upon a feudal relation which had subsisted between the prin- 
cipality of Neuchatel and the House of Brandenburg from 
1707 down to 1806, when France overran Switzerland, and the 
principality was conferred by Napoleon upon Marshal Ber- 
thier, who thereupon assumed the title of Prince of NeuchS- 
tel-Wagram. In September 1814, NeuchAtel was admitted 
into the Swiss Confederation, but at the Congress of Vienna 
in 1815, the sovereign rights of the King of Prussia over the 
Canton were recognised and confirmed. Down to 1848 noth- 
ing occurred to raise a question as to the nature and extent 
of these rights ; but in that year Neuehatei determined to 
identify itself more closely with the Swiss Confederation, and 
to adopt a constitution of the same republican character as 
that of the other Cantons. At the same time doubts were set 
up as to the seignorial rights of the King of Prussia, and, to 
settle the controvei'sy, a conference of the five Great Euro- 
pean Powers was held in London in 1853. By a formal pro- 
tocol, dated 24th May of that year, they recognised the sove- 
reignty of the King of Prussia, and in this obviously very 
unsatisfactory position matters had remained until the Eoy- 
alist attack on the Castle of NeuchfLtel, of which we have 
spoken, again called the attention of Europe to the question. 

On hearing of the attack the Swiss Federal Council imme- 
diately sent several battalions of Federal troops to the scene 
of action. The result, as might have been expected, was a 
total defeat of the Royalists, and on the 4th of September the 
Republican flag was again hoisted on the Castle of Neucbdtel, 
from which it had been dragged down only two days before. 
Twelve of the Royalists were killed, and upwards of a hun- 
dred taken prisoners. 

As the King of Prussia had not in his own name and per- 
son thought it necessary to take extreme measures for the 
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assertion of his rights within the Canton, it mijjlit have been 
expected that he would not have shown mu«h concern for 
those who had put themselves forward without authonty as 
the cbanipionaof hie cause. Oathecontrary, however, he now 
claimed the exclusive right to deal with them, and demanded 
from the Swiss Confederation the unconditional surrender of 
the prisoners. This demand was formally made on the 18th of 
November, and supported, in the name of the German Diet, 
by the accredited representatives of Austria, Bavaria, and 
Baden, The demand was refused. The Federal Council ap- 
pealed to the Emperor of the French ; but he, having at the 
time grievances of his own againstthe Confederation for afford- 
ing' an asylum to the bitterest assailants of his person and 
government, so far from encouraging this appeal, showed a 
disposition to support the King of Prussia, even to the extent 
of measures of coercion. The King, in opening the Prussian 
Chambers on the 39th of November, spoke of such measures 
as imminent, and for a time It seemed as if war between Prus- 
sia and Switzerland were inevitable. Happily this was pre- 
vented by the good offices of Great Britain, France, Austria, 
and Eussia ; and the possibility of future quarrel was averted 
by a Treaty of Mediation, concluded in April 1857, under 
which the King of Prussia renounced his rights of sovereign- 
ty in the principality of Neuchlltel on behalf of himself .ind 
his successors, in consideration of a payment to him by the 
Helvetic Confederation of a million of francs. 

This quarrel was still in its initial stage when tlie Prince 
wrote the following letter to Baron Stockmar : — 

' All goes well with us here, although the rain is unceasing. 
We are quite deluged, and the harvest is stDi out in the fields. 
My shooting is also, of course, greatly injured by the weather. 
Although I expose myself recklessly to it, and keep out on 
the hills from six to seven hours every day, a whole week has 
passed without my bringing down anything ; on the other 
hand, on the 30th, I shot a stag, which surpassed evei-ything 
that has been seen here for might and strength. It weighed, 
after being gralloched, 380 lbs, 

' Bertie's tour incognito in the south of England has hither- 
to gone ofE well, and seems to interest him greatly. Unfor- 
tunately, as I have just heard, he was recognised at Dorches- 
ter, and an article has appeared in the Dorset local paper. 
Alfred pursues his studies here industriously, and is as pas- 
sionatelv bent on the navy as ever. 
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' In politics tiiere is great confusion. The Russians, rely- 
ing upon French support, hesitate to carry out the Paris Treaty 
in the disputed points. They cajole Sardinia with a view of 
using her as an instrument of revenge against Austria, and 
are furious against ourselves. French policy has been at a 
standstill for two months, as the Emperor was at Biarrilz. 
The King of Prussia bombards us with letters for the rescue 
of his faithful Neuenburgers, who are not even to be brought 
to trial, but to be immediately set free to please him, and this 
even under menace of war on the part of England ! 

' You will have heard with regret of the death of good 
Tjord Hardinge ; a great loss for the army and for us person- 
ally. 

'Balmoral, 4th October, 135P.' 

In addition to the causes of political uneasiness referred to 
by the Prince iu this letter, the state of the Italian Peninsula 
was at this time far from satisfactory. Untaught by the past, 
the governments there had reverted to the system of adminis- 
tration which had provoked the revolutions of 1848, and were 
thus rapidly preparing the way for future convulsions. To 
this state of things, as it affected Central and Northern Italy, 
England could not be indifEerent, menacing as it was to the 
peace of Europe, inasmuch as any insurrectionary movement 
could scarcely fail to bring Sardinia, Austria, and France into 
collision. In the case of Southern Italy, the British Govern- 
ment had felt bound to be more than silent spectators of what 
was going on, and they had joined with France in repeated 
remonstrances with the Government of Naples, at the viola- 
tion of humanity and justice in the arrest and treatment of 
political and other prisoners, and at other abuses of their ad- 
ministrative system, which, besides being disgraceful in them- 
selves, were continually giving rise to disputes directly affect- 
ing the subjects and interests of both England and France. 
Finding these remonstrances not merely fruitless, but rejected 
in a spirit of defiance, the French and English Governments 
towards the end of October of this year resorted to the ex- 
treme step of withdrawing their legations from Naples, in order 
to mark in the strongest manner their disapproval of a sys- 
tem of government with which it was impossible to maintain 
friendly relations,' 
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Leaving Balmoral on tho 15th of October, llie Court 
reached Windsor Castle the next day. On the IQtJi the 
Prince thus announces their return to Baron Stockmar : — 
'We have arrived here safely. We miss the Highlands, but 
were very glad to see Bertie and the two little boys again. 
The former has manifestly profited by his tour. In fourteen 
days Affie starts for Geneva.' When the Prince next wrote 
to Baron Stockmar (lat November) it was after he had heard 
of his friend having turned his face towards England, and the 
pleasure inspired by the news broke out in the following 
playful sentences: — 'I hear that the tail of your comet was 
seen in Dlirkheim, near Oberheim, and that the astronomers 
in Brussels have calculated, and are expecting, the speedy 
entrance of your star Into their sphere. We thmk that, once 
here, it will come within range of the attraction of our solar 
system, and we are fain to assume that its course, as prog- 
nosticated, must carry it over London, and Windsor.' 

A few days brought tidings from the Baroa himself, that 
he was in Brussels, and on his way to England, bringing his 
son with him. 'He will be a comfort to you and to us,' the 
Prince wrote (8(h November) in reply, ' as we feel the heavy 
responsibility upon us of having brought you over. ... I 
am convinced, you will be better off here than anywhere else 
during the winter, which is miider with us than upon the 
Continent, in Coburg especially.' 

On the 17th Stockmar reached Windsor Castle, on what 
proved to be his last visit to England. He found his Royal 
hosts in deep grief. Her Majesty's half-brother, Prince Lei- 
ningen, had died at Wald Leiningen on the 13th. A second 

a, mciat vmuaual step. Neither Austria, iiitimately aUiod tis she ivos witlj tho 
Neapolitan Court, nor Pmssia, tliouglit it necessary to take public noliea of 
it. But Bussia issued a retnonstrance in the form of e, Ciroular, addressed 
by Prinea Gorteehatoff to the diplomatio agents of the Ciar at ForeiKit 
Courta, ill whiob a principle was Md down as of uniYeraal application, -which 
certainly had not been adhered to at St PetfiMburg la at least one nwmor- 
able iustanoa. It said: 'Wo could understand that, as a consequence of 
triondly forethought, one Government should give advice to anotber in a be- 
nevolent spirit ; tliat such advice might even assume the character of ex- 
hortation ; tmt we ielUne thid to be tie farthest Umit alloicahh. Less tiian ever 
can it now ba allowed in Buropo to foraet tliat sovecoigns are equal among 
themselves, and that it is not the extent of territory, but the sacred chat- 
aoter of liiB righta of eaeh, which regalates the telationa wMeh exist be- 
tween them. To endeavour to obt^n from the King of Naples oonceseiona 
as tagatda the inteniai govemraent of his States by threats, or by a mena- 
cing demonstration, is a violent usurpation of hia authority, an attempt to 
govern in his atciid ; it is an open declaration of the right of the strong ovet 
the weal!.' 
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stroke of paralysis on the 1st of November had prostrated 
him. His sister, the Princess Hoheiilohe, hastened to Lis 
side, and watched over his closing days. ' Ho wrote to mc,' 
she says (14th November), in one of those letters to the 
Queen which Her Majesty has had printed for private circu- 
lation, — a beautiful memorial of a beautiful mind, — ' he wrote 
to me a few days before he was taken ill, that he wished me 
to come to him for a little while. I did come, to see him die ! 
Oh, dearest Victoria, it is dreadful to see a precious life ebb 
away, drop by drop, and death destroy so fine a man ! His 
face was very fine during the last days,' And again, a few 
days afterwards, the Princess writes : — ' Oh, dearest sister, I 
often wished you were there when I had the comfort of sit- 
ting near his bed holding his hand in mine, hearing him 
breathe ! and yet it was so distressing, heart-breaking, not 
to be able to speak with him ; for we were always afraid to 
speak, because he sometimes made an effort to articulate a 
word, and could not. We were happy when he slept. These 
days were dreadful — not less so for vou at a distance, my own 
dear Victoria. . . . Dear Vicky [the Princess Royal] ! that 
she should feel that first loss so deeply makes her very dear 
to me. She will have passed a sad birthday. God bless her 
and protect her 1 ' 

The Queen's letter to King Leopold at this time shows 
how fully she shared her sister's grief for their common loss. 
' Many thanks,' Her Majesty writes on the 19th of Novem- 
ber, ' for your dear kind words of the 14th by our excellent 
Stockmar. Oh, dearest uncle, this blow is a heavy one, my 
grief very bitter. I loved my dearest only brother most ten- 
derly. You loved him ; you knew how delightful a com- 
panion he was. , . . Mama is terribly distressed, but calm 
and resigned, and thinks that God has taken our poor dear 
Charles m love and mercy to save him from more suffering.' 
Again, writing a fortnight afterwards, Her Majesty says : — 
' I feel my loss very much. A sad, sad feeling comes over 
me, just when I may seem happiest and most cheerful. We 
three were particularly fond of each other, and never felt or 
fancied that we were not real Geschwisler [children of the 
same parents]. We knew but one parent, onr mother, so we 
became very closely united, and so I grew up ; the distance 
which difference of age placed between us entirely ■vanished. 
. . . God's will be done 1 November has brought us another 
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Writing to the Dowager Ducliess of Coburg, the Prince 
thus speaks of this fieah gap in the family circle : — 

' My hearty thanks for ynur dear letter, with flie words of 
sympathy in. our giict foi Charles's death. I was sure you 
would feel it. The autumn wind has wrenched away anotlier 
leaf from our family tree, and the love-united band of our 
good Gtrandmama'a grandcliildren is now poorer by one of its 
oldest and most vigorous members ! In this there lie for us 
Past, Present, and Future. Poor Mama is chiefly to be com- 
miserated, who thus sees her only son quit the world before 
herself. She is much bowed down, but composed and touch- 
ing in her sorrow. For Charles himself death was a release, 
his life would have been a most sad one. His sons are much 
to be pitied. Ernest [the present Prince Leiningen] is out 
and out a good and noble man, worthy of the utmost confi- 
dence and respect. He is generally liked in his difficult ser- 
vice, and has already faced many dangers ; I wish I could 
secure him a happy future. 

'Fritz William is with us. In consequence of our mourn- 
ing, his welcome visit takes a lugubrious character ; still, as 
he looks forward to encountering many cares as well as ]oys 
with Vicky, their sympathy in sorrow is even now one tie the 
more. Vicky was greatly attached to her uncle, as indeed 
were all the children, 

■WinOsot CflEtle, aotli November, ISSG.' 

During a brief stay at Osborne in December an incident 
occurred to enliven that otherwise gloomy month, and one 
which was especially pleasant as showing that, despite what 
had lately occurred regarding the dismissal of our Minister 
from Washington, no real estrangement existed between the 
United States and the old country. The ship Hesolute, which 
had formed part of the last English Arctic Expedition, and 
had been abandoned in the ice, having been found sixteen 
months afterwards by some American explorers, was brought 
to America, There it was refitted at the national ( 



and it had been sent by Congress as a present to the Qui 
No sooner was its arrival in Cowes Harbour made known to 
Her Majesty, than she arranged at once to accept the gift in 
person, and on the !I6th this ceremony was gone through. 
The effect produced by the prompt and cordial courtesy of 
the Sovereign upon this occasion may be gathered from the 
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following passage in a letter three days afterwards from Lord 
Clarendon to the Queen:— 'The Americans are most grate- 
ful to Your Majesty, and, as Mr. Dallas (the American Minis- 
ter) says, are overwhelmed with tlic kindness of their recep- 
tion here.' 

Among the questions lyhich occupied the attention of the 
Prince at this time was that of the Education of officers for 
the army. During November and December the Queen and 
himself were in frequent communication upon the subject 
with the Duke of Cambridge and Lord Panmure. What the 
Prince aimed at in all his suggestions is put with his wonted 
terseness in one of his letters to the Duke of Cambridge : — 
'Get gentlemen with a gentleman's education from the pub- 
lic schools ; do away with MOitary Schools as a competing 
nursery for the army. Test their qualifications by two 
months' probation, and then give them a commission for spe- 
cific regiments. When they are officers, require them to make 
themselves proficient by giidng them two years' military edu- 
cation at a military college. Don't promote them, till an 
examination has proved that they have really learned what 
was required,' In these few sentences is the germ of what 
has since been done in raising the standard of education for 
the army, — an object which lay very near the Prince's heart. 

This month of December was made peculiarly anxious by 
the discussions as to the frontier line of the Bessarabian ter- 
ritory to be conceded by Eussia under the Treaty oE Paris, 
A singular oversight in not identifying the map which had 
been used at the Conferences had left an opening for a most 
critical discussion, Russia, on the one hand, insisted, as 
has already been stated, on the letter of the Treaty, that the 
line should pass to the south of Bolgrad, which she would 
thus have been enabled to retain, thereby securing for her- 
self direct access through the Lake Yalpuck to the Danube. 
On the other hand, England, Turkey, and Austria contended, 
that the place shown as Bolgrad upon the map used at the 
Conference, and which was considerably to the north of the 
modern town of that name, was that by which the frontier 
line must he determined, and that the whole tenor of the dis- 
cussions at the Conferences, as well as of the Treaty, justified 
this contention, as the avowed object of the line of demarca- 
tion was to exclude Russia from the power of interference 
with the Danube, which would not be effected, if the line for 
which she now pressed were to be conceded. 
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During the French Emperor's two months' absence in 
Biarritz, referred to in tbe Prince's letter of tlie 4th of Octo- 
ber (aujyra, p. 415), the discussion had assumed a very awk- 
ward shape. On his return, however, he had taken the matter 
earnestly in his own hands, feeling that not a little of the 
embarrassment was due to concessions to which he had rashly 
committed himself in his communiostions with the represent- 
atives of Russia, The differences between his own Govern- 
ment and that of England, he found, moreover, were being 
made use of to discredit the English Alliance. But, aa he 
told our Ambassador (19th December), ' nothing should break 
up the Alliance; his feeling for England was one of the 
heart, his sentiments for others were those which policy dic- 
tated.' Our Government was not indisposed to a reasonable 
compromise ; and a frontier line suggested by the Emperor, 
which Lord Clarendon, in writing to the Queen (19th De- 
cember), describes 'as meeting the pretended requirements 
of Russia without giving her any important strategical ad- 
vantages or bringing her nearer to the Pruth,' was ultimately 

While the Emperor's suggestion was still under discussion 
he wrote to the Queen {21st December), in answer to a letter 
which she had sent by the hands of the young Prince of 
Prussia : — ■ 

'Madam and very dear Sister, — Prince Frederick "William 
has handed to me the letter which Your Majesty was so kbd 
as to give to him for me. The very friendly expressions em- 
ployed by Your Majesty have touched me deeply ; and al- 
though I was persuaded that the difference of opinion between 
our Governments could in no way alter your feelings towards 
myself, I was happy to receive this pleasant confirmation of 
the fact. 

' We liked the Prince of Prussia greatly, and I have no 
doubt he will make the Princess Royal happy ; for he seems 
to me to have every quality that befits his age and rank. 
We have endeavoured to make his visit to Paris as pleasant 
as we could, but I see that his thoughts were always at Os- 
borne or at Windsor, 

' I am most anxious that all the discussions relative to the 
Treaty of Peace should be closed up, for parties in France 
profit by them in their attempts to weaken the intimacy of 
the alliance. Nevertheless, I have no doubt that the pco- 
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pie's good sense would deal speedy justice to all llie fiilae- 
hoods which have been propagated. Your Majesty, I hope, 
will never doubt my desire to act in hannony with your Gtov- 
ernment, and the regret I feel when even for a moment this 
harmony is interrupted. 

' Begging you to present my respectful regards to H.R.II, 
the Duchess of Kent, and my warm friendship to the Prince, 
I renew to Your Majesty the assurance of the sincere friend- 
ship and entire devotion ivith which I am 

' Your Majesty's true brother and friend, 

' Napoleox.' 

On the 28th of the month Lord Clarendon heard by tele- 
gram from Lord Wodchouse, our Ambassador at St. Peters- 
burg, that the Russian Government had accepted the pro- 
posal of the Emperor of the French for the settlement of the 
frontier question. One great cause of uneasiness was thus 
practically removed, and although the NeuchStel question, 
in which the sympathies of England were entirely with tlie 
Swiss, had led to an order for the mobilisation of the Prus- 
sian army, and a sudden convocation of the Swiss National 
Assembly, it was scarcely conceivable that it should lead to 
a rupture of the peace of Europe. The Queen was, there- 
fore, able to reply to the Emperor's letter with more ease, 
and with a lighter spirit, than would have been possible only 
a few weeks before : — 

' Windsor Castle, 31st December, 1856. 

' Sire and dear Brother, — I am glad to seize the opfior- 
tunity of the New Year to thank Your Majesty for your kind 
letter, while begging you to accept all our good wishes as 
well for your own happiness as for that of the Empress and 
of your son. The New Year again begins amid the din of 
warlike preparations; but I hope that with these prepara- 
tions matters will stop, and after the friendly communication 
which has taken place between yourself and Prussia, I have 
every confidence that it will be possible for you to arrange a 
pacific solution of this Swiss affair, unfortunately envenomed 
though it be by wounded amour propre on every side. 

'I am very happy that the difficulties which arose about 
the execution of the Treaty of Paris are now entirely at an 
end, and that what is expressed in Your Majesty's letter as a 
hope is now a reality. Nothing, I trust, will hereafter take 
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place to trouble that good understanding between us, which 
furnishes so important a guarantee for the welfare of Eu- 
rope. 

' We were much gratified to learn that you liked our 
future son-in-law so much. He has written to us full of grat- 
itude for the kindness of the reception you gave him, and full 
of admiration for all he has seen in Paris. 

'My mother is recovering by degrees from the terrible 
shock she has sustained, and, as well as the Prince, charges 
ine to convey to you their congratulations for the ^our de 
Pan. 

' I embrace the Empres?, and subscribe myself, Sire and 
dear Brother, ever your Imperial Majesty's very affectionate 
sister and faithful friend, 

'Victoria I!,' 

The same day brought tidings by telegraph, that the map 
with the new frontier had been signed by the plenipoten- 
tiaries that day in Paris. How welcome was the inteliigence 
may be inferred from the closing entry in the Prince's Diary 
for the year : ' The protocol about the Russo-Turkish frontier 
is signed in Paris, and thus is the Bolgrad question solved. 
Thank God 1 ' 
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OorrespondencB ietween tlie Queen and Pnisne Cossort and the Em- 

PBKOK OF THE i'aESCH. 

The Pbincb to xne Empkeoe of tub Feencji. 

Sire et olier FrSre, — Je ne -pms laissei' passer un autre jour aans 
Tous renonveler par ^crit lea expressions de toute ma reoonnaiBsance 
pour taat de marques de boatS et d'amiti^ que V. M. I. a bien. voulw 
me doimer et de toutie regret qTiej'M.resseDti a ! a termination d'uae 
visite qui a laiss6 nne profoflde impression dans mon ctEur. Oe sent 
ces sortes d'impressions qui ne s'effacent jamais et qui noua servent 
de compensation dans bien des moments de difflcnltes et de chagrin 
que la Tie amtoe arec eUe dans son cours. "Sos enfants ont k\A bien 
bouclife de I'aconeil qu'on leur a fait en France et ne peuvent assea 
raconter k leurs frSres et sceurs. 

L'espoir que vons nons avez dotmS de nous revoir de tempa en 
temps nous est bien donx. Que Dien vous protege, Sire, ainsi qua 
rirap^ratrioe, et la mSne heureusement par un temps d'epreuve et de 
souffl'ance & I'henrenx acoomplissement de ses d^sirsl 
Jo suis comme tonJonrs, 

De votre Miuest^ ImpSi'ialo 

le tout dcvoufi, 



Oabor 



Alreet. 



)' Aoiit ISaS. 



Sire et mon cber Frfire, — Une de mes premieres occupations en 
arrivant ici est d'^crire k Votre Majestfi et d'exprimer da fond de 
mon a c<eiir oombien nous sommesp^nfitr^s ettoucli^s del'accnei! quo 
nous fitf fait en France, d'abord par Votre Majesty et I'ImpSratrice, 
ainsi que par toute la nation. Le souvenir ne s'efFacera jamais de 
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rotrci mfinioive, et j'ainie & j voir un gage jir^cieus pour ie futnr do 
la cordialil.6 qui unit nos denz gonvememeuts ainsi que nos deux 
penplea. Puisse cette heureuse union, qne noua devons anrtout aus 
qualitfis persoiinelles de Votre MajestS, ae consolider de plus en plus, 
pour le bien-6tre de nos deux nations ainsi que de touts I'Earope ! 

O'fitaifc avec le c<eur bien gros qne j'ai pris cong6 de vous, Sire, 
apr6s les benus: et heureux jonre que nona avona passes aveo vous, et 
que vous avez sn noua rendre 3i agrSables. H6Iasl comme t«ute 
chose iei-bas, ila se sont 6coul6a trop vite, et ces dix jonra de f^tes 
pai-aiasent comme un beau r6ve, maia ila noaa reatent grav6a dana 
notre mfimoire, et noua aimona & passer en revne tout ce qui s'est 
pr6aent6 & nos yeuz d'intfireasant et de beau, en Sprouvaat en m6me 
temps le dSsir de les voir se renouvelernn jour, 

Je ne sauraia vous dire assez. Sire, combien jo suis toncbSe de 
toatea vos bonCSs et de toute votre amiti^ pour le Prince, et auaai de 
I'afEection et de !a bienveiUance dont vous avez comblfi nos enfante. 
Lenr sSjour en France a it6 la plus beureuae ^poque de lenr vie, et ila 
ne cesaent d'en parler. 

Nous avona tronvfi toua les nutres enfants en bonne aantfi, et le 

Eetit Arthur se prom^ne avec son bonnet de police qui fait aon bon- 
eur, et dont if ne veut pas ae s^parer. Qne Dieu veille snr Votre 
Majeatfi et la chfere ImpSratrice, ponr laquelle je forme bien des 

Vous m'flvez dit encore du bateau 'aurevoir,' c'est de tout inon 
ccBur que je le rfipfite aussi. 

Permettez que j'esprime ici toua les sentiments de tendre amiti6 
et d'aflection avec (esquelles je me dis. Sire et cher Frfere, de Votre 
Mfyeste ImpSrialc la bien bonne et affectionniSe sreur et amie, 

VicrroiiiA E. 



TriE Empep.ok oi' tiif, Frescr to the Peinob, 

St. Cloud, 1" Septarabre 18E5. 

Monsieur mon Fr^re,— Ai-je beaoin de vous dire que plus je vous 
oonnds, plus j'fiprouve d'estime pour votre caract6re et d'amiti6 pour 
votre peraonne? Voua devez en 6tre convainon, car on devine ceus 
qui vous aiment. J'ai bien regrettfi la brifevetS de votre aSjour, car 
lorsqn'on a egalement I'amour du bien, plus on se voit, plus on se 
comprend. Je remereie votre Altesse Eoyale de son ainiable lettre, 
et i'ai et6 bien toucb6 de cette appreciation de votre afijonr en 
France, puiaqne vous le oonsidSrez comme na d^dommagement des 
chagi-ina ins^parablea aus fonctions ^levSes, Je I'envisage du infeme, 
et votre visite restera toujours pour moi et pour l'Imp6ratrice un 
bien dons souvenir. 

Je vous pi-ie de ne pas ra'oublier auprSa do Prince de Galles et de 
la Princesse Roynle conime auprSs des autres Princes et Princeases: 
je ne les separe pas de toute !'amiti6 que je voua porte. L'ImpiSratnce 
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est bien reeonnaissante de vos bona souliaits et me charge de voiia 
aasurer <le aes sentiments affeotueus. 

Je renouvelle ^ votre Altesse Eoyale raasurance des sentiments 
de aiEofere aioitiS avec leaquelles je suia 

De votre Al tease Eoyalo 

le ton frere, 



Till! Empekog of ti!e Fkench to the Quees, 

St. Cloud, le 1" Septembro ISBj. 

Madame et ma ch^re Sceui', — AprSs le bonlieur que j'ai trouv^ 
A, offrir 4 Votre Majeate \in aecueil cordial et empre^ .('en ai 
6prouv6 un non moins grand 4 savoir que ¥ona avez 4tfi aatisfaite de 
votre voyage cb France. Oertea j'appr^cie comme Votre Mtyestfi 
I'int^rfet capital poar nos deux paya d'une union sincere entre lea 
deus goavernements ; mais j'appr^oie par-desaua tout ces relations 
intimes gtablies maintenant entre nous et basSes sar une veritable et 
sincere amiti^. Oar la satiafection du ccBur sera tonjours A mes jeux 
bieo au-dessua dea satis&oCiona de I'ambition; et quoique j'ai^prouvS 
un juste sentiment d'orgueil d'fetre nn moment I'lifite de la Eeine 
d'un ai puiaaant empire, je me pMs davantage au souvenir de la 
femme ai aimable et ai graciense, de I'homme si distmguS des 
enfants si charmanta, aveo leaquels fai passfi dea jonis dnne donee 
intimitS dont le souvenir ne a'effacera jamais de ma mfimoire. 
Aussi n'ai-je pas besoin de dire combien. je desire qu ils puissent 
bientfit se renonveler. 

Je remercie bien Votre M^este des aouhaita qu'elle forme pour 
I'lmpfiratrice; elle me toaohe profondfiment par Imt6r6t qaelle 
prend d ce que j'ai de plua cber. 

J'm reou de bonnes nonvelles de Critnfee. PeliBsier dit qne tout 
va trfis bien, et qa'il a bon espoir, 

J'^ reoommandi & Walewski (pour les raisons qne Votre Majesty 
oonnalt) d'etre dons etivera le roi de Naples, II est trop faible pour 
qu'on se iSehe tout rouge. 

J'ai bien ri de la promenade i cheval quo les joumaux ont 
attribnS it Votre Mfyest6 et qu'elle interprSte si galment. Oela 
pronve une foU de pins combien la v6ritS eat difficile 5 Serire, 
puisque nn fait qui a eo lieu aus yeus de tons pent fetre si fanssement 
raconte. 

Je prie Votre Majest6 de me permettre de lui esprimar le 
veritable attachement et la aincSre amiti^ avec lesqnels je snia, 
Madame et cbSre Scorn-, 

de Votre Majesty 

le tout devout frere et ami, 

SAPOLtOS. 
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Tub Ejipekor of the Fhench to the Qckes. 

Madame et cli^re Sceur— J'ai regu avec grand plaiair le Due de 
Cambridge, et parce qn'il tient de prSa A Votre M^esW, et parce 
qn'il J B, longtemps que j'apprScie tontes ses bonnea qualitSa. J'ai 
et6 Men touohfi de la lettre qu'il m'a reraise de votre ^art. Eien ne 
pent m'Stre pins agrfiable que de savoir, que le sotiTenir du sfijour de 
Votre Majesty parmi nous ne s'est point encore efface de sa raWoire. 

Nous sommes (i nne de ces ^poqnea critiques, oti noua devons 
nous parler tr63-f ranchement ; aussi demand erai-je il Votre Majesty 
la permission d'entrer dans quelquea details au sujet de ce qui se 
pas»e dans le monde politique. 

Je commence par repousser tonte idSe, qui tendrait & faire croire 
que Is Gonvernement Franjais serdt obligfi de faire la pais, quand 
mSme les conditions ne seraient pas bonnes, de mfeme que je me 
refuse h I'idfie que le Gonvernement Anglds serait forc6 S continuer 
la guerre, les conditions de paiz fussent-elles bonnes. Nous sommes, 
je crois, tous les dens libres de nos aetions, nons avons les mSmes 
iiitSr6ts, et nous voulons la m6me chose ; nne pair honorable ! 

Maintenant quelle est notre pOMtioo luilitaire? Votre MajestS a 
en Orient, je crois, 50,000 hommes et 10,000 olievanx. J'en ai de 
mon c6t4 300,000 hommes et 84,000 chevaux. Votre M^eatS a 
une immense llotte dans la Mer Noire, oomme dans la Baltiqne; i'en 
ai nne imposante, quoique moins considerable. Eh bien, malgi-e ce 
formidable appareil de guerre il est Evident pour tout le monde, que, 
tout en faisant beauconp de mal ^ la Russia, nous ne ponvons la domp~ 
ter avec nos seules forces, Qu'j a-t-il done h faire ? Troia syst^mea 
sont en presence. 

1°. Se borner d 000 u per des points strat' 'i ' bl q crlaMer 
Noire et la Mer Baltique, et attendre aa p d d p aes, qu'il 

pldse & la Bussie de faire la pais. £n n I n t e guerre 

d^fenaire et de position, la Eussie s'^puise n m m t t nons, au 
oontraire, nous diminuons lea sacrifices de 1 gu 

2°. Faire nn appel h toutes lea national t6 p ocl h^utement 

le rfitablissement de la Pologne, TiadSpendan d 1 F 1 de, de la 
Hongrie, de I'ltalie, de la Oireassie. Oe sy tSm j n p besoin de 
le dire, sfirait dan^ereux et oppoafi anjonrd hai d la justice. 

3°. Enjin s'attirer le plus poasible I'alliance de I'Antriche, afin que 
celle-ci entraine aprfe tJle toute I'AUemagne, et qn'ainsi la Eussie 
soit forcfie d'un c6tfi par nos armes, de Tautre par I'opinion publique 
de I'Europe, &. proposer des conditions de pais Sqiutables. 

II semblera 4 Votre Majesty, je n'en duote pas, comme & moi, que 
le 8' sjatfime est le pins avantageux. 

Or, aiyourd'hui que se passo-t-il? 

L'Autriche nons dit: 'Les propositions de pais qu'aus yens de 
TEurope vous avez proclam6ea eomme sufflsantes k vas intfirSts et 
votre honneur, je les accepte, je les dSveloppe mSme, il condition que 
si la Ensaie (par impossible) les admettrait, voua m'assnriez que yous 
consentirez & ouvrir des nSgociations de paix enr ces bases. A nne 
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telle dSmarclio comment pouvons-nous raisoiinaWemeiit rfipoudre par 
nn refus, on par des chicaaes qui ^quiydent i ua refus? Voild, 
Madame, ce qne je ne saurais comprendre, car ce n'est pas nous qui 
(aisans do s concessions pour avoir I'appui de I'Autriche; c'est I'Au- 
triche qui arbore franoheraent notre drapean. 

8i le Gouyeraement de Votre Migestl disait que tea contlitious de 
pids doivent ^tre Men diff^rentea, qu'il faut 4 notre honneur et fi 
noa intfirSts «n remaniement de la carte de rEnrope, que I'Europe ne 
sera pas libre, tant quo la Fologne ne sera pasrStablie, JaCrim^don- 
ii6e a la Turqnie, et la Ftnlaade k la Safide, je comprendrais une 
politique qui aarait qnelque choae de grand, et qui mettrait lee 
rSsultata i obtenir au niveau des sacriSces A Mre. 

Mais se priver b^nSvolement de I'appui de I'Aatriche pour des 
avantages microscopiquea, qu'on pourra d'aillenrs toujours revendi- 
quer, et obtenir dans un traits dennitif, yoili. ce que je me permets de 
ne pas trouver raisonnable, et j'appelle aur ces questions si graves 
I'attention de Votre Mtyestfi et celle du Prince Albert, dont les vuea 
sont toujonrs si nettes et si Sleyfies, Mon ferme dfeir f'tant d'6tre 
loiijoars d'aceord aveo le Gouvernement de Votre M^estS, j'esp6re 
que nous nous entendrtss. 

Je voua demande pardon de cette lettre Scrite & la hdte, et je vons 
prie de recevoir avec bont^ la noavelle expression de !a respectuense 
et tendre amitiS ayec kquelle je suis, 

Madame et chSre Stenr, 

de Votre Majesty 

le d^youS et bon frfire, 

KAPOlioN, 
Aus Tuilevios, le 23 Novemlire 18Ja. 



2fi Novembru 1855. 

Sire et mon cher Frfre — Mon cousin, le Dae de Cambridge, nous 
est revenu profondement touchS de I'aecaeil plein d'amabilit^ que lui 
a fait Votro Majestfi et de la conflance qu'elle lai a t^moignSo, J'en 
remercie biensinc^ement Votre M^eate, aupr^ de laquelte U a £tS de 
nouveau PinterprSte de mes sentiments. Laffite decldtnre it laquelle 
i! a asMstS I'a frappe d'admiration, et dans la vive description qu'il 
m'ea a donnSe, je n'ai ^prouvfi qu'un regret, e'est de n'avoir point pu 
J 6tre moi-m6me pr^sente. 

La lettre de Votre M^estS m'a donnS la plus grande satisfaction, 
oomme 6tant A la fois une nouvelle preave de son amiti^, et de son 
aino&re dfisir de a'entendre complfitement et olairement avec moi dans 
tous les moments dilfioiles, par un 6eliange d'opinions franca et suns 
reserve. Je suis anim^e des mSmes eentiments, et je snis heurense 
de trouver qu'il n'j a paa au fond de difference essentielle entre yoa 
vnea et lea miennes. Wous d6sirona tous deus une pais bonne et 
bonorable, et vous avez pai'faitement raison de dire, quo yous n'fetes 
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pas plus foroS d'aecepter une paix mauviuse, que je ne le scrsils luoi- 
mgme d'en refuser une bonne. 

Mais ponr bien 6tablir et comprendre la Eature do ce qui pourrait 
avoir Vapparence d'une difference d'opinion, il importe de se faire 
une idfie juste de la diffirenee deposition de nos deux gouvernements, 
qui doit nficessairement influenoer leurs dfiterminationa et leura 
actions. Oe n'eat qu'ea tenant compte de cette difference, que noua 
pouTons nous juger mutuellemeut avec une parfaite importialitS ei 
une entiSre justice. 

Votre Majesty a de grands avantages sur moi dans la cianiSre de 
diriger sa politique et de conduire les nSgoeiatiena, Vous n'Stes 
reaponsable envers peraonne; vons ponvez et garder votre propre 
secret, et employer dans nne n^gociation I'l^ent et la forme que vous 
pr^Krez, et modifier la marche que vou9 voue 6tes tracSe, on par nn 
mot queleonqae sorti de votre bouche doaner, quand vous le voulez, 
aux affairea publiques cette direction qui tous frappe dans le moment 
oomme la plug avantagenae. 

Pour moi, je suis li6e par de oertaines rSgles et de certaina usages ; 
je ne dSoide point d'autoritS et sans eontrflie ; je doia prendre I'avis 
d'uu conseil de Mimstres i-esponsables ; et ces Ministres doivent s'aa- 
sembler et tomber d'aooord but une ligne de couduite aprfia 6tre 
arrivSa enaenibi6<i?3co»Mn«B«(!onaM(«ondesa justice etde son utilitfi, 
Ces Ministres doivent avoir soin que la marche qu'ila veulent suivre 
aoit non-seulement d'accord avec lea meilleara int6r6ts du pay.^ 
maia en m6me tamps telle qu'ils paisaent I'expliauer et la dSfendro au 
Farlemont, et en porter I'utilitS h la conviction de la nation. 

II y a eependant t ce tableau un autre cfltfi, oil je considSre que 
j'ai nn avantage que n'a point Votre Majesty. Votre politique peut 
oonrir le rlaque d'&tre pnvlie de I'appai si neoessaire de la nation ; et 
la conviction irresistible, que la nation ne serait point disposSe h la 
euiTTO jusqn'au bout, pourrait vous espoaer ^ la dangerauae alter- 
nafdve, ou d'avoir A I'iraposer i I'interienr, on d'avoir d changer subi- 
tement votre ligne de politique & restfirieur, et de i-enoontrer peut- 
6tre lee plus gravea obatacles. Pour moi. je puis donner A ma poli- 
tique nn libre champ, et lui permettre de developper toutea ces eon- 
sSquencea, certaine que je suia du fenne et invariable eoncours do 
mon peuple, qui ajant en une part d la determination de ma politique 
se sent idontitie aveo elle. 

Ces avantages et ces deaavantages, inhSrents i nos positions re- 
speotives, sont trSs-apparents & 'rSpoque critique' oil nos somines, et 
o'est en oux que se trouvent les difflcaltea que nous nvona il surmonter. 
Toutefois s'ila sont bien oompris et bien apprecifis de part et d'autre, 
il ne devrait pas 6tre difficile d'arriver S nne judicienae aoiution, tout 
ea ayant en mSme temps regard d1l h, nos positions respectives. 

Je fais done complfitement la part doa difflcult^s personnellea quo 
pent avoir Votre M^estS, et j'impose silence il toute espSoe de senti- 
ment d'amour-propre blessS, que Ton ponrrait supposer & men gou- 
vernement, d la suite de cet accord oomplet amenfi isolSment et sans 
sa participation aveo TAutriche, accord qui a prodiiit nn arrangcraent 
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que I'on place devant noua tout minutS, tout achevS, pour fetre accepts 
purement et aimplement, ce qui nous met dans cette d^aagr^able 
position, ou d'ayoir ^ accepter une convention que Ton ne nous a pas 
mis ii mfime ds coioprendre pleinement, et qui a'est nfigocifee, quant 
d I'Autriclie, sous des influences, par dea motifs, et dans an esprit 
dont lea moyens d' appreciation noua manquent, on de prendre sue 
noQS la TespoDsabilitS de rompre oet arrangement, de perdre I'alliance 
qui nous est offerte et dont nous avons pourtant si grand besoin, et 
da nous aligner mfeme lea sentiments de l'alli6 qni dfifend I'arrange- 
ment ainsi pi-fiparfi. 

Passant an-desaus de toutcs ces considerations, je d6sire sinc^re- 
ment et profondSment tomber d'accord avec Votre Majeatfi, Tout ce 
qne je demande pour &tre en 6tat de le faire, c'est — 

1°. Que nous ne soyons paslifisparla 'redaction' litt^raie de la 
proposition dont noaa n'avons paa en I'oocaaion de disputer le sens ot 
la portfie. 

3°. Que I'Autriche s'engage A maintenir dans toutes les circon- 
atanees son Ultimatum, et qu'elle ne vienne point nous rapporter de 
St.-Peteraboorg des contre-propoaition9,qne nous aurions, vous et 
moi, & accepter ou H rejeter, ce qui nous mettrait de nouveau dans la 
m6me mauraise position oft. nous avons iti places I'annfie demiSre. 

3°. Que le trait6 de neutralisation devienne une rialiU et non 
une stipulation illusoire, ce qui serait in6vitablement le caa si, conime 
on le propose, on lui laiaaait siinplement le caractfere d'un traitfe eon- 
clu entre la Ruasio et la Turqtiie. 

Je suis convaincue S, Ta^ance que Votre Majestfi trouTera ces de- 
mandes fondles en raison, De votre cfltS, soyez 4gnlement con- 
vaincu qu'ajant donnfe raon assentiment & ces conditions je ne per- 
mettrai point (ju'elles aoient neutralisSes par ee qne vous pourriez i, 
juste titre qualifier de 'chicanes fiqiiivalentes S uo refus, on par le 
d^sir d'obtenir dea avantagea microscopiqnes.' Ce qne je demande 
eat inspire par rint^rfet commun qne nou" avons tons les deux en Tue, 
et jo n'y qi 6tdlptdl Autricbe I'objet 

d'une ho fet bi t 

Jenp pdtd ml 4\t Mjtf mea craintes, 

fondles 1 m ill es f q 1 1 ge tenn a ParLs 

par dcs h mm ffi 1 p d t q t 1 honnenr de youh 
approche 1 t m t d fh ult6 fi * d la France, et iL 
I'absoiue S3 f6 d f 1 p d^j p d t n tr^s-facheux 

effet A Vienne, jBeilin, et i ;.t, P6tersbourg, et il serfut fort possible 

2ue I'Autriche fit d^ja diapos^e & reculer devant son Ultimatum, et 
cberober d'obtenir des conditions pins favorablea pour la Eussie. 
J'aborde maintenant I'esamen des troia syatfimes mentionn^s par 
Votre l£^est6 comme 6tant en presence. 

Je snis beureaae de voir que Votre Majesty rejette le premier, 
qui, dana mon opinion, ne rfialiserait pas mSme le but qu'i! se propo- 
serait d'atteiodre, parce que la Eassle ae gwdernit bleu de ' s'^puiser 
en armements,' si e!!e 4tait aaanrSe que les Puissances Oeoidentalea 
ae renfermeraient dsitis im simple blociis ; et, comme nous nous 
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sommes engages dans one gaerre agressive, nous ne pourrions guSre 
retourner aujonrd'hai d la guerre defensive, sana avouer que nous 
ayons sahi au moins une dSfaite morale. 

Le second syst^me serait dans tout temps rejet^ par nioi avec Ja 
m6me fermetfi qu'U est repoussfe par vous, Sire, et pour les nifeiaes 
raisons et les mtoes considerations. 

Le troisiSme, auqnel Votro Majesty donme la pr^Krence, a ^gale- 
ment nion approbation ]& plus complete; mais je ne me dissimnle 
point combien ses chances de sueods soot inoertaines, car elles depen- 
dent de ia dScisioa d'antres Puissanoes, qui peuvent avoir d'autres 
notions que les afitres sur leura projres int^rfits et qui jusqn'4 present 
ont fait u'ailleurs ei peu pour nons tnspirer la moindre confiance. 

Quoiqu'il en soit, je promets d Votre Miyest6 de faire tout en 
mon pouToir ponr fdre rfiusair ce troiBiEme aystSme, et je suis par- 
faitement d'aceord avec vous, qu'U importe d'abandonner toutea lea 
conalderalJons secondairea pour arriver au plua grand rCsultat. 

Je ne dirai rien ici dn plan dea operations militaires, parce qne je 
lea oousid6re coinme dSpendantes de la politique conyenue. Oette po- 
litique ayant 6t6 arrStfie escluaivement par les deux gouvernemente, 
les gSngraui, & ia suite d'un Oonseil, dont j'approuTe fort I'idSe, pour 



rencontrer voa dfiairs, deTtaient fetre chargba de prendre ces plana d 
ampagne en eonsidfiration, aiin d'ex6cuter la politique arrfetGe. 
Je suis convfuneue que toutea les difficnit6s et toutes les diver- 



gences d'opinion qui peuvent naitre sur ces graves questions d'6tat, 
seront bien plus promptement et plus efEeacement r^solues par un 
frano ^change d'id6es entre Votre Majesty et iiioi que par tout autre 
mode de communication, et is vous prie done de continuer avec moi 
ces epanohements, au^quels j'esp6re que vous troaverez que ma lettre 
ri^pond avec une sincere et inalterable confianoe. 

Le Pi'inoe est plus que jamais sensible itl'opinion flatteuse que vous 
vonloz bien exprimev k i'6gard de ses vnes et de son jugement, Nul 
plus que lui, je snis henrense de le dire, ne desire plna vivoment le 
sueeSs de nos idfies communes, et n'appuie plus fortement tout ce qui 
pent y oondaire. 

J'aurais bien voulu, si j'en avals eu ie temps, abr6ger cette letti-e, 
dont la longTieiir extrfeme est toutefoia justifige par la graritfi des cir- 
constanoea et I'importance des questions. 

Ayez la bontfi de remeroier la chfire Iinp6ratrice de son aimable 
lettre et de lui ofiHr nos plus affectneux hommages. 

Agrfiez, Sii-e, les expressions de sincere amitiG et de bautc csthno 
avec lesquellea je snis, 

Sire et cher Frfere, 

et Votre Majesty ImpSriale 

la bien affectionnGe steur et amir;, 

ViCTOElA E. 
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IV. 
History of the Romans. Complete in 8 vols., small 8vo, hand- 
somely prirteiJ on tinted paper. (The eighth volume confai]>ing the 
" Conversion of the Northern Nations " and the " Conversion of the 
Roman Empire.") Half calf, extra, $35.00. 

V. 
A General History. of Rome, from the Foundation of the City to 
the Pall of Augustulns, b. c, 753, i. n, 4%. 1 vol-, 12mo. Cloth, 
$1.B0. 



Smitli'9 [Philip, It. A.) Ancient History, from the Earliest 
Eecords to the Fall of the Western Empire. With Maps, Plans, and 
Engravings, 3 vols,, 8vo. Cloth, $10,60 ; sheep, $13.60. 

Taylor's SEannal of Ancient and Modem History. Edited by 
Professor Henry. 8vo. Cloth, $3.60. 

Andent History, separate. 8vo. Cloth, $2.00. 

Modem History, separate. 8vo. Cloth, 82.00. 



D. APPLETON & CO., 649 & 5BI Bro 
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THE LIFE OF DANIEL WEBSTER, 

By GEORGE TICKNOR CURTIS. 

iLLDSTItATED WITH ELEGANT StEEL PORTRAITS, ASn FtSS 'WOODCDTS OF 

DiFFEBEST Views at Fkinklin and Marsioteld. 
Ib two vols., small 6yo I'rlco, $(j.00. 



OPINIONS OP THE PRESS. 
From the Lojidon Satarday ifedJew. 
" We bclfevs the present nork to be s moat Taluablo DUd laiportimt conti^bution to 
the lllstory of Aiuetlcim parties aod politics.'" 

JVom the Sea York JWSune, 
"Of Mr. Curtls's labot we wish lo record onr opinion, in addition to what we have 
already said, lliBl, tn the writing of this boot, he haa mode a most valuable eootrlbution 
to the beat class of our literature." 

I'rom ths Neui Tori: Joamal tf Oomimetm. 

"The anthor faris made it a very readable volume, a model biography of a most f^fted 

nod friend, Is painted so that we feel the reality of Ihe plctji^e." 

JVoBi (ft* Bmiim Foet. 

" Mr. Cnrtis has flccomplisbfa hia lahoc with a fidelity that demonstralea how tmiy 

it was Inspired by iove. Prom earliest boyhood, throngh hie prolracted proltissional nnft 

public career, he lina followed the rising and axpandlns forttines of his distlnuTilshed 

subject, sketched the growtb ond operations of Ids mhid, portrayed hia domestic lire. 

abown the power of his speech over courts. Senate, and peoole, aud ^ven us Webster 

otnien. Thla 'Life of Webster' la a monument to both aubjsct and author, and one 



Froat Ihe Boston Jounuil. 
" Mr. Ourtia, It wUI he remembered, was one of the lltprary executors named by 
Mr. ■Webster, hi his iviil, tn do this work, and owing to the death of two of the otbera. 
Mr. Everett and President rellou, aud the advanced age of Mr. Ticknor, Mr. Curtis 
has prepared the blngraQhy hlmaeH and It haa paaeed under Mr. Tirknor'a revision. 
We believe the work will satisfy the nlahes of Mr. Webaler'a moat devoted friends." 



can progre 



«tln;^t could scarce^ be othe 
IT bad been generally fergotten.' 



From the Si. Loiitit Sejn^iean, 
D. iPPLETOS & CO., PiWlsUcrs, Neif Toik. 
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I). AFFLniON d: CO.'S PUBLICATIONS. 

LITERATURE IK LETTERS : 

OANSERS, iBT, CBinClSJI, BIOGEAPni, HISTOUT, JlIiD MORALS, 

CORRESFONDEI^CE OF EMINENT PERSONS. 

JAMES P. IIQLCOMBE, LL.D. 
1 vol., large 13m,i., 520 pages, Clotli. Price S3.00. 

*' Such LelM>rs," aiys Lonl Bacon. ** j 
Uie m.rila of — '— " 

■His 



oT nun. In my JnUgmcnt Uio beetj for Uit are more natDml llisn 
id poEflJc apceoiri^ ana mATT AflTfaed uan eonlfrenoes or priTnte fnee.*' 
^ of pIcABore ana Inslractluti to be fbimd La Xb.a priTate eoirepf ond- 



Bof eminent peruniiB bove never lioen folly™ptolnod;muohle!BliavefliCT 

j..„. .n.,. .. .Vg (,„jt j^ tj,g jgijiBg pnbli- "-- ' 

In the most itvld pliItnreB of 



-endered ooceBBible to the balk of the reodlos pablTo. Oar ^DEnacB 
=_ ,_ ,.^ ..1... — ,.,- .1.. . j_.a _!_: , jj_ ona tba 



5, Lif ebunieter, wbieh u .,... 

dom, liucy, USffnl tnowledm, nohle and plons aentimant."— J!le»v!e( fivta 
Pr^aee. 

"The HUb of this wort 1b a hoppy one, nnd tt has lean well enrrled ontby 
the ruKompllshcil editor. To concentrate Into one compncl volur— " 



nn-ow of a Inndi'ed different leUer-wrllws, wbose epiallea till mp 
flTCQ^mes,!! ■- ■ --•-— '—■" ■— ■■ 

pliahed the lu 



._ . jxtenrfvethatmi 

ftak IVom undednkbig it "" " ' 



"This volnme — which brflie vita, to very hondaomely lasued hi allraaneeta 
is oonalmctea on a novel plflD, will entire soccees. Tbe work is divided Into 
. >.»..kc. «.. Aigt eomprfalng 'letters of kdwIt^ aoclety, and mannera;'tha 
-, aenllment. andftneyi'tbe third 'natnre, art, and tmvelj' 
. i^i-. jhfj »jiteroryhl<^3flpliy,fliwcdoto, and 
■eflecllon.^ Thus it wfll bo seen tliat 
life, treated of not in the cold form 



aecond'pleaHintry, aenllment and Hmoy : ■ the third 'nntore, art, ana irovel;' 
lie (bora • thou <rf pnbHo hlstorr ; ' tba flfth ' JItmry blMjraphy.aiwcdots, and 
crieiidam : ' Oie rtiBi ' moral nnfl devottonal reflection.' Tlius it will be seen tliat 



:' Oie rtiBi 'moral nnfl del 
vre the most Interestln- * 
it In jmecial kttera w 
tter-wrtterBln onrlai^ 



Ibe^Mtlettar-w&rs In our lai^nago are represented wboBe names are 'boose- 
hold woT-dB.' "—Boston Joamnl. , ^ « , , 

"Thlateoneof Ihemostohannlng books In the langnnge. Dr. Holecmtja 
has taken tlie most sprightly, racy, readflblB letters, aboni-""" '- "" '- ' 
ecflote, allndons to men, women, and eyentB— Just the re 
cultivated people moat admire. It la Issned in beautlfti 
Hnd its way to Hie hands of thousands of delighted readers. — 

''*^™a Is an extremely hilereattns work, and gives an iaslaht into (he pri- 
vate thoneble «id feelhigs of aome of the greatest authors and prominent men 
and women of the lust eentary. Tie sources of plosaure and histructlon to be 
flnind in the private correspondence of eminent persona, have never been luLlv 
einlorod, mnoh len lava they been rendered acooslble to the bult of the tena- 
InBpabllo. Hto task has been n lalmrirja* me, and emlnrailly snecesBfliL wa 
oommend the volume as BvaloBble aildltlon to the llatof American publication*, 
and wortliy a place In the Hbia.-7 of every honaBliold."-^SIL Zoud /V6M 
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D. APPLETON & CO.'S PUBUCATIOKS. 
HISTORY 

CIYILIZATION n ENGLAND. 

By HENRY THOMAS BUCKLS. 
3 Vols. Svo, Clotli. M, 



(From the Boalon Journal) 

hoclM, nnwcaried ia reapardi, and ^fteS nlth Honderfiil lllent In nrranging 
■Dd mOBlding his Diatci-isl, tbe nnthor is as l^scliiatfng as Lc ia learocd. lEls 

of tt long COS. slcadj- growtli— a jiart of himsflf. 

{F^m the CA-lcaffO Som4 Journal) 

■'The masieMlroke of tie fltst Tolnme Is (lie Butbor's skill and success (n 

d^lljieatlng the trdn of causes ^liich resulled in tbe early Frencll Becnlution 

fl7»S), Tliese cniises, with thcit combiniUotis, are so ammged that the mind 

kotilble as thi^y were. 

l,Frarii We Sustoit Tramcripl.) 
■> Ills first volume evinces a clear head, an inliepid heart, and an honest pur- 
pose, A true kind of ioductioD characterizes it. iDdeod it is almost a ni^w 
TCVHlaClon, comprising the fidelity uf Gibbon, the camprchcnslveness of Hum- 
boldt, nnd tbe fascinoUon uf Macaulay." 

(From m y. y. DiiSls Thjus.) 
- We have read Mr. BucMe's volumes with the deepest Inlsrest. Wo o"o 



(From ih6 ihtoark DaUy Adi}er^&6r.t 
"The book Is ft treat, and even 'mid the din of battle It will be estenslvclj 
rcsd, for it boars no little upon our own selves, our country, and its futuri «- 
iiteacii and progress." 
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THE LEADERS 

Public Opinion in Ireland; 

Swift, Flood, Grattan, O'Connell. 
By WILLIAM E.H. LECKY, M.A. 



Cloth, $1,73. 



upon the wri . 

more harmonlons with Ms lilemrj Btylu than tb 

theripcnloe, and the rail -' ■'■-'■- ■-- 

mont of the nation-' --'-' 



ta Mr. JjSckf a fund hii^iBpher, aDd a ntoet coDBC^Dtlons and iiiipai't 
jndffB. Theyolnnio be&f^aDd hrHHsot tn Btyle, and treats with eqi 
ablllt} and warmlli the three other men whose Qamee appear with that 



O'Conceil."— ^«io JoriS Evenlsig JtsS. 

" Mr. Ler.kT, while feellni! Pironclj, writes with jndlclai calmnCBs ; a 
fnreignor lOulS not he more Impartial. Bis paper upon Swift Is cliannlna 
merely as a literary study, bnt It Is even more ralnahle for the light it 
thTOwB npon tic gennino patrioliBm of the nniiappy dean. Mr. Leeity, 
indeed, lias all the qualities of a biographer, and IjIs ekolchea of Gritttan 



d Flood are quite s trihing in their keen analngli _ 

wever, that he haa reserved hla beet work, aud we eapacially co 
la portion of [he book."— Jew York C/trieilan Union. 

"To those who know anythina of Mr. LeckvaB a writer, )t la no 
"■- -'-— Inmeialnllor ' ■■ '-•"- 



sary to aaj that this volume ielQU of 
clear, aod often beaatlfitl laneoaee. ' 
dlsiingnlBhes the bletorlsn oP Batkm 



„._„.. ieflnlshed,grsiierul style which 

B PBatkHisBani 'and of 'European Morals' fil»eB 

its oliann la this sliiditai work. Mr. Lecky dlacaasos Iriah opinion with all 
the enthnaiaam of alTatlonsllst, not In the vulgar sense of that Mrm, Tint as 
one animated by a deep and passionate love ofoonntry. At the same time, 
hla work iBaltogether free from the pr^ndlces of eeetur party. Hla atnily 
of the past and present of Irish public life la both inlcres ting fludvaloable,'' 
—iMtdea Blandard. 

"These eketehea are very well done Indeed. ThPy are bright, vlirorona. 
aympathetic, anil londalory, but alwaja with dlBcernmeut The (aiilta of 
Mb leoderB are neither concealed nor aefended."— Z^Tnc'on Olis^rc6i\^'' 

"A very Instructive little hoot, furnished with an important proGice, 
which would bensefnlaa a aeparate pamphlet, bnt wblch is JSt more useful 
as abowlno: the necessity of eramlning; present difflcaltieB by the light of 
suchhlBtorical researches as appear luUr. Lecky's eloquent and Impartial 
Tolttjne."— Jicntfon Mcaminer. 

D. APPLETON &■ CO., Publishers, 

S49 4: 551 BROAnWAY, New Yokk. 
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Sir HENSy HOLLAND'S EECOLLECTIONS. 

EECOLLEOTIONS OF PAST LIFE 



.... ... _aenoterred 

gi7nj^aii omiaue Of It lo nue paijLjt:. jn the very nature ot tbiaira it issue' 
a as cannot orten be cepeatcd. Even if there were many men iuIliepcofeBi 
pable of living lo the nee of elghty-fonr, and tbi^ ifHting their 111% with 
ipeof rnrthec tiaTels,itla not reaeoiiahla Ui expect thitt there coald evei .. 
o fun of lucidenla worOiy of beln^ recorded auto- 



&i it iB luppy. But that 1b one reaBon (or recording tlie history ol 

.„ „. j'BlitecannotoaTerrcloeelrlniitated.butltmsfbecIoselfBtndied. 

Ws have fonnd the Btnd; of It, as recorded In thu biwkJnBt iniblished, one of tlia 
moat delightful pleceB of recreation which we nave enjoyed fbr many days. . . 
Among Mb wtTentB were paehas,prInceB. and ;»eTiilere. Pilnce Albert, Na- 
poleon nLjTallojTaDd.FoEzo dl Borgo, Clniaot^Talmfllla, Bnlow, and Droayn 
de Lhnys. JeftBTson SaniB, Lord SldioontH, Lord Stowell, Lord Uelbonrue, Lord 
FalnLerBton, Lord Abexdeeu, Lord Lansdowne^ Lord L^udhni'Bt, to Buy nothing 
of men o! other note, were Bniong Ills pstlenlB." 

From the London Spectator. 
"Ws constantly Hod oni'BolTeB recalling the Poet Lunrcntc's modernized 
DlyBsea, the great wanderer, Inaatlate of new esperiences, as ne reint ihfi stoty 
of the octogenarian Ctaveller and Me many frleude In inany lands : 



Forfllwajs roaming wllh aiongryht 
anclKi 



Much have I sesn and known. Cities of men 



Myself not lea'et and honored ofuiem idl.' 
Tod see in tJiia hook all this and more than this— knowledge of the world, and 
Insatiable tblrst Ibr more knowledge of it, ereBt clearness of aimandeiactap- 
predatlan of the mlnd'e own wants, precise fiiowledgeof the eelf-eBCi^cesno^d- 
wl to gcatify those wants and u readlnesa fbi those sacridces, a distinct adoption 
of an economy of life, and steady adherence to tt thnn beglmilng to end— ell ol 
them chuacteilBtics vrhlcb are bnt rais In thla BomevrbRt confaeed and hand-4i>- 
mOBth world, and which certainly when combined make a nnlque study of ehar- 
■ctar, howerer Indirectly it nu^be presented to us and however JItUe attention 
may be diiwn to the interior of tSe plclure." 

From the Stie Tork TSmei. 

of this ceutnry. Bo lias known the Intimate friends of Dr. Johnson. He ttaielled 
In Albania when All FaCha ruled, and has since then explored almost ererypart 
at tlio world, except the lOr Bast. He has made eight visits to tbia country, and 
at the age of e^$-t"» (bi ^^^ be waa here again— the gnest of Mr. Brarts, and, 
while in this city, of Mr. Thnilow Weed. Since then he has made a TWige to 
Jamaica and the West India Islands, and a oecood visit lo Iceland. He was a 
friend of Sir Walter Scott, LocUiart, Dngald Stewart. Ume. do Stael, Byicoi, 
Uoore, Campbell, Bogers, t'rabhe, Wordsworth, Colendge^alleyrand, Sydney 
SmiU), Macsnlay, Hallam, Uacldntosh, Halfhiis, BrskinB, Eimihaldt, Scblegel. 
Canora, Sir Humphry Dayy, Joanna Baillte, Lord and Ijtdy Holland, aod many 
other dlsUngulsbed persons whose names would occupy a column. In Oils coun- 
try he has known, among other celebnted men,BdwaraBverett, Daniel Webster, 
(lonrveiay, Abraham Lincoln, Seward, etc, Hewaabomtbesameyearlnirtildi 
llioCnited States Conetilutlon was tauded. A lltb extending over such a petloil, 
■nd passed hi t)ie most active manner, in the midst of the best society which lbs 
»oild has to oBbr, mn.it necessarily be Ml of slnanlar interest ; and Sir Henry 



sjtUlue aome of the incidents In 
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HISTORY 

RISE Aim INFLUENCE OF THE SPIRIT 

Rationalism in Europe. 

By WILLIAM E. H. LECKY, M. A. 

2 vols., Email Svo. . . Clolli, ¥4.001 Half C;ilf, extra, $6.00. 

The SaiUa, 

J Joelj Intelilsent, oullivaled. anil ac ^ 

mftj], of quick ADd true peiceptjou, of bmmdleHa anct wcll-diReated Kodiog, 
of Bidft and rigoToaa rBBBonlng power, of eln^hr llbecaUty and candoF. 
Hb Is iatelleotual, and at the wma time eatlmBlaetic ; biottd -wltbont being 
BhaUow, and rapid wltbont ddIbs. A man of eameat oiDvictloD, he IB en- 
(Icelf free fromhlgotiy; an an bla torlan he is simoet fiiiiltleBB, and aa ■ ciitle 
he iawithoiLtapeer. Hhbook tBantmatad bjF a vital Ideanhleh gave It 
birth, and which qnlokena erei; parainph to the end ; but the idea U too 
larga and Inmluoua to have tbe character of a dogma. The irork will no 
doiibt be extenalTely read. The wealth of Ita contenta, and the alngulnr 
graca of lis style, Wways flowloo;, often pIctaresquB, Bometimes hnmins 
with Bnppreased eloqnence, will Inanra a nmltlttidc uc admlFera. We hope 



"Mr. I^cky launches out upon hla Bnbjeot with a majsBty and confidence 
lieh prove him equ"' "■ "■- *— "- "- ■- — -" "— "-'<—■' — — i.;-i. 



,.'e meet so cIobb and et 

imself in the exercise and expresi 



md it conveuient to shun. 



privilege to ot . . .. ^ .,,_. _. 

mar; principles : but It Is not aomuch biB object to get the betterof his op- 
ponent aa to aet at Ihe triJtli ; and thia til hlB power. Ho one will regret 
a pernsal of titts great work." 

mehmond Whig. 
"We found that ire held In our band t]ie hoolcof amnEiter. It Is an able, 
wplMlCTflsffid. wpll.wriitpn. woll-wmupht bonk, conlalnlhg much learning, 
racts, cited from ever; department of 

ffineinnoK Wethrn Chrhiian Advocate. 
prabenaive and philoaophlc delineation of rabinnnl develop- 



ol historic lacte and 



trIumpliB in Europe, especially since the Befbrmatlcn. 
L_or^eat_Bbtllty, evincing eitenalve research and caretul aoaljsls 



Z). AFPLETON d- CO., Publishers, 

549 and 551 Broadway, New York. 
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THE GREVILLE MEMOIRS. 

COMPLETE IM TWO VOLS. 

A JOURNAL OF THE REIGMS OF 

King Ijeorge lY. & King William lY. 



EditeJ by Henky Reeve, Registrar of the Privy Council, 

12mo. PRICE, $4.00. 

Tim sdition contains tJie contphte text as published in ths ihres volumes 
of the English edition. 

•• The wnssiion created by these Memoirs, on Iheir firet appearance, wo= not out of 
proportion 10 dieir real interest They relate lo a period of our history second only in 
iraportanee to the Revolution of i683: they portray manners which have now dlaan. 
peared front society, yet have disappeared so recenti 



terity who, being placed in the raidat of events that have any importance, and of people 
who bear any considerable patt in them, sits down day by day and makes a record of 
hia observations." — Bti^ala Coitrier. 



le Memi^, already in a third edition in London, in little mote than 
two months, have been republished by D. Appleton & Co., New Ynrh. The three 
loosely-printed EnaUsh volnmeB are here given in Iwo, without the slightest abridg- 

,'__J .1.. ^J^ ~l.:.h ic nin» .1^11=™ o,t™.. iT.. ,.,a«r h.r. 1. only fcur. It 



repubushei 

,bich is nil . __ _ . . , . , 

ly that this work, though not so ambitious in its style as Hi 



lioole's well-known'' Correspondence,* is much more interesting. In aword, these 
"■„ ..._... ,_......JL. :... . r i:.:ca%bnt also for social 



IE ^e time they cover. They ate additionally attractive from the large 
acy anecdotes which they tan\?in."'^Phi!adilfhiaPtvss. 

which the writer chtonicles his impressions of men and events."— 3>siW>i ^tfTf CIsie. 

"As will he seen, these volumes are of remarkable interest, and fully juslitf the en- 
oomiums that hetalded their appearance in this country. They will attract a large cir- 
cle of readers here, whowiU find in their gosMpy pages an almost incidiaiistible fund ol 

" Since the publication of Horace Walpole's Letters, no book of greater historical 
interest has seen the light than the (ireville Memoirs. It throws a curious, and, wc 
may almost say, a terrible light on the conduct and character of the public men in ling- 
land unaer the reigns of George IV. and William IV. Its descriptions of those kingi 
and their kmsfolk are never likely to be fbrgolten."— JV. Y. Thms, 

D. APPLETON & CO., Puelisheks, 549 & 551 Broadway, N. Y. 
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